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ABSTRACT 

This manual presents the Foresee Approach for 
teaching Engl ish‘'as“a"’Second“Language (ESL) at the secondary school 
level in Manitoba, Canada. The name refers to four C*s: 

Communicat i on; Cogni t i ve-academi c language development; and Content 
instruction in the Classroom. An introductory chapter offers 
background information on purpose and rationale of the guide, 
discusses the foundations of the approach in language acquisition, 
psychological , and educational theory, and explains the theoretical 
model for the Foresee Approach and some elements of its 
impl ementat ion. The second chapter addresses the selection of 
instruct i onal materials, and the third discusses the development of 
lessons and units, with some attention given to classroom 
presentation techniques. Chapter 4 contains a sample 16“lesson unit 
on weather. The fifth chapter suggests general procedures and 
specific activities for implementing the approach in the secondary 
school regular classroom. (MSE) 
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Foreword 



This Secondary Sourcebook is a sequel to our Sourcebook for Integrating ESL and 
Content Instruction Using the Foresee Approach, originally published in 1993 and subsequently 
issued in a revised edition (1994). The goal in that first manual was to make our Foresee 
Approach accessible to all teachers of ESL students in Manitoba, at both the elementary and 
secondary levels and in both ESL and regular subject-area classrooms. The sample lessons and 
units we chose to include there were decidedly oriented towards the instruction of elementary 
ESL pullout classes. Despite this focus, however, we were optimistic that these examples 
would illustrate the essential principles and procedures of Foresee clearly enough that teachers 
at the secondary level could easily extrapolate from them in adapting our approach to their own 
teaching situations. Unfortunately, this proved not to be the case. Secondary ESL teachers 
were understandably reluctant to spend their valuable time studying units about forest animals 
or the Little Red Hen, and it quickly became evident that there would be little hope of 
expanding the use of Foresee to a wider audience unless we supplemented our initial examples 
of Foresee application with illustrative material more suited to the abilities and interests of 
older children. The result of that realization is this Secondary Sourcebook, which focuses 
specifically upon the use of Foresee at the secondary level, i.e., grades 7 to senior 4 (grade 12). 

Fortunately, it was not necessary to rewrite the whole of our previous manual. The 
basic principles and procedures of our approach are the same at any level, and there was no 
point in writing brand new chapters describing the Foresee theoretical model and the Foresee 
application process. These were explained quite satisfactorily, in general terms, in the first 
three chapters of the original Sourcebook, so we have included these chapters — with minor 
revisions — as the introductory chapters of this secondary version. (As in our first m^mual, 
we emphasize that a thorough understanding of these chapters is a necessary prerequisite to 
putting our approach into practice.) These "generic" chapters, as we might call them, are then 
followed by two new chapters illustrating the application of Foresee at the secondary level. 

Chapter 4, by far the longer of the two. is a sample unit on the topic of weather 
consisting of sixteen sequenced lesson plans. Its purpose is to show how Foresee lessons and 
units can be constructed for use in "all-ESL" classrooms (i.e., ESL preparatory or pullout 
classes) at the secondary level. Despite this focus, which will inevitably lead many readers to 
assume that the chapter is of interest only to ESL specialist teachers, we emphasize that the 
sample les.sons it contains are relevant information for anyone wishing to learn our approach. 
All of the general principles and procedures of Foresee which were introduced in general terms 
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in Chapters 1-3 are "brought to life" in this series of sample lessons, and although it is unlikely 
that many teachers — ESL or mainstream — will wish to read this extremely long chapter 
from start to finish, a careful scrutiny of selected lessons will prove invaluable as a guide to 
the practical application of our approach. 

The subsequent chapter. Chapter 5, has a different aim and a different format. Its 
purpose is to suggest some ways in which the principles and procedures of Foresee can be 
integrated into regular subject-area classroom instruction. In place of sample lessons, this 
chapter presents a series of ideas for modifying mainstream content lessons along Foresee lines, 
with the goal of making the material easier for ESL students to comprehend and remember. 
Although it is addressed to regular classroom teachers, it should also prove valuable to ESL 
teachers wishing to assist their mainstream colleagues in incorporating Foresee methods into 
their instructional repertoires. 

We hope, then, that this Secondary Sourcebook fills a rather obvious gap, and we 
encourage secondary-level teachers to experiment with the Foresee Approach as a means of 
meeting the needs of their ESL students and, indeed, any other students having difficulty with 
academic English. 



Richard Kidd 
Brenda Marquardson 
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Chapter 1 

Background Information 



Chapter 1 

Background Information 



Preliminary Note from the Authors: 

Wo want to begin by stressing to you that iho ideas in this introductorv chaplet' are very 
iitiporiuni. We hope you read this background inlorniation carefully and thoroughly, because 
the practical examples and teaching suggestions in subsequent chapters can't really be 
understood without it (especially the information on the Foresee theoretical model). 

One other thing. You won't get very far in this chapter without noticing that almost 
everything is organized in groups of threes. This pattern began as a coincidence and ended up 
as a deliberate decision on our part. We like the arrangement because it imposes an orderly 
structure on the discussion, and also — more significantly — because it may help you better 
to remember '.ome of the ideas below. 

1. Introduction: Purpose, Rationale, and Preview 

1.1 Purpose 

1 he purpose ol this manual is to show teachers a new and effective integrated approach 
for instructing the l-SL students in their classrooms. Wc call it the Foresee Approach. 'I'he 
term "Foresee" derives from the homophone "4C," which stands for Communication. 
Cognitive-Academic Language Development, and Content Instruction in the Classroom. Wc 
arc firmly convinced that teachers who adopt this approach as the basis of their instructional 
planning should be able to foresee great improvements in the abilities of their LSI. students 
to learn academic Hngli.sh and master content-area work. 

The Foresee Approach can be used by teachers of two types. 

a) ESL specialist teachers dealing with "all-LSL" classes or groups of students. 
Since the teacher's main objective in such situations is usually to teach language 
by using content-area work as the vehicle of instruction, this scenario is called 
content-based LANCJIIAGF. instruction (Short. Crandall. & Christian. 1989). 

b) Regular classroom teachers whose classes contain HSL students, whether in small 
or large proportions. The teacher's main goal in such situations is usually to teach 
content. If he or she recognizes the value of teaching language through the 
content-area work, however, and makes special efforts to help HSL .students 
overcome their language difficulties, such instruction is called language-sensitive 
CONTF3NT instruction (Ibid.). 



More than half of this manual is devoted to the description of one sample instructional 
unit, a unit on weather (Chapter 4) containing sixteen separate lesson plans. The purpose of 
this unit, which is intended primarily for an ESL "pullout" class at the secondary level (grades 
7-12. or 7-senior 4 in the new course numbering system), is to demonstrate the general 
approach wc arc advocating. There is no reason why the lessons it contains could not he 
taught directly ("as is") by interested teachers, and in fact wc recommend that teachers new to 
the Foresee Approach make a point of following our lesson plans rather closely as a way of 
becoming familiar with our techniques, i'he weather is just one eontent-area topic among 
many, however, and we emphasize that our goal is not to provide an instructional "cookbook" 
full of recipes, that teachers can follow "to the letter." Rather, we aim to introduce teachers to 
a new way of thinking, a general approach to instruction that will empower them to create their 
own exciting, effective lessons and units for promoting the cognitive and language development 
of their secondary ESL students. (And as a bonus, it should be noted, many of the procedures 
in these lessons and units can be of great benefit to English-speaking students as well!) 

The new approach we shall describe and illustrate is not intended to replace other time- 
tested methods and techniques for teaching academic language skills to ESL students. We 
recognize, for example, the value of the Language lixperience Approach (LEA) for teaching 
reading, and the effectiveness of the process approach for teaching writing skills. We will have 
little to say about these and other useful methods, however, as they are adequately explained 
in many other publications, fhe Foresee Approach is meant to be a supplement to them, and 
should be regarded as an "additive" rather than a "subtractive" model of instruction. 

One last point; this edition of our Foresee manual is intended specifically for teachers 
at the secondary level. I'hc illustrative unit on the weather, as well as a subsequent chapter 
discussing the application of Foresee techniques in the regular classroom, arc eoneerned w'ith 
the instruction of ESL students in grades 7-senior 4. leaehers ot F.SL students in grades K.-6 
could certainly learn about our approach by reading this manual, but they would be better 
advised to consult our Sourcebook for Integrating ESL and Content Instruction Using the 
Eoresee Approach (1993; rev. ed.. 1994). which is oriented Unvards the elementary level. 

1.2 Rationale 

lixperieneed teachers may wonder why we wish to introduce yet another approach for 
teaching ILSL. when so many methods and procedures (not to mention materials) are already 
available. The justification for a new approach lies in a radical shitt ot locus that has oeeuned 
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in liSl. inslruction during ihc Iasi six or se\cn years. To sot the stage for an explanation of 
iliis shift, we begin by presenting a brief summary of some earlier trends in THSL (teaehing 
l-'.nglish as a seeond language) methodology. 

Prior to the mid-1970s or so. liSl. tended to be taught mainly through slrueture-foeused 
methods like grammar-translation and audiolingualism. Although these methods varied in 
foeus, they all aimed primarily at equipping students with knowledge of the forms of language 
pronuneiation, grammar, uteabulary, and so forth. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s. however, modern "eommunieative" approaehes to 
teaehing liSl. (and other languages) began to supersede the older form-foeused methods. 
I'jrieny. these newer methods emphasi/.ed the aequisition of communicative competence. In 
schools eontaining suffieient numbers of non-Hnglish-speaking students, special HSI, classes 
were set up to promote such aequisition. fhe goal of what came to be called communicative 
language teaching (Cl.'f) was to develop the fimetional language prol’ieieney of HSI. .students 
through the use of naturalistie. eommunieation-orientcd methods and techniques. Putting this 
more simply, the aim was to teach students the kind of Hnglish they would need in order to 
get along in everyday social situations, fhe emphasis of instruction eonsequently shifted away 
from language "form" (especially grammar) and towards such matters as language 
appropriateness ("soeiolinguistie eompetenee"). the rules of discourse ("discourse eonipetenee"), 
and — more generally - the ability to use language to perform important social funetions like 
greeting, apologizing, agreeing and disagreeing, accepting or refusing invitations, asking for 
information, etc. After HSI, students had experienced enough of this sort of instruction to be 
able to speak and understand the language of exeryday eommunication, they were considered 
ready to exit their isolated HSH classes and enter mainstream programs, fhere. it was assumed, 
they could progress smoothly into the next stage, learning the conventions of "aeademie" 
Hnglish and developing the necessary language and literacy skills to succeed in content-area 
work. 

Unfortunately, this scheme didn't work \er\ well. It turned out that the aequisition of 
eomnumieatixe eompetenee was no guarantee of success in regular eoursework. fhe main 
reason for this, as the research of .lim Cummins made clear in the early 1980s (see Section 
.'2.2.2). was that there are signilleant differences between everyday eomersational language and 
the language used in aeademie work, fhe luiglish that I’SI students had learned in onlei to 
perform "eommuniealixe" funetions like greeting, apologizing, and accepting imitations was 



not of much use when it came to reading content-area textbooks or writing essays in 
mainstream courses. Some ol‘ tltc major differences between "communicative linglisli" and 
"academic finglish" will be explained later in this chapter, especially in Section 2.2.2. For the 
moment, let us be satisfied with the ob.ser\'atio:'. that the task of teaching FSL must include an 
instructional component devoted to academic language. And since academic language 
obviously can't be taught in a \acuum. a movement began during the mid-1980s towards 
teaching Fnglish through content-area subjects science, social studies, mathematics, and so 
forth. This general approach is usually referred to as integrating language and content 
instruction. For good rex iews of the topic, see Spanos (1990) and Snow (1991). More 
detailed but individualistic treatments can be found in Mohan (1986). C'randall (1987). 
Camoni-Harvey (1987). Short. C'randall. & Christian (1989). and Brinton. Snow. & Wesche 
(1989). 

How did this shift of focus transform the existing pattern of FSL instruction, described 
above'.’ Although the details of implementation varied from school to school, new and revised 
LSI, programs began to feature some degree ol' academic language training as a supplement 
to communicative language training, This trend continues to the present. For example, in 
schools containing enough FSL students to make separate FSL classes feasible, especially at 
the secondary lc\el. the instructional sequence often looks something like this; 

Stage 1. Preparatory FSL instruction — isolated beginner-level FSL classes 
concentrating on communicative language training. 

.Stage 2. Transition or "bridge" courses — special FSL classes designed to prepare 
intermediate and advanced-level FSL students lor mainstream coursework: 
focus on academic language training. 

.Stage 3. Mainstream courses (science, social studies, mathematics, language arts, 
etc.) 

In secondary schools which contain too few FSL students to form .separate FSL clas.ses. and 
in most elementary schools, the puUout model is gencralK used instead. 1;SL students arc 
assigned to regular classes from the outset. e\en though they may speak no Fnglish at all. FSL 
resource or "support" teachers then "pull out" single students or small groups of students for 
a certain amount of time per day. with the goal of teaching them (a) communicative Fnglish. 
and subsequently (b) academic Fnglish. While such special training is important, it goes 
without saxing that these children should receive as much help and encouragement as possible 
in learning Fnglish xvithin the regular classroom selling as xvell. 
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The modern trend described above places new demands on teachers. liSl. teachers who 
have pre\ iously develciped expertise in teaching comniunicati\e language skills must now add 
to their repertoires a set of elTccti\ e methods and techniques for teaching academic language 
as well. Regular classroom teachers must recognize their responsibility for promoting their 
HSl. students' academic language growth, and must learn productive ways of accomplishing 
this goal. This manual was written to meet these needs. The Foresee Approach proxides a 
model that both H.SI. and mainstream teacliers can use to plan appropriate instruction for 
de\ eloping their iiSI. students' academic language proficiency. 

1.3 Preview 

This first chapter is intended as an introduction to the I'oresee Approach, and focuses 
mainly on theoretical concerns. Section 2 reviews some important theoretical (and also, in 
some case.s. practical) developments in a variety of fields, all of which combine to provide our 
approach with a solid foundation. Section .2 presents a detailed summary of the Foresee 
theoretical model. I'liis model, which is based largely on the C'ognitixe Academic Language 
Learning Approach (C'ALLA) invented by C'hamot and O'Mallex (1986. 1987. 1989. 1994). 
is indispensable to the planning of lesson iibjectives. as we shall see. 

I'ollowing C'hapter 1. the focus of this manual shifts to more practical matters, and 
subsequent chapters all deal in some way or other with the application of the Foresee 
Approach in real classrooms. C'hapter 2 discusses the importance of good materials in 
dexeloping effective Fore.see lessons and units. C'hapter .7 provides some specillc guidelines 
for planning these lessons and units, and also outlines some effective techniques that can be 
exploited for this purpose. C'hapter 4 contains an extremely detailed and thorough description 
of a complete Foresee unit on the topic of weather, I'his unit illustrates all the basic principles 
and procedures of the Foresee Approach, and although it is designed specificalh for teachers 
t>f LSI. pullout or preparatory classes ("all LSI." classes, in other words), mainstream teachers 
will also find it a valuable guide to learning our approach. Finally. C'hapter 5 presents a 
number of ideas for applying 1-orcsee principles and implementing various Foresee techniques 
in mainstream content-area classrooms. C'ontrasting C hapters 4 and 5 in terms of the context 
distinction defined on page 1. C'hapter 4 deals with conteiit-hased language instruction 
whereas Chapter is concerned with language-sensitive content instruction. 



2. foundations; Langua}»c Acquisition. I’sycholojjj, and Kducation 



2.1 Overview 

I he ucneral movement towards inteyrating language and content has been pushed 
forward by theoretical and practical de\ elopments in a number of diverse fields. Some of the 
most important of these developments or "i'oundations" are briefl\- discussed in this section, one 
by one. Iheir signilicance to the l ore.see Approach will be noted at the end of each 
subsection. 

The developments selected for consideration fall into three categories, repre.sented by 
the circles in Fig. 1.1. F.ach circle contains three subcategorics. giving a total of nine 
underlying foundations. 




Fig. 1.1: Foundations of Integrated Instruction 
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2.2 Lan^ua^e Acquisition Foundations 



2.2.1 Krashcn 

The laiiuiiagc acquisition theory of Stephen Krashen (1982) has had an enormous 
iiillucncc on second language teaching practices o\cr the past do/.en years or so. Krashon's 
theor\- itself pertains inaiiiK to the acquisition of the "linguistic rules" of a language (sentence 
structures. \erh tenses, etc.). Nevertheless, his theory encourages a particular methodological 
•''■ientatii>n which has major amsequenees for both eommunieati\ e language teaching (Cl.’f) 
and integrated language and amtent instruction. 

Krashen argues that there are two distinct wa\s of gaining knowledge of a language. 
acquisition and kuirniii}’. .Acquisition is the process of internali/.ing the \oeahulary and rules 
of a language suheonseioush . without apparent effort, the wa\ \oung children pick up their 
first language (1.1). l.earning; is the planned, conscious stud\ of language, usually imolving 
a great deal of memori/ation and deliberate practice. fhe latter is. of course, the route 
t\ pieall\' folU>wed b\ adult learners of a second language (1.2). Acquired language rules are 
subconscious and implicit ("in \our head"), whereas learned rules are conscious, explicit, and 
mentall) accessible for anah sis and description. Krashen claims that acquisition and learning 
are two eompleteh separate processes, and that learning can ne\er result in acquisition, fhe 
main value of learned rules, he insists, is that the\ can ser\e a "monitor" function, providing 
1,2 speakers with conscious knowledge that the\ can u.se for editing or correcting utterances. 
Acquired linguistic knowledge, such as the rules of our 1.1. cannot result from "learning” in 
Krashen's sense, or so he claims. 

llow. then, does it result? How can students "acquire" a second language? According 
to Krashen. 1.2 acquisition eloseh resembles 1.1 acquisition. Despite the popular opinion that 
the abilit\ to acquire languages in a natural wa\ declines after childhood, older learners can 
aetuall) "pick up" language as children do. 1 hat is. the\ can make subeonseious use of their 
innately-endowed "language acquisition de\ iee" (1..AD) to acquire the rules of a language, and 
this process can be automatic and relati\el\ effortless. All that it requires. Krashen maintains, 
is a rich, appropriate, and plentiful supph of comprehensible input. If learners are exposed 
to a suffieient quantit\ of linguistic messages that the\ can understand, and if they focus on 
the nieaninp (not the form) of tlu>se messages, and if they ha\e a positive attitude and 
motivation towards reeeixing the messages, then acquisition will inevitably occur. 1 he l.Al) 
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functions automatically, allowing learners to acquire the rules and structures of the L.2 in a 
definite sequence or "natural order." In a nut.shell. this is Krashen's theory of L2 acquisition. 

Its instructional implications are straightforward. The proper way to teach a second 
language. Krashen argues, is to provide students with a plentiful supply of good 
comprehensible input in a comfortable, motivating learning environment. If this is 
accomplished successfully, acquisition will take care of itself — effortlessly, automatically, and 
naturally. This sounds too good to he true. The trick, of course, is for the teacher to provide 
the right input. One of the keys to doing this effectively is to give .students plenty of 
contextual clues to meaning — pictures, physical objects, body language, etc. This strategy 
is the basis ot Krashen and lerrell s ( 198.3) Natural Approach for teaching second languages. 
It is easy to see why the main procedures of this approach — and Krashen’s ideas more 
generally — have had such an impact on communicative language teaching. No longer do L2 
teachers consider it imperative or even advisable to encourage the formal, conscious study and 
learning of vocabulary and grammar. Acquisition is now regarded by many as the proper route 
to communicative competence, and instruction tends to reflect this priority. 

Krashen's theory is also cited, quite often, in support of the practice of integrating 
language and content, mainly on the grounds that the various content areas are a rich and 
almost limitless source of interesting and motivating comprehensible input. This is certainly 
true, and we recommend that both liSL and mainstream teachers take advantage of the potential 
of content-ared work to promote language acquisition. Nevertheless, we caution strongly 
against the supposition that the conxentions. rules, and skills of academic language can be 
automatically "acquired" in the way that Krashen suggests. Teachers should not assume that 
ESL students will somehow absorb academic language through mere exposure to it. Young 
children, after all. acquire most of the structures of their 1,1 before beginning school, hut they 
still have to learn how to read and write. In our opinion, many of the facts and skills of 
academic language ha\e to he learned (on a conscious level) by 1,2 students as well. While 
the Foresee Approach encourages acquisition-oriented activities in the classroom, then, it also 
insists on the need for deliberate, planned instruction of a number of important aspects of 
language and. obviously, content as well. We shall return to this issue below. 

2.2.2 Cummins 

Frt>bably no single researcher has had more of an influence on the movement towards 
integrated instruction than .lim Cummins, llis first major contribution (1979) was his 
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suggestion that theic were importtiiU (.iilTcrcncos between basic interpersonal communicative 
skills (BlC'S) and cognitivc/academic language profieiency (C'AI.P). a distinction already 
tilluded to abme. When he coined these terms, the emphasis ol liSl. instruction was primaril)' 
on BlC S. what we ha\e called "communicati\ e competence." The idea that C'Al.P entails a 
ditTereiU sort of competence was reall\ the starting point ol' the current trend towards 
integrating language and eoiuent. rntbrtunatel\ . Cummins did not initiall\ deilne the 
(.lilTerences between BlCS and C.\l 1’ in any substanti\e wa\. and the two terms aroused a 
good (.leal ol contro\ers\ in the literature, lie subsequenll\ abandoned them in la\or of a' more 
rigorous wa\ of characteri/ing the dilTerence between communicati\ e and academic language 
prollcieiicN . 

I bis newer scheme (C iimmins. 08.1) contrasted the two kinds of protlciency in terms 
two independent criteria, co^niliw ck’niainl and conicxi cmhahiccincss. A llrst and rather 
ob\ ions dilTerence between communicati\ e and academic language tasks is that the latter are 
more dirUcult. more mentall\ ehallenging. I)eli\ering a formal speech or writing an academic 
essa>. for example, arc far more cognitively demanding than chatting with friends during 
cmffee break or writing a friendl\ letter. 

fhe second difference concerns the degree to which language is suppi'itcd b>' contextual 
imbrmation of \ arious sorts. Ci'in ersational language tasks arc generally easy to perform 
because the\ are context embedded that is. speakers or listeners can make use of many 
cues hc.sicics /a/tg/tage in producing and interpreting messages. These include stress and 
intonation patt ns in speech, gestures, facial expressions, and \ isual supports of \arious kinds 
(the pliNsical surroundings, objects that both speaker and listener can see and touch, sometimes 
pictures or diagrams, etc.). Another attribute of contextual support is the frequent opportunit) 
t)f negotiating meaning as a coinersation progresses: the participants can repeat themsehes. 

rephrase their thoughts, ask for clarirication. exercise control o\er the topic under discussion, 
and so forth. In contrast, these \arious contextual supports are far less common in academic 
language, which tends to be context reduced. Needless to sa\. language tasks are more 

dinicull for students when extra-linguistic cues are una\aihible and meanings are encoded 
cxclusi\el\ in the winds themseUes. 

Since cogniti\e demand and context embeddedness arc indcpetidciU criteria, language 
task difficultN can \ar\ along two dimensions, as shown in fig. 1.2 (C'ummins. B^8'''). fhe 
hmguage ofc\er>da> cotmnunication is cogniti\el\ undemanding and context embedded, so 
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Fig. 1.2: Two Dimensions of Language Proficiency 
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C’ummins's "BIC'S" falls into qiiacirant 1. Academic language tends to be the opposite, 
cognitively demanding and context reduced, and thus lies in quadrant 4. 

Considering all this from an instructional perspeetixe. the lirst thing that should be 
obx ious is that leaping directly from quadrant 1 to quadrant 4 will surely be dilfieult lor most 
LSI, students. I bis explains why the former scheme of teaching BK'S lirst. C'AI.P second is 
ineffective. The preferred alternative is to lead students through transitional stages along the 
wav to academic prollciency. Such stages are represented by quadrants 2 and .> in the diagram. 
In quadrant 2. language tasks are context reduced but within students' abilities because they 
are cognitively undemanding. A good example would be the writing ol a Iriendly letter. In 
quadrant .4. the potential domain of much successful content-area instruction, dillicult material 
is made comprehensible via deliberate, carefullx planned contextual support - pictures, 
diagram.s. realia. \ideotapes. etc. At this point ('ummins's theory intersects with Krashen's. 
both emphasizing the value of eontext in making input comprehensible. 1 he foresee Approach 
operates mainly in the realm of quadrant ,v 
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2.2.3 Strategies 

The middle and hue |d7()s witnessed a sudden growth of interest in language learning 

strategies. Researeliers were motivated b\ the eoinietion that "good language learners" were 

able to aequire seeond languages sueeessfully beeause they knew how to make use of elTeetive 

strategies for memori/ing 1.2 items. anal\/ing and making sense of the struetures of the I 2. 

ereating opportunities for worthwhile praetice. ete. The thrust of researeh was to diseoxer. 

through ohserxation. student introspeetion. and a \ariety of other methods, just what these 

effeetive strategies were, and to elassily them. Rubin (1975. 1981) identified a relatively small 

number ol' usel'ul strategies, ineluding monitoring (of self and others' speeeh). systematie 

memori/.alion. and induetixe infereneing (guessing meanings from eontext). Naiman a al. 

( 1978) listed fix e major eategories of good 1.2 learning strategies, namelx (1) taking a positixe. 

aetixe approaeh to the task. (2) approaehing the 1.2 as a system and eonstantlx analx/ing that 

sx stem. (3) using language for eomnuinieative purposes. (4) eoping xvith the affeetixe demands 

of 1.2 learning, and (5) eonstantlx monitoring one’s 1.2 performanee. 

I bis interest in strategies eontinued into the 1980s xvith the xvork ol’ Oxford (e.g.. 1985. 

1990). Her elassifieation seheme is the most eomplex of all. as she distinguishes betxvecn 

"direet" strategies (3 types -- incinoiy. coynilivc. and conipcusaiion) and "indirect" strategies 

(3 types — mclacoyniiive. affcciive. and social). These 6 main eategories include 19 

subcategories in all. xxhich in turn encompass a total of 62 specific learning strategies. One 

of the notable merits of Oxford’s (1990) detailed book on the topic is that it presents a xxide 

variety of usel’ul exercises and actixities for teaching these manx strategies to 1.2 students. 

This interest in language learning strategies xxas paralleled by a groxving interest in the 

nature and function of cognitixe strategic'-- for learning in general (e.g.. Weinstein & Maxer. 

1986; Weinstein. 1988; Maxer. 1988). Researchers have made considerable progress in 

diseoxering and classilying a xariety of mental strategies xxhich students can learn to applx to 

their learning tasks in order to accelerate the acquisition of academic knoxxledge and skills. 

The need for shifting emphasis from the "xvhat" of learning (i.e.. the subject area content) to 

the "hoxv" is eloquently expressed in the I’olloxving passage from Norman (1980). 

It is strange that xxe expect students to learn xet seldom teach them about 
learning. We expeet students to solve problems yet seldom teach them about 
problem solving. And. similarlx. xxe sometimes require students to remember 
a considerable bodx of material x et seldmn teach them the art of memorx . It is 
time xxe made up for this lack, time that xxe dex eloped the applied disciplines 
of learning and problem solx ing and memorx . We need to dex elop the general 
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principles of how lo loam, how to remember, how to solve prc'hlems. and then 
to develop applied courses, and then to establish the place ofthe.se methods in 
an academic curriculum, (p. 97} 

For a thorough and easily accessible review of the research in the teaching of learning 
strategies, the reader is advised to consult Weinstein and Mayer (1986). 

Chamot and O'Malley (1986. 1987. 1989; O'Malley & C'hamot. 1990) have drawn 
heavily upon research in both types of learning stategies (language and geneial cognitive) in 
formulating their C'ognitive .Academic Language Learning .Approach (C'.ALL.A). We shall 
postpone our discussion of their classification scheme until Section .7.,v,''v fhe C'ALL.A model 
of integrated instruction is the main foundation of the I’orc.see .Approach, and its learning 
strategics component will therefore be examined in considerable depth. 

2.3 Psychological Foundations 

2.3.1 Cognitive lAsychology 

Modern L2 teaching practices, whether eommunication- or content-oriented, have been 
heavily intluenced by the principles of cognitive psychology (e.g,. Ausubel. 1968; Anderson. 
1985; see Chastain. 1976. for an excellent discussion). Although an extensive review of this 
topic is impossible here, we shall brielly mention three cognitive principles that have special 
significance t'or integrated instruction. 

First, learners are cic/ixr processors of information. Little credibility now resides in the 
behavioristic view that students should be treated as passive receptacles into which knowledge 
can be poured little by little, with learning resulting as a conditioning process. Modern inte- 
grated 1.2 teaching emphasi/es the learner's active involvement with the material to be 
assimilated, both the language and the content. Activities like drill, mechanical practice 
(written or oral), and rote memori/ation are to be avoided in the classroom in favor of more 
stimulating and creative learning tasks. ,As mentioned above, an important focus of academic 
instruction should be the development ot' appropriate learning strategies, i.e.. mental processes 
for I'acilitating the acquisition of knowledge and skills. 1 he Foresee Approach, like CALLA. 
emphasi/es the instruction of such strategies. 

Second, learning is facilitated indeed, is only possible when students are able to 
fit the new information thev encounter into their c’.v/v//7;g Avimr/tx/gt' frameworks. Ciood 
teachers therefore make special efforts to activ ate learners' background knmv ledge ("schemata." 





pluial of "sdioma" ) as a llrst step in introducing an\' topic. Lesson design in both the Foresee 
.\pproaeli and ('Al.L.A includes a preparation phase uiiieli is intended for this purpose. 

Third, there are two basic a\enues to understanding written or spoken language. 
C'oniprehending new material by bringing to bear one's prior knowledge is known as "lop- 
down" processing, while comprehension based on the careful decoding of linguistic messages 
(\oeabulary. structures, and st\le) is called "hollom-iip" processing (C'arrell. l^So). Good 
teaching methods, such as those promoted by the Foresee Approach. aeti\ate both a\enucs to 
understanding. Both are important. 

2.3.2 liiimaiiistic Psychology 

Little space needs to be dewited to this topic, since its basic ideas are relati\ely obvious. 
As emphasi/ed in the work of psychologists like Carl Rogers (1956) and Abraham Maslow 
(1971). and also in the writings of language teaching practitioners like Gertrude Moskowitz 
(1978). instruction is most effeeti\e when it appeals to. and satisfies, the emotional (affective) 
needs ol' learners. Moskowitz e.xpresses this view \ er\' poignanth ; 

.\ffeeti\e education is effeeti\e education. It works on increasing skills in 
dewcloping and maintaining good relationships, showing eoneern and support for 
others, and receiving these as well. It is a special t\pe of interaction in itself, 
consisting of sharing, earing, aeeeptanee. and sensiti\ity. It facilitates 
understanding, genuineness, rapport, and interdependence. Humanistic education 
is a way of relating that emphasizes self-diseo\er\. introspection, self-esteem, 
and getting in touch with the strengths and positi\e tiualities of ourselves and 
others, (p. 14) 

fhe result of such education will he sclt-aciualizalion. and 

since self-aetuali/ation is such a powerful inherent need in humans, as students 
see the subject matter as self-enhancing, it will be \ iewed as relevantly related 
to their li\es. They will then become moie moti\ated to learn . . . (p. l.^H. 

Although integrated instruction does not normalb' include the sorts of humanistic 
language-learning aeti\itics ad\oeated b\ Moskowitz (1978). the Foresee .Approach certainly 
promotes all of these \alues. We belie\e that teachers should ne\er underestimate the learning 
potential of children Gi\en instruction, encouragement, and guidance that enhances their sense 
ol' self-worth, they are capable of amazing achievements. Perhaps the greatest strength of the 
I'oresec /\pproaeh is that it equips the teacher with a wa> >'l'siv7/u,g llic sludenis up for sticivw. 



Wo ha\’o found that when this is ;)''complislicd. tlio students arc moti\atod and success almost 
in\ariabl\ tends to follow, 

2.3.3 Vygotsky 

The great Russian psychologist I..S. Vygotsky died in hut his ideas about 

cognition and learning ha\e recently begun to gain the influence the\ deser\e. We shall 
outline two of his central concepts, attempting briell\ to relate them to the theor\ and practice 
of integrated instruction, 

One of Vygotsk> ’s major insights about learning was that "mental functioning occurs 
first between people in social interaction and then within the child on the ps\chological plane" 
(Rogoff & Wertsch. R)S4). fhinking. reasoning, and problem sohing are initially carried out 
on the itUcrpsycholo^ical plane, a., collaborati\e endea\ors iiwoK ing se\eral participants (e g., 
parent and child, teacher and child). fhis becomes the basis for these processes to be 
internalized b\’ the child, at which point the\ become integrated into (and in fact help create) 
the inirapsycholoyical plane, 

Vygotsky's second ke\ concept relates to the dynamics of this de\ elopmental process. 
spccificallN’. how indi\ iduals proceed from lower stages of ps\chological functioning to higher 
stages, fo explain this. Vygotsky proposed a construct which he called the zone of proximal 
development (/.PD), lie argued that it is simplistic to define children's de\elopmental levels 
onl\’ in terms of what the\ can do on their own (as. for example, on written intelligence tests). 
Any child can reasonably be regarded as ha\ ing two le\ els of de\ elopment; 

a) the le\ el of indi\ idual. independent functioning, i.e.. the le\ el o\' actual develop- 
ment'. and 

b) the le\ol at which the child can function "while participating in instructional 
.social interaction" (Rogoff & Wertsch. 1P84). i.e.. the le\el of potential 
development. 

Vygotsk\ defined the zone of proximal de\elopment as 

the distance between the actual de\ elopmental le\el as determined b>- 
independent problem sohing and the le\el of potential de\elopment as 
determined by problem soh ing under adult guidance or in collaboration with 
more capable peers (Vygotsk>. 1P7S) 

In contrast to Piaget, who maintained that instruction should be appropriate to developmental 
stages that ha\e alread> been completed. V>gotsk> argued that 
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instruction is good only when it proceeds ahead of development. It then 
awakens and rouses to life those functions which arc in a stage of maturing, 
which lie in the /.one of proximal development. It is in this way that instruction 
plays an extremely important role in development (Vygotsky. 1956). 

Vygotsky's theory underlies a number of recent pedagogical notions. One of the best 
known is the concept of scaffolding (Wood. Bruner. & Ross. 1976). A teacher using this 
technique "monitors the child's current level of skill and supports or ‘scaffolds' the child's 
extension of current skills and knowledge to a higher level of eompetenee" (Rogoff & 
Gardener. 1984). A second related notion is Tharp and Gallimore's (1988) conception of 
teaching as assisted performance: "teaching can be said to occur when assistance is offered 
at points in the ZPl) at which performance requires assistance" (p. 41). 

We ha\e placed considerable emphasis on Vygotsky's theories because we believe 
Tharp and Gallimore's definition of teaching to be a profoundly insightful one. BSL students 
have to be a.ssisted through two different, though related, zones of proximal development: the 
language zone and the content zone. They will not find it easy to tra\erse cither zone without 
expert guidance from the teacher, whose role in the classroom obviously transcends that of 
being a mere facilitator of interesting activities. Good teaching, we affirm, demands both skill 
at estimating each student's /.PI) and expertise in providing instruction that will foster the 
internalization of social experiences. The foresee Approach thus recognizes an important place 
for what Chaniot and O'Malley (1989) call "teacher-directed" activities, which are essential if 
students are to receive proper assistance through their ZPDs. We shall return to this matter 
below in our di.seussion of the whole language approach (Section 2.4.2). 

2.4 Fducational Foundations 

2.4.1 Language across the Curriculum 

Tike the other two modern movements to be discussed in this section, whole language 
and eooperati\e learning, the language across the curriculum movement is an approach for 
first (1,1) education that has been adapted for 1.2 instructional purposes. In I'aet. this 

movement is really the genesis of the current trend towards integrating language and content, 
its main tenet being - as the name suggests the idea of teaching language skills through 
all the subjects in the eurrieulum. 

The language across the eurrieulum movement was triggered originally by the Bullock 
Report in Great Britain, entitled A for Life (1975). One key observation of the 



Bullock Commission was that a child, in grow ing from 0 to 5 years of age. (a) accomplishes 
an incredibly complex task in Icaitiing its 1.1. and (b) learns more about its environment than 
in any subsequent .s-year span. I'or the young child, personal. eogniti\e growth and language 
growth proceed in concert. Language is the "means" and per.sonal growth is the "end." in the 
Report's terms. I'he two are "interlocking" from age 0 to .s. But this interlocking, the Report 
insists, .should be continued when school begins, not replaced b\ an approach that fractures and 
separates language learning from content learning. 

What we advocate here is no more than that this interlocking of the means and 
the ends .should be maintained ... throughout the \ears of schooling. To achieve 
this we must convince the teacher of histor\' or of seienee. lor example, that he 
(sic) has to understand the process by which his pupils take pos.session of the 
historical or seientifie information that is offered them: and that such an 
understanding in\olves his paying attention to the part lani’iiai’c plays in 
learning’. 

Obviously, this insight directly underlies and supports the current trend towards integrated 1.2 
instruction, including the foresee Approach. 

A second important insight ad\ aneed in the Bullock Report was that each school subject 
(science, social studies, mathematie.s. etc.) entails its own special, unique variety of academic 
language. 

In general, a curriculum subject, philosophically speaking, is a distinctive mode 
ot analysis. While many teachers reeogni/.e that their aim is to initiate a student 
in a particular mode of analysis, they rarely reeogni/.e the linguistic implications 
of doing so. 

The Bullock Commission was mainl\- concerned about de\ eloping the abilities of students to 
handle the dil'fering ///-.v/ language academic demands ol'\ arious curriculum subjects. I'lic need 
for such speeiali/.ed language instruction is e\en more acute when students are attempting to 
cope with curricular demands in a scconc/ language. All teachers of LSI. students, whether in 
LSI. or mainstream classrooms, should be aware of the unique linguistic demands of each 
subject area that their students ha\e to deal with. (Sec Ciillham. D86. for a number of 
insightful articles on this topic.) fhc foresee Approach, as we shall see. provides explicit 
guidelines for identifying these special linguistic features and for teaching them through 
content-area work. 
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2.4.2 The Whole Language Approach 

A second l.l leaching movement with ob\ious consequences for integrated I-'SL 
insirueiion is the whole language approach, which one supporter describes as no less tlian "a 
/)hil()S(>pln\ a beliel' s\siem about the nature ol' learning and how it can be fostered in 
classrooms and schools" (Weaver. IhhO). The burgeoning popularity of this moxement in 
recent years has been confined mainly to the elementary level, though whole language methods 
can certainly be applied at the secondary level as well (see. e.g.. Gilles cl a!.. Ih88). 

While we lack the space here to present a thorough description of whole language, we 
belie\e the essence of the approach is captured in the following four principles. 

a) Whole language instruction is holistic, featuring integration of all the language 
skills (listening, speaking, reading, and writing) as well as integration of language 
with content-area work. 

b) Both oral and written language must be functional and authentic in the whole 
language classroom, fulfilling real purposes for language users, expressing personal 
meanings, etc. 

c) Whole language instruction encourages considerable student control over the 
content of learning. To a large degree, the curriculum is "negotiated" with 
children, i.e.. "it evolves as teachers and children together explore topics and 
themes, generating new interests and goals" (Weaver. 1990). Note, however, that 
whole language teachers are expected to ensure that the mandated curriculum is 
somehow incorporated into the "negotiated" one. 

d) Learning activities in a whole language environment involve a great deal of 
interaction (student-student, student-teacher), collaboration, and communication. 
W'eaver (1990) asserts that whole language instruction is based on a transactional 
model of learning, "retlecting the fact that the learner actively engages with — or 
transacts with -• the external environment, including people and books, in order 
to learn." 

We heartily endorse these principles, and recommend them as important guidelines for 
foresee instruction, fhe llrst is. ol' course, at the heart of the foresee Approach. As I'or the 
others, we agree with the proponents of whole language that learning is enhamyd when 
language is used for real purposes, when students have some ownership over the curriculum, 
and when classroom activities arc collaborative and "transactional." 

Despite these obvious merits, howexer. we caution against the wholesale adoption of 
whole language as the sale basis ol' integrated fiSl. instruction. In our \iew. the whole 
language approach places too great a reliance on "inner-directed" learning, Adxocatcs of whole 
language generally assume, and ol'ten state explicitl) (e.g.. Goodman & Goodman. 1990). that 
suecessful learning depends mainly on the child's contribution to the process interest. 



motivation, personal sense of purpose, autonomy. ereati\ iiy. and so forth, This assumption is 
implieit in Wea\’er‘s interpretation of "transaetion" in principle (d) above. She \iews 
transaction as basically a one-way process, the child's aeti\e engagement with the external 
em ironment. I'here is no mention here of the em ironmcnt's acti\'c engagement with the child, 
fhis betrays a general lack of interest — t\pical of the proponents of whole language — 
towards the organization of maximalh’ effecti\ e en\ ironmental support. .A simpler name for 
the latter is "good teaching," 

In our opinion, good teaching means more than acting as a facilitator of children's 
learning and working to foster an atmosphere of independent inquir\ . important though these 
responsibilities may be, Ciood teaching also in\ol\es the ability to assess what students know 
and are able to do on their own. to estimate what thc\ could know and could do with proper 
pedagogical guidance, and to assist them to tra\erse the gap — this being, of course. 
Vygotsky's zone of proximal development. While much knowledge and many skills of 
language and content-area work can doubtless be "acquired" through experiential learning of 
the whole language variety, there are man\’ things that students cannot learn efficiently and 
successful 1\' without the teacher's help. 

We realize that we can be accused of exaggeration here. Whole language teaching, its 
supporters will insist, does not exclude teacher-centred instruction; skilled whole language 
teachers are able to draw upon a wide repertoire of different instructional styles, teacher- 
centred ones included, to meet the varied needs of their students. This is true, no doubt, but 
unfortunately, not all teachers possess the necessary expertise to do this. We fear that the 
whole language emironments of many students will turn out to he aimless and disorganized 
unless teachers are pro\ ided with clear-cut guidelines for incorporating appropriate teacher- 
centred instruction into their lessons. The foresee Approach contains specific guidelines of 
this sort, allowing teachers a s\ stematic way of effecti\ely blending together what C'hamot and 
O'Mallcw’ (ld89) call "teacher-directed" and "learner-centred" instructional procedures. 

2.4.3 C\»opcrative Learning 

During the mid-1980s, increasing attention began to be paid to the instructional 
advantages of cooperative learning (e,g,. Sla\ in. 198.i; .lohnson cl ai. 1984; Kagan. 198.'^. 
1980). Although most research on the topic has dealt with the luiglish 1.1 (i.e.. mainstream) 
context, .lacob and Matt.son (1987) suggest that coopcrati\c learning methods can also con- 
tribute to the academic dcwelopmcnt of HSl. .students. ()b\iousl\, such arrangements pro\ ide 



opportunities for a great deal of personal interaetion air.ong students. In mainstream 
classrooms, the increased communication between 1:SL and IZnglish-speaking students is likely 
to help the HSL students to impro.ve their communicative competence (McGroarty, 1992). 
More significantly from our perspective, their academic language proficiency — especially 
their oral proficiency — is bound to be promoted by such communication, since a good deal 
of it will invohe the performance of content-area tasks, .lacob and Mattson maintain that 
cooperative learning methods can be used with all HSL students and with any type of class: 

The methods are helpful with students from kindergarten through college at all 
levels of proficiency, in HSl. pullout classes, sheltered English classes, or 
mainstream classes. Subjects can include English as a second language or 
content areas such as math, science, and social studies (1987). 

Cooperative learning means more than putting students in small groups and having them 
work together. A number of dilTerent cooperative learning methods have been proposed in the 
literature on the topic. These differ from each other in a number of ways, including the aspects 
of de\ elopment promoted, the type of cooperation required, student roles, and teacher roles. 
Perhaps the best known of these methods — at least among ESL teachers — is the Jigsaw 
technique, which has been adapted for 1.2 instructional purposes by Coelho (1988). Still, some 
of the other specific methods reviewed by .lacob and Mattson (1987) would also seem to have 
promise for the teaching of ESI. students, though they might require a certain amount of 
modification. Kagan (1990) observes that cooperatixe learning methods, or structures as he 
calls them, are "content-free ways of organizing social interaction in the classroom." When 
utilized or applied for particular purposes in content-area lessons, structures give rise to specific 
activities. The advantage oi‘ knowing a variety of cooperative learning structures, such as those 
listed by Kagan ( 1990 ). is that they can be used to generate literally an unlimited number of 
clas.sroom activities. 

It is no exaggeration to say that cooperatixe learning of some kind should take place 
in every foresee lesson. Oral academic language skills are not developed in silent isolation. 
They stand a good chance ol groxving. hoxxever. xvhen liSl. students collaborate xvith each other 
or xvith English-speaking peers to accomplish meaningful content-related tasks. 



3. The Foresee Theoretical Model 



3.1 CALLA, the Basis of the Foresee Approach 

The Cognitive Academic Language Learning Approach, or CALLA (pronounced 
caLLA), is the invention of Anna Uhl Chamot and .1, Michael O'Malley, two innovative 
American researchers and educational theorists. Their model is explained at length in a number 
of their writings, especially Chamot & 0'Malle\’ (1986. 1987. 1989. 1994) and O'Malley & 
Chamot (1990). Readers wishing to deepen their understanding of CALLA. espeeially the 
details of its theoretical foundations in cognitive psychology, are advised to consult some of 
these sources. Chamot and O'Malley's work has been our major in.spiration. and we gratefully 
acknowledge our debt to their insights and achievements. 

The Foresee Approach is a modified version, or more accurately an extension, of 
CALLA. Foresee and CALLA share the same purpose and resemble each other in many 
important respects. The differences between the two models exist on two levels, the 
theoretical level and the level of classroom application. Our innovations on the latter level 
are discussed at length in the next two chapters, especially Chapter 3. Most of the remainder 
of the present chapter will be devoted to a rather thorough description of what we call the 
Forcjicc theoretical model, fhis model is ha.sed directly on CALl.A. though it incorporates 
a number of significant modifications. Perhaps the most obvious of these is our diagrammatic 
representation of the o\erall model and mo.st of its subcomponents, in the form of the 
triangular configuration shown in Fig. 1 .3 and in subsequent figures in this ehapter. 

Although the word "theoretical" may tempt some readers to skip the following pages, 
we must emphasize that a thorough understanding of this model is absolutely essential to an 
appreciation of the teaching techniques and sample lessons outlined in later chapters. Our 
objective here is to explain this important model in sufficient detail that the reader will he able 
to perceive its application in the practical examples to follow. 

3.2 Introduction to the Model 

Foresee, like CALLA. is a model of integrated instruction. Most other models of this 
type emphasize the integration of twn domains of knowledge, content and language. ('ALLA 
goes beyond them in advocating the integration of three domains: content, language, and 

learning strategies. Foresee copies this scheme, and thus a t\pieal CALLA lesson contains 
instruction relating to three components, as illustrated in l ig. 1.3 on the next page. 
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F’ig. 1.3: 3 Components of the Foresee Theoretical Model 



rhesc three components are not taught separateh'. in isolation from each other. Rather, 
they interact with each other in reciprocal and mutually supportive wa\’s, as indicated hy the 
two-way arrows in Fig. l..v fhe two components at the bottom, language and learning 
strategies, serve as the "base" for the learning of content (suhject matter). C'on\ersely. the 
content material provides the vehicle through which academic language proficiency can be 
developed and the learning strategies can he learned and practised. In lact, it is fair to sa>' that 
foresee instruction is "content-dri\ en," since the choice ol' content generall) determines which 
aspects of language and which leai ning strategies will be taught; hence, the position of content 
at the top of the triangle is appropriate. .As for the interaction between the two base 
components, well-chosen learning strategies can assist students to acquire language (knowledge 
and skills), while language skills are essential to the successful application ol' the learning 
strategies. As an e.xample of the latter dependence, good listening skills are olniously 
important to effecti\'e notetaking, one of the cogniti\e strategics listed b\' C'hamot and 
O'Malley (see Section 3. .3. 3). 

Our ne.xt step in explicating the foresee theoretical model will he to examine each ol 
these three main components separately, one h\ one. t )ur interpretation of the model at this 



point is somewhat original, as wo \'isuali/.o each component as containing three subeomponents 
which can be represented by diagrams congruent to that in I'ig. 1.3. 

3.3 The Three Components of the Foresee Theoretical Model 

3.3.1 The Content Component 

The selection of content material to be taught depends on a number of factors, including 
the students' interests, the teacher's imagination, the curriculum, and the leaching context. Let 
us focus on the last ot' these. ()b\iously. speeiali.st HSl, teachers wishing to implement 
content-based LAN(»l!A(«F instruction ha\e a good deal of latitude in selecting content 
topics for their classrooms, as they usualh' ha\ e no prescribed curriculum to follow. Although 
student interest is certainly a major criterion for deciding on what to teach in such a context. 
nSl. teachers are advised to choose topics that will prepare their students for regular subject- 
area work when they finally encounter it. Aeti\e collaboration between HSI. and main.stream 
teachers can lead to fruitful decisions in this regard (Short, Crandall, & Christian. 1989; Snow. 
Met. & Genesee, 1989). 



Regular classroom teachers face a more difficult problem, that of communicating 
complex ideas to HSl. students who are not yet fully prepared for content-area work, Chamot 
and O'Malley (1989) obser\e that mainstream teachers often react to the limited Hnglish 




Fig. 1.4: The Content Component 



proficicnc)' of ihoir HSl. siudonis h> leaching content on an adjusted or simplified level, 
tolerating lower-order academic and eogniii\ e skills in place of the more advanced skills they 
expect from iheir Knglish 1.1 students. Bui as C'hamol and O'Malley insist, this is a 
fundamental error. In their words. "HSl. students need to learn content that is appropriate to 
their de\ elopmenlal le\el and prior educational experience, and higher-level thinking skills are 
as much to be expected from them as from an> student" (H)8h: 114). Content-area teachers 
who must cope dail> with 1-Sl. students from apparentl) poor academic backgrounds may 
protest that there seems little else the> can do with these students but lower their expectations 
as a wa\ of getting them through. 1 his reaction is understandable; there is no question that 
many of our HSl. students are lacking in some of the basic knowledge and skills essential for 
success in mainstream courses. 1 heir pre\ ions educational experiences, for whate\ er reasons, 
have not equipped them adequatel) for our curricula. Nevertheless, content teachers should 
reali/e that watering down the subject matter and lowering expectations cannot sol\e the 
problem. Such measures simpl\' postpone the daw if it e\ er comes, when these students catch 
up to their Ihiglish-speaking peers in academic proficiency. 

fuming directl) to the internal composition of the content component, we suggest that 
content mastery generall) iinohes knowledge of three sorts, as depicted in Hig. 1.4. 

Facts are chunks of information about a gi\en subject area, for example, names, dales, 
places, and e\ cuts in histor\ . I’roccsscs are relations or connections between entities or events, 
usiialh coneei\ed as dynamic models. .\n example would be the water cycle in geography, 
which consists of a complex sequence of e\ents. Both facts and processes, which we ha\e 
placed at the base of the triangle in Hig. 1.4. are instances of what .Andersor (1985) calls 
ilccUirativc knowlalj^c. what we "know" about a gi\en topic. 1 he skills represented b\' the 
topmost circle are particular modes of anal>sis. rellection. acti\it>-. etc. which one learns 
through participation in indi\idual subject areas. 1 he most ob\ious examples ot content- 
specific skills are those of mathematics computational skills, algebraic skills, etc. Hach 
subject area contains its own unique set of skills, although some -• like problem-soh ing .skills 
ob\iously cross disciplines. Skills are instances o{ procedural kuowlcilpc (Ander.son. 1985), 
that is. what we know how to do in a gi\en subject. 

We emphasi/e that these aspects of declarati\e and procedural knowledge are to be 
understood here as strietl_\ conicni-rclalcd. Students learn the facts, processes, and skills of 
science. I'or instance. b_\ stud> ing and "doing" seicnce. ()b\iousl_\. howe\ er, language is crucial 



to all three elements. In learning the facts of science, students must learn appropriate vocabu- 
lary. In describing processes, they must use the proper terms and sentence patterns for 
expressing sequence, cause and effect, etc. In writing experiment reports (a "skill"), they must 
use the passive \'oice. The examples are endless, because content unci lun^fiiage are 
inextricably related. Nevertheless, the language component is best examined in isolation. Let 
us do so now. 

3.3.2 The Language Component 

The purpose of the language component is to give students practice in using English as 
a tool for learning academic subject matter. Teachers can promote academic language 
proficiency in two ways, (a) by providing explicit lany,uay,e instruction when necessary, and 
(b) by taking care to build valuable lany,iiay.e experiences into content-area work. One 
ditterence between our Foresee Approach and CALLA is that we assign greater importance to 
the first of these than Chamot and O'Malley do. Their writings contain little information about 
explicit language teaching, emphasizing instead the "experiential" route to academic language 
learning. The purpose of the language development component of CALLA. they state, is to 
give students 

sufficient practice in using language in academic contexts so that language 
comprehension and production become automatic and students develop the ability 
to communicate about academic subjects (TESOL Quarterly 1987: 234). 

While we agree that participation in content-area activities is of great bencllt in developing 
students' academic language skills, we belie\e that explicit instruction is often necessary to 
make students aware ol many of the special features of academic language — grammatical 
structures, discourse markers, functions, etc. 

Another difference between the Foresee Approach and CALLA is the orp mization of 
the language component. Chamot and O'Malley (e.g.. 1986, 1987) identify four "aspects of 
language" to be included in this component: vocabulary, academic language functions. 

language structures and di.wour.w features (grouped together), and language skills. Since 
vocabulary, or lexical knowledge, is clearl\' an aspect of what we may call "linguistic 
knowledge." as are structures and discourse features, we prefer to lump these three together, 
as shown in Fig. 1.5. 

In our experience, many content-area teachers are untamiliar v\ith some of the important 
aspects of this component, especially structures, discourse features, and functions. This is 
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understandable, as a full uiiderslandiii” of these matters generall_\' requires a eertain 
iiequaintanee with tlie Held ol linguisties. which most teachers lack. We hope the following 
hriel explanations succeed in elarilying these aspects to a satislaetory degree, hut we make no 
pretense at completeness here. With this note of caution, let us now proceed to examine each 
of the three subcomponents represented by the circles in Fig. 1..^. 

(1) Linguistic Knowledge 

(a) Voeabulaiw. .Ml teachers reeogni/.e the need to teach students the special i/ed 
vocabulary and technical terms of each subject area, usually through explicit procedures. In 
geography. Ibr example, students must learn the meanings ol' words like peninsula, moraine, 
preeipilation. and so forth. Content \ocabular\ also includes common everyday words used 
in special senses. For example, fnree and enerpy have quite specific meanings in physics. 

In our opinion, the \ocahular\ difllcultie . of FSI. students go be\’ond the "speeiali/.ed" 
terms of the content areas. .Academic writing tends to contain numerous Hiiglish words that 



are unfamiliar to students whose eompetenee is limited more or less to what we have ealled 
"communicative" language. Words Wkc csiimalc. cxpUinaiion. i\nd approxiniaicly. forc.xample. 
are not especially common in e\er\day speech, though they feature prominently in academic 
language across the content spectrum. BtUh liSl. and mainstream teachers shcnild make a 
deliberate effort to identify and teach such potentially troublesome words. 

Ihcre exist many uscl'ul techniques Idr teaching vocabulary, but we cannot go into the 
questit)!! of methodology in the limited space available here. For detailed information, see Seal 
(1991) and references cited therein. .lust one piece of ad\iee will have to sufllee here, 
reaching a word usualls invohes more than simpl\ teaching its meaning, the usual focus of 
attemion. Other aspects that may need to be explained about a word are its derivational roots 
(cspeciallv prefixes and sufllxes). its part of speech (noun. verb. etc.), related derivati\es (e.g.. 
explain - explanation - explanatory), and potentially confusing "near s\ nonyms" (other words 
that mean almost — but not quite -- the same thing). Proper vocabulary teaching includes 
attention to details such as these. 

(b) Structures. The second important aspect of linguistic know ledge is structures, or. 
more precisely, grammatical structures. By this we mean grammatical forms like verb tenses, 
articles, prepositions, reiatixe clauses, sentence patterns, etc. that are commonly used in content 
areas. A good example is the passive \oiee. which is used extensively in science to describe 
processes, report experiments, and so on. Of course, the passive voice is also used in other 
subject areas, so students could practise its use across the eurrieulum if enough teachers 
devoted conscious attention to it. 

Most content-area teachers do mu consider themselves "language teachers." so they may 
avoid the responsibility of providing explicit instruction about important struetures which their 
students may cneounter. fhe\- may. in fact, llnd diflleulty e\en in recognizing which struetures 
are common in their disciplines. Again, eollahoration between liSl. specialist teachers and 
mainstream teachers is iinaluable in raising awareness about such matters, and hence in 
bringing content-area material and tasks into the range ol' liSl. students' capabilities. 

(c) Discourse Features. 1 he term "discourse" relers to the organization ol’ language 
in units greater than the sentence. Although this is a complex topic iiwolx ing many aspects 
of language, teachers need be eoneerned for the most part about only three kinds of discourse 
features: rhetorical organization, discourse markers, and theme-rheme structure. 



Rhclorical or^anizalion rd'crs lo the \va_\' slrclchcs ol' icxl larger than llic senlcnce are 
eoiistriieted. The elassie example is paragraph sirueuire. ot'ien reeommencled lo be "topic 
senienee ->■ supporting details eoncluding sentenee." Other examples are textbook 
organization, the strueture of friendly letters and business letters, the format of scienee 
experiment reports, and the organization of essays (descripti\ e. expositor)-, ete.) and narratives. 
HSl, students need to be taught about such important features of academic discourse. 

fhe second important aspect of discourse that teachers might include in content-area 
instruction is the host of special terms • - sentence connectors, "discourse linkers." and 
"discourse markers" ■ - that abound in academic writing, fhere are literally hundreds of these, 
most of which are used to achicwe textual cohesion, ferms like ncvcrihclcss. in spile of. 
conscquemly. therefore, in eonirasi lo. and on the other hand are infrequent in everyday 
communication, so liSl, students need to be taught their meanings and their proper grammatical 
usage. Content-area teachers do tiot have to conduct extensi\e research to identily such terms; 
all the)- need ti> do is refer to their textbook, each chapter of which will likely contain dozens 
of them. It is not surprising that l-'Sl. students w ill have problems w ith these, but if conscious, 
deliberate attention is paid to their explanation and practice, the problems will disappear, and 
students' academic language proncicncy will increase dramatically. 

\ third important a.'^pcct of discourse structure is // r' organization of information within 
sentences, f'roi-n the point of \ iew- of informtition organization, most sentences consist of two 
distinct parts; 

a) the topic, or what is being talked about. Some linguists call this the theme of the 
sentence. It is followed li)- 

b) the comment, or what is said about the theme. 1 his is often called the rheme ot 
the sentenee. 

I'Or example, consider tl-ie following discourse. Mary; "Where's )(uir brother'.’" Hill: "lies 
in the shower." In Bill's response, he is the theme (what is being talked about), while is i s) 
iit the shower is the rheme (what is said about "he"). Notice that in normal di.scourse the 
theme t\picall\ consists of "gi\en" information, whereas the rheme is usuall) "new" irilor- 
mation. for simplicit). we call this correspondence thcnic-rhcnu' structure in the lesson 
plans of fhapters 4. and 6. It is e\ idenced. for example, in students' answers to written 
i|uestions like "What is a meteorologist'.’” 1 he response would be. .1 meleorolopisi (theme 
gi\en information comes first) is a person wlio '^linlies the weather (rheme new 
information follows theme). 
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(2) Functions 

No aspect of the language component is hardci- for teachers to grasp than functions, or. 
to give them a more specific name, academic language functions. The functions of language, 
simply enough, are the uses to whieh luij}^ua^i^e is put. But what does it mean to "teach 
functions"? If that means to "teach the uses of language." does it also imoKe teaching 
language itsell? I low do I'unctions relate to structural and discourse features? Are there 
different types of functions? Is an\thing iinoKed in teaching them {whatever that means) 
other than giving students a chance to practise'.’ 1 hese and other related questions beg for 
answers, but few are usualh forthcoming. e\ en from biSl, teachers. And if functions are a 
slippery topic for specialists, they are certain to be harder for content teachers to grasp. Let 
us try to demystily this obscure subcomponent. 

It may be helpl'ul to begin b> comparing academie language functions (which we shall 
call ALFs) with communicative language functions (CLFs). fhe latter were discussed in 
Section 1.2. where we observed that one important objective of communicative language 
teaching was to develop students' prollciency in using language to express social functions like 
greeting, apologi/.ing. etc. As an example, let us consider what is entailed in teaching the 
function of apologizing, Cleaiiv. liSL students will already know what it means to apologize; 
they surely are able to do so in their iiati\e languages, both accurately and appropriately. We 
might conclude, then, that "teaching apologizing" does not mean teaching the actual function 
at all, since students alread> know it. fhe matter is more complicated than that, however. It 
is true that thev will understand the general notion ol'what an apology is. but what they will 
not know are the variety of English expressions Ibr expressing apology nor the social 
conditions on their use. .'\pologies in Ihiglisli range in Ibrce from a simple "sorry" or "pardon 
me" to "plea.se accept my humble apologies." with many other expressions in between. 
Speakers ol Ihiglish automatically know which expressions to use in a given social situation. 
Ibr example, that the first two of the phrases aho\ e but not the last - are appropriate after 
accidentally brushing against someone in the hallway. .lutlging from this example, it appears 
that "learning a ('Ll" is mainly a matter of learning (a) the \arious expressions available to 
express the function, and (b) the social appropriateness of each. 

We ha\e discussed CLLs in some detail because they are fairly simple and may help 
to make academic language functions (.Al l s) more easily understood. Al.Ls are the lunctions 
ol' language typical of content-area work. Defining, classifying, and hypothesizing, to choose 
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three at random, arc typical AI.l-'s — they arc common purposes of language in academic 
work, though comparatively rare in e\eryday conversation. It should be noted that functions 
need not be restricted to one category or the other (communicative or academic). Some, like 
arguing, describing, and asking for information, qualify as both CLl's and ALFs, although the 
ways of accompli.shing them may differ somewhat from sphere to sphere. 

Let us begin our discussion of Al.Fs by asking what is involved in teaching them. 
Unlike CLFs. the functions of academic work may not be clear to HSL students. Putting this 
another way. students may not understand the "conceptual" side of ALFs. what it means, for 
example, to define, classify. h\pothesi/,e. evaluate, report, and so on. One of the principal aims 
of content-area work should be to teach students these concepts themselves. Obviously, 
however, such functions cannot be accomplished effectively except through appropriate 
language forms, so considerable attention should be devoted to teaching these as well. To go 
one step further, teachers might consider emphasi/.ing the names of the ALFs that their 
students are expected to express, .ALFs are the uses of academic language, and ESL students 
— indeed, all students — should certainly know what these uses arc called. Summing this all 
up. the three important aspects ol' teaching .ALFs can he depicted by our usual triangle, as in 
Fig. 1.6, 

There is more to sa\ about teaching .Al.l s. but let us digress for a moment to consider 
a second important question about them, one that has not been uidel\ addressed in the 
literature: can the> be classil'ied into dilTerent t>pes'? We propose that there are two basic 

kinds of academic Ian; iiage function, H\ wa> of introduction, it seems that the language 
in\'ol\ed in accomplishing certain .Al.l s would be relatively easy to teach, functions in this 
category might include comparing, contrasting, classi lying, predicting, exemplilving. and 
hypothesizing. On the other hand. man\ ,\L1 s seem so general and so unrelated to specific 
linguistic Idrms that one would scarcch know where to begin teaching them. Some tunctions 
of this t_\pc are explaining, describing, justilying. persuading, svnthesi/ing. and evaluating. 

To capture this essential dilfcrence. let us categorize .ALFs into two basic types called 
microfuiictions and mncrofiinctions, Micro/iiiiclions are small-scale; they involve the 
performance of rather specific language tasks with comparative!) namnv purposes, Macrofiinc- 
lioiis. on the other hand, are larger-seale uses in the sense that thev pertain to more general 
language tasks with broader purposes. 
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Fig. 1.6: reaching Academic Language Functions 



'11)0 dilloroiicc is ivncctcd in the inlci ivlatcd donuiins of syntax and discourse features. 
Microfunctions can ueiieralh- be aeeoni|-)lislied b\' means of limited stretches of discourse, one 
or t\U) sentences at most, furthermore. the\- tend to be reali/ed through a relatieely small 
number of distinetiee sentence patterns, thus allowing easil\- iilentifiable form-function 
maleluip.s, and are olten signaled by distinetie e discourse markers (e.g.. llicrcjorc. if. is. arc 
calk'd), lo illustrate, consider the following examples o\' defini)!'.^. a typical mierofunetion. 

I hese are taken Irom a senior 2 (grade 10) geography textbook (Ileadon cl a!.. 19S9). 

a) .An air mass is a huge body of air containing similar weather conditions 
throughout. 

b) 1 hese irregular deposits ol \arying heights arc called moraines. 

e) I'raetures in the rocks of the earth's crust arc known ns Janlls. 

d) .Still further west, iirimarily in the semideserts of the (ireat Plains, soils are 

affected by salinizalion. i.c.. deposits of mineral salts lel't on the surface after 
e\tiporation of soil moisture. 

I’he expressions in bold print are diseouree markeis eommonle used (among o.thers) for 
defining terms. Notice also the sentence patterns typical of this function. Other examples ol 
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dotlning cmild ’ic added, bul these sluuild sulTiee to illustrate the linguistic nature of 
mieixifunetions. 

Maerofunetions. in contrast, are usualU aeeoniplished through longer stretches of 
discourse, and are not neeessariU associated with particular sentence patterns or helpful 
discourse signals. The reader might pause for a moment to relleet on what he or she would 
do if required to explain, describe, report, justily. ur e\aluate something. C'learly. there are no 
set formats for aeeomiMishing such maerofunetions. How one chooses to go about the task 
depends on man\ factors, and it is liighh improhahle that am two writers (or speakers) would 
accomplish such a function in exaetl) the same wa\. One further point: since maerofunetions 
t\pi(.ally invohe exteiKled discourse. the\ are subject to linguistic anaKsis and description 
mainl\ on the discourse le\el rath.er than on the s\ntactic le\el. 

Returning to the topic of teaching .Al.l s. it should be clear that procedures for teaching 
microlunctions will dilTer signilleanth from those needed lor maerofunetions. Since 
microfunctions are t\pieall\ related to identiHable sentence patterns and detlnite discourse 
signals, it is quite feasible for teachers to make these connections explicit. On the other hand. 
maerofunctii>ns generalK iinohe longer stretches ol' discourse, and are less clearly associated 
with distinctive formal features, leaching these will therel'ore tend to be more difficult, for 
one thing, appropriate instruetion of maerofunetions must necessarily focus more on textual and 
rhetorical organi/ation than on seiUeiiee-level phenomena. But opportunities to practice such 
I'unctions can be built into num> content activities, provided that teachers are willing to do so. 
and with sufficient experience in aeeomiilishing maerofunetions. students should eventuallv be 
able to acquire control over them. 

Much more could be added here about the thomv topic of .Al.fs. hut we hope the 
explanation above has succeeded in shedding some light on this important subcomponent, 1 he 
samitle lesson plans included in this manual will provide the reader with some practical ideas 
about how to teach these functions, 

(3) .Skills 

It will not be neeessaiv to go into as mueh detail about academic language skills, 
specifteallv , listening, speaking, reading, and wi iting for aeademie purposes, .All teachers have 
a general understaiKling of the nature of these skills. No doubt the two literticy skills, reading 
and writing, .ire the most he.ivilv emph.isi/ed in eonteiit-are.i cl.issrooms. Both C'.Al 1,,A and 
the foresee .Approach, however, recommend that oiiportunities also be provided for practice 
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of the two oracy skills, listening and speaking. Listening skills are particularly important for 
comprehending content-area material (lectures, explanations, instructions, etc.). 

VVe shall not consider the matter of instructional practice here. Methods and procedures 
for teaching reading or writing can he found in numerous publications, and these topics are so 
vast that it would be futile even to begin discussing them. A good introduction to content-area 
reading can be found in Dubin & Byeina (1991). Some useful techniques for teaching writing 
skills arc explained in Olshtain (1991) and Kroll (1991). and in the references cited in these 
articles, fhese sources are certainly worth consulting, but we want to emphasize that I'oresec 
does not rely on an\ eomentional method or methods of teaching academic language skills. 
Rather, our approach dcwelops .students' skills in an integrated I'ashion. as a natural by-product 
of moti\ated in\olvement in content-area wink. 

VVe would like to make one important point about teaching academic language skills, 
however. Teachers should avoid the tendency to \ iew each skill as an undifferentiated ability. 
The expression "knowing how to read." for example, is really quite simplistic. The two writers 
of this manual know how to read, but both of us (like most people) ha\e a lot of trouble 
comprehending income tax manuals and insurance policies, and would doubtless be lost trying 
to understand journal articles about nuclear physics or medieval dissertations on theology. The 
skill of reading actually di\ ides into a rather large set of related subskills - - reading for 
general ideas, reading for specific information, reading for pleasure, etc. fhe same is true 
about the other skills. Being able to write an entertaining and informative friendl>’ letter, for 
example, does not mean that one can write a good formal essay. 

The in.structional implications of this general idea should not be hard to perceive. Liach 
content area makes its own special demands regarding which aspects of the four skills are 
important. Teachers should therefore make an effort to pro\ide practice in those subskills 
which are relcwant to their fields. Lxamples of how this can be done are contained in many 
of the lesson plans included in this manual. 

To conclude this explanation of the language component, we would like to describe how 
its three subcomponents interact with each other. Referring hack to fig. 1.5. linguistic 
knowledge is ohvioush essential to the accomplishment of functions and the performance of 
skills. C.'omersely. the need to execute .\I.Ts and make use of academic skills will stimulate 
constant growth ol' the learner's knowledge about language \oeabiilar\. structures, and 
discourse features. .\s for the relationship between functions and skills, the latter arc simph 





the modalities througli whieh the \arious functions are actually accomplished. The two-way 
arrows in I'ig, 1.5 are intended to indicate this set of interactiems. Clearly, the h'oresee 
language component operates as a closely .iitegrated unit. 

3.3.3 Ihc Learning Strategies Component 

'1 he third and last component of' Foresee, the one that sets it apart From other models 
of integrated instruction aside from CAl.l.A. is the learning strategies component. Chamot 
and O'Malley ha\e often emphasized that learning strategies are a unique feature of their 
approach, and in their publications and writings the) generally de\ote considerable attention 
to explaining them. In their words, these strategies are "conscious techniques that facilitate 
learning both language and eontent" (1089). Chamot and O'Malley argue that students can 
dramatically impro\ e their ability to understand and remember new information if they make 
i\ deliberate effort to learn and appl\ a \ ariet\ of these learning strategies, ideally to the point 
of autcmiatieity. 




I he learning strategies component is pictured in Fig. 1.7. 1 he three categories 

represented in the diagram were establisheil b\ Chamot and O'Mallc) as a result of personal 
research aiul an extensi\e re\iew of previous studies td' learning strategies (O'Malley iC 
Chamot. lono). ,A detailal list of learning strategies excerpted from Chanu't iC O'Malley 



(1987) is shown in Table 1.1 on pages 36 and 37. Along with C'haniot and O'Malley's 
descriptions of the various strategies, we inelude explanations, eomnients. or notes pertaining 
to the frequent applications of these strategies in Foresee instruction. The reader may find it 
useful to consult this table when reading through the many sample lesson plans ineluded in 
Chapter 4. All of the specific strategies discussed below are taken from this table. 

(1) Mctacognitivc Strategics 

Roughly defined, metacognitixe strategies are those relating to the decisions that 
students have to make about how to approach or attack learning and thinking tasks, fhese 
include strategies for: 

(a) Planning one’s learning efforts. Referring to fable 1.1. some important 
planning strategies included there are ,4 ^/va we organization (prex iew ing material 
to be learned). Selective attention (deciding in adxance to pay attention to 
specific language cues xvhich xvill aid comprehension), and Ori’anizational 
planning (planning the structure and content of xvritten or spoken language that 
the learner intends to produce). The first txxo of these are receptive strategies, 
xvhile the third is a productive strategy. 

(h) Monitoring one’s understanding as learning proceeds. This is called Self- 
monitoring. It can he receptive (periodically checking one's comprehension of 
xvritten or spoken input) or productive (checking the accuracy and/or 
appropriateness of language produced). 

(c) Evaluating one’s success at achieving an overall learning objective. This is 
called Self-evaluation. It differs from self-monitoring in that the learner 
exaluates hoxv xxell he or she has accomplished a task after it has been 
completed. 

(2) C ognitive .Strategies 

These are strategies xvhich can he applied directly to the tasks of understanding and 
learning. .Such strategies tend to he either mental or physical, though most can actually he 
utili/ed in cither mode. 

(a) Mental Strategies. Referring to the list in Table 1.1. a good example of a 
"mental" cognitixe strategx is Imagery (using xisual images to understand and 
remember nexx information). Of course, it is also possible to use real physical 
images for this purpose, hut this strategy can certainly be a mental one. Other 
mental strategies are (Irouping. ncduction/induction. Auditory repre.wntation. 
Idahoration. Transfer, and Inferencing. (See Table 1.1 on pages 36 and 37 for 
explanations of these strategies.) 
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(b) Physical Strategies. The term "physical" means that these strategies involve the 
use or production of real materials, usually written. An example of a receptive 
eognitive strategy of this type is Resourcing (using reference materials like dic- 
tionaries. encyclopedias, or textbooks). Productive physical strategies include 
Xoie taking and Summarizing. Physical strategies are often called study skills, 
although Chamot and O'Malley prefer to avoid this term. 



(3) Social-Affcctive Strategics 

These are strategies through which the learner somehow enlists the support or assistance 
of other people (e.g.. peers, teachers), or establishes an emotional or attitudinal state of mind 
conducive to success. 

(a) Social Strategies. Chamot and O'Malley identify two of these. Que.stioning for 
clarification (soliciting help from someone else) and Cooperation (working with 
others to complete a learning task). 

(b) Affective Strategics. fhe single affecti\e strategy listed by Chamot and 
O'Malley is Self-talk ("reducing anxiety by using mental techniques that make 
one feel competent to do the learning task"). 



The importance of these strategies should not be underrated. They are not a "frill" that 
the teacher simply "tacks onto" the content and language components of lessons. Rather, they 
constitute a major pathway to empowerment, a means through which students can develop into 
efficient and independent learners. Chamot and O'Malley strongly recommend, as we do. that 
they be explicitly taught and consciously practised through the \’ehicle of content-area work. 
Explicit instruction should involve teaching the names of the strategies, although this can be 
done on a simplified level (see below). Some innovative ways of providing opportunities for 
the practice of learning strategies are suggested in the sample lessons and units later in this 
manual. 

Students would likely have trouble grasping all these learning strategies if the topic 
were presented on too sophisticated a level. To solve this problem. Chamot and O'Malley 
have devised a set jf colour-coded sheets (or transparencies) which list the basic strategies in 
each category in simplified terms. Versions of their sheets, modified to be appropriate tor 
.secondary ESE students, are appended to this chapter after the list of references. When taught 
via these sheets, the various strategies are comprehensible to all students. It is interesting to 
note the reasons behind the eolours associated with the different strategy categories. 

- Metacognitive strategies are blue, a "eool" colour suitable to the retlective process 
of "stepping back" from a learning task and contemplating how to approach it. 
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Table 1.1; List of Learning Strateg ies 



NOTK: Column 2 contains ('hamot & (yMallcv's (1^)87) descriptions ofthc learning strategics, \Nord lor word; 

column 3 gives explanations, comments, or notes relating to the frequent application of the strategics 
in instruction using the Foresee Approach. 



METACOGNITIVE STRATEGIKS: 



Sfraft\iiics to tfw pliouiin^, monitonny^, or cyahiatin^ of otic's own learning 



Advance 

organization 



Previewing the main ideas and 
concepts of the material to he 
learned, often by skimming for the 
organizing principle 



A receptive strategy looking at headings, 

subheadings. accompan\ing pictures or diagrams, 
etc., to get ideas about (and predict) the contents of 
a reading passage. 



Organizational Planning the parts, sequence, main 
planning ideas, or language functions to be 

expressed orall\ or in writing 



Selective Deciding in advance to attend to 

attention specific aspects of input, often by 

scanning for ke\ words, concepts, 
and or linuuistic markers 



Selfmonitoring C'hecking one's comprehension 

during listening or reading, or 

checking the accurac\ and or 
appropriateness of one's oral or 
written production while it is taking 
place 

Self-e\ aluation .ludging how well one has 

accomplished a learning acti\it\ 
after it has been completed 



A productive strategy - used when planning note 
taking activities, procedures for answering questions, 
etc. 



Receptive - listening (or reading) for key words and 
discourse markers that will assist in comprehending 
the material, taking notes, etc. May also assist in 
production (question-answering) when students 
identify and underline the most important words in 
written questions. 

Receptive or productive checking one's own 
understanding of the material while learning is going 
on. or checking the accuraev of one's w'ork as it is 
being done. 



Receptive or productive similar to Self 

monitoring, but performed after the completion of the 
task. Often a collaborative endeavor enlisting the 
support of peers or the teacher. 



C(K;NmVE STRATECMES 

Strategics which i'an he tipplicil ilircetly to the tasks of unJerstandin^ and learning 



Kesourcimj 



(irouping 



Ni»te takuu! 



Using target-language reference 
materials such as ilictionaries. 
enev eloped ias. or le\tb^H^k^ 

('lassifving words, terminologv. or 
concepts according to their attributes 



Writing down kev words and 
concepts in .ibbrevialed verb.d. 
graphic, or numerical form during a 
listeninu or reading aclivitv 



Often accomplished bv making use of resources such 
as librarv materials, newspapers, fliers, magazines, 
etc. 

Increasing one's understanding of content material bv 
grouping together sets of things having similar 
characteristics. \Mien the groups are named ns well, 
this process is better calletl i'lassijyin^. 

Ol'ten goes hand in hand with Organizational 
phinniny and Sch'Ltivc attcntiim e.g., writing a 
column of numbers and then listening for the answers 
to a predetermined series ol' questions. 



ERIC 
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Summarizing 


Making a mental or written 
summary of information gained 
through listening or reading 


Sometimes accompanies Uroupin^. since a sunimarv' 
ma\ consist of information in a series of separate 
categories. Also, often follows Note taking as an end 
result. 


Deduction 

induction 


Applying rules to understand or 
produce the second language, or 
making up rules based on lai^guage 
analysis 


Actually two .strategies in one. Used w'hen wrestling 
with any problem of linguistic form (grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, etc.), cither by applying rules 
already learned {Deduedon) or by formulating one's 
own rules on the basis of available linguistic 
evidence {Induction). 


Imager) 


Using visual images (either mental 
or phvsical) to understand and 
remeniher new information 


Using pictures to increase understanding, or making 
diagrams (e.g., Venn diagrams), charts, or other 
graphic representations to make information easier to 
understand and remember. Often accompanies 

Grouping. 


Auditory 

representation 


Pla\ ing back in one’s mind the 
sound of a word, phrase, or longer 
language sequence 


May be teacher-initiated. Used particularly in Sotc 
taking. 


Idaho rat ion 


Relating new information to prior 
knowledge, relating different parts of 
new information to each other, or 
mak ing tiiean ingful personal 
associations to the fiew' information 


Basical 1), building upon one's previous knowledge of 
a subject. Often, learning more about a particular 
topic by Resourcing (doing research on particular 
subtopics). Also, may involve expanding one's 
linguistic expression of a topic or idea (words — >> 
sentences - > paragraphs). 


Transfer 


Using previous linguistic knowledge 
or prior skills to assist comprehen- 
sion or produetion 


Making use of previously acquired lingui.stie 
knowledge or skill to assist in coping with a new and 
different learning task. 


Interencing 


Using information in an oral or 
written text to guess meanings, 
piedict outcomes, or complete 
tiiissing parts 


In the f'oresee Approach. Predict in^ means guessing 
what will come next in a story or other reading 
passage, inferenctn^ means guessing at answers - 
lo c|uestions. when grouping or taking notes, etc. 


SOC lAL-AFFFCTIVK STRATK(;iFS: 




Sfruft'^ics fhnmyh whit'lt flu* fciirncr somehow ( 
peers, (eaeliers) or esftihlishe.s un emofional or 


enlists- the support or iissi.stanee of other people (e.^.. 
attituduhil suite of mind conducive to siicces.s. 


(Jucstioning for 
elari Heat ion 


1- licit ing from a teacher or peer 
additional inl’ormaiion. rephrasitig. 
examples, or \eri Heat ion 


Basicall), the strateg) of activel) seeking help from 
others (peers or teacher). 


Cooperation 


Working together w ith peers to 
solve a problem, pool itilbrmatimi, 
check a learning task, model a 
language acti\it\. or get I’eedback 
from an ortil presentation 


Man) applications. Ol'ten useti with Seif-evaf tuition. 
1 ’suall) teacher-initiated (pairs, small groups). 


Self talk 


Reducing anxiets b\ using mental 
techniques ilul make one leel 
competent to do the learnitig task 


Sometimes in\ol\es the menial (or e\en spoken) 
"rehears, il” ot the *.teps that need to be perlormed to 
accomplish a p.irtieuKir task 
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- Cognitive strategies are green beeause the\ are fertile and prculuctive ways of 
enhancing learning. 

- Soeial-affeetive strategies are pink, a "warm" eoloiir rolleeting what ('hamot and 
O'Malley refer to as the "warm fu/./.y” nature of strategies involving interpersonal 
relationships and personal feelings. 




Fig. 1.8: The Foresee Fheorctical Model (complete) 



3.4 The Importance of the Foresee Theoretical Model 

The \ arious compoiiciils and suhcomponenls of ihc I'orcsco iheorctical model has'c so 
far been described and represenied in rather a piecemeal fashion. We remedy this shortcoming 
in big. 1.8. which shows the model in its complete Ibrm except for the details of the language 
component and. in particular, the linguistic knowledge subcomponent (see Fig. 1.5). 

Althcnigh the inlbrmation in this long section may seem rather technical and only 
distantl)' related to the eoneerns ol' actual classroom instruction, we are eoiwineed that effecti\’c 
application of our approach demands a certain degree of familiarit\ with the model pictured 
in Fig. 1.8. From the point ol'\iew ol' instriietional planning, the Foresee theoretical mode! 
plays an extremely important role: il proviilcs ihc icuchcr with a cornprchoisive }piidc fo 

making decisions iihoiii lesson objectives. F\er\ Foresee lesson, as we shall illustrate in 
Chapter 4. contains a comprehensive set ol' objeetiv es drawn I'rom each of the components (and 
subcomponents) shown in Fig. 1.8. One practical advantage of our diagrammatic 
representation is that it makes these elements easier to remember by linking them together in 
a kigical wav. 

3.5 Implementing the Foresee Approaeh: One Contribution from C'ALLA 

So lar we have Ibcused exclusively, via our theoretical model, on the objectives or 
content ol 1-oresee lessons what they should include. In this section we would like to 
consider briellv the question of how Foresee can be implemented. Although we shall deal with 
this topic exhaustivelv in Chapters 2 and we would like to take this opportunity to 
summari/.e one of the important contributions that C,\l.l..\ has made to our Foresee procedural 
scheme. 

Chamot and O'Mallev propose that a C.\l.l..-\ lesson should be divided into five phases, 
as follows. 

(a) Preparation. 1 he teachei' prepares the students for the lesson by helping them 
focus on the topic (e.g.. students recall prior knowledge through brainstorming). 

(b) Presentation. Fhe teacher presents the new material bv- explaining it. having 
students read it. or in some other I'ashion. 

(c) Practice. Fhe students are asked to participate in some activitv v>r [o 
accomplish some meaningful task which will provide them with an opportunitv- 
to "activelv manipulate both the eoncepts presented and the language skills 
needed to uiivlerstaiul and express the new information" (Chamot & O'Mallev, 
148b). 



(d) Evaluation. After (or sometimes during) the practice phase, some kind of 
evaluation of the students' understanding should occur. 'Phis can be 
accomplished in a number oi' ways (e.g.. by the teacher, as a cooperative peer 
activity, or through self-evaluation). 

(e) Follow-up (Expansion). Phe teacher introduces some activity "that provides 
students with an opportunity to integrate the new concepts and skills acquired 
in the lesson into their existing knowledge framework" (Ibid.). 

This .scheme, which we have incorporated into Foresee, obviously furnishes interested 
teachers with some useful guidelines for instructional planning. It constitutes an excellent 
format or framework for including all three CALLA components — content, language, and 
learning strategies — in the design of effective lessons. Nevertheless, it contains little in the 
way of detail about how teachers might exploit the subject matter of their content areas to plan 
and deliver interesting, exciting, and motivating lessons. In order to accomplish this, we argue, 
teachers must possess a repertoire of specific techniques and procedures for implementing 
integrated instruction in their classrooms. One way to begin developing such a repertoire is 
to examine carefully a variety of Foresee-based lessons and units that have been created — and 
preferably tested in practice — by teachers who arc both familiar with the Foresee model and 
experienced in its application. As mentioned earlier, the sample lesson plans in Chapter 4 of 
this manual are intended for this purpose. We are confident that an intensive study of these 
will greatly reward any teacher who desires to implement one possible version of CALL-A- 
based instruction, namely our Foresee Approach, in his or her classroom. 

Fhis chapter has presented a great deal of background information on the Foresee 
Approach, and has pointed the wa\ to its implementation, fhere is yet another important step 
to be taken, however, before the sample unit plan in Chapter 4 can be fully understood and 
appreciated. The application of our approach is based on a synthesis of theory, procedures, 
and high-quality available materials that teachers can adapt to their purposes in preparing 
effective lessons and units for developing the academic knowledge and skills (content, 
language, and learning .strategies) of their HSL students. fhe nature of this synthesis is 
explained in Chapters 2 and 3. 

3.6 Why not "CALLA”? 

We conclude this section with an obvious question: why not simply "C'ALLA"? Our 
approach is based so extensively and unabashedly on that of Chamot and O'Malley, critics may 
argue, that we might as well adopt CAl.l.A directly as our model of instruction. Well, in the 
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lirst place. "CAI l.A" is a cop\ rigiilod term, so we are legally prohibited I'rom using it. But 
we believe there arc three other good reasons Ibr referring to our approach by a special name. 

1 he lirst is that our foresee Approach is luit based only on CALI. A. It is true that 
CALLA is the major foundation, but our model is erected also upon the other foundations 
discus.scd in Section 2 ol this chapter. Many ol these (e.g.. C'ummins's theories, cooperative 
learning, and ol course strategies) are also incorporated within CALLA in one fashion or other, 
but not all are. Vygotsk\‘s thcor\ of learning and teaching, for example, is not. The rore.see 
Approach, clearls. encompasses more than just CA1.L.,'\. 

fhe second reason for inventing a new name is that our \crsion of CALL.A includes 
■several modifications to Chamot and O'Malley's model. 1 hey do not. for example, make use 
ol the triangular representational model we have introduced here. Furthermore, their language 
component docs not consist ol three elements, as ours docs, and their acermnt of academic 
language lunctions (or .l/./vs. another term original with us) does not differentiate between 
microfunctions and macrofunctions. Perhaps the major innovation in our interpretation of 
CALL. A is our detailed analysis of the language component, which Chamot and O'Malley de- 
emphasi/e in favor of the learning strategics component. Other minor differences could be 
noted here, but it should be clear from these few examples that the account of CALI. A pres- 
ented above differs from the original version advanced by Chamot and O'Malley (1986. 1987. 
1989). It seemed an appropriate decision, therefore, to call our model by a different nttme. 

The third reason for this decision — probably the major reason, in fact — lies in the 
realm of practical application. Although vve make use of many of the methodologieal ideas 
suggested bv Chamot and O Mallcv (e.g.. the .^-stage lesson), the Foresee Approach embodies 
a.i original, very spccilic process lor constructing lesson and unit plans. Fhe essential features 
of this process will become clear in sub.scqucnt chapters. 

4. The Continuing Need for KSL Teachers 

As cmphasi/.cd at the beginning of this chapter (Section LI ). the Foresee Approach can 
be utili/.cd by both LSI. teachers and regular classroom teachers. Because the integrated 
instruction that vve recommend is bound to result in ongoing language development through 
main.strcam content-area work, some teachers and administrators may leap to the conclusion 
that the widespread implementation of our approach across the curriculum may reduce the need 
for LSI, teachers or. indeed, climiniite this need altogether. We believe such a conclusion to 
be completely unwarranted, and we would like to conclude this chapter by expressing our 
vigorous opposition to any poliev aimed at phasing out LSI. teachers in our schools. For two 
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decisive reasons, one theoretical and one practical, qualified HSL teachers would continue to 
be necessary even if the I'oresee Approach should come to enjo>’ broad acceptance and 
application across the content-area spectrum. 

The theoretical reason. surel> a compelling one. is that I'oresee (like C'Al.l.A) is not 
designed to meet the needs of hei^inner-level l-.SI. sliidenis. i.e,. those who enter our schools 
with \irtually no knowledge ol' Kiiglish. 1 he ilrst and crucial need oi' such students is to 
acquire a satisl'aetor>- degree o\' eoiinininiealive eoinpeleiu e. what Cummins ( 1979) called i^K'S 
basic interpersonal cominunieati\ e skills, ,\s e,\plained in Section 1,2 abo\e. this sort of 
competence consists of control o\er the Hnglish \-ocahulary. structures, rules of social 
appropriateness, etc., that students require in order to get along in e\ervdav social situations. 

It invohes the abilit\- to use language to perform important social functions like greeting, 
apologizing, accepting im itations, and the like. Such concerns lie almost entirelc outside the 
domain of CALF and. ipso jaeto. are irrekwant to I'oresee or C'Al.l.A, Most regular classroom 
teachers, even those \ ersed in i'oresee. would oh\iouslv lack the specialized training required 
to help sliidenis develop this uspeci of proficieney as cpiiekly as possible. The responsibility 
for doing so should continue to fall on the l'!SI, teacher, who ideally possesses the necessary 
e.xpertise to accomplish this task. Such e.xpertise naturally includes an eNtensi\e knowledge 
of modern communicativ e language teaching (C'1,'1) methods, as well as skill in applying these. 
It also includes an understanding oi' how to teach special aspects of language like 
pronunciation, basic grammar, and communicative language i'unctions, 

I'he Foresee Approach, like C'.Al.k.A. was designed as a "bridge to the mainstream" 
(C'hamot & O'Mallev. 19K7). although this "bridge" can be located within the mainstream 
classroom itself. Its purpose is to enhance the development of academic language proficiency. 
( ummins's C ALF, \\c vehemently argue that it would be absurd to e.xpect LSI. students to 
cope with the language demands oi' content-area work prior to the acquisition oi an adequate 
measure oi basic communicative competence, Anv legular classroom teacher who has 
attempted to teach the regular curriculum to students with zero Lnglish proficiency will surely 
concur, and training teachers to use the I'oresee Approach will not help them to cope with such 
students anv better than thev have been able to do in the past. It would clearlv he a serious 
error, then, to phase out LSI, teachers entirelv. since LSI, specialists must continue to perform 
the crucial task ol'equipping beginner-level LSI, students with the communicative competence 
required as a I'undamental base for the (.icvelopmcnt oi' acavlemic language competenee and i'or 
participation in content-area work. 
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riicrc is ;i socoiui reason, a more practical one. for retaining I-iSL specialists in our 

schools. Since most content-area teachers 

ma\- be ill-iirepared to "teach" language or e\en to recogni/e students' language- 
learning needs because of lack of training in language-teaching pedagogy, 
language teachers 1 should | become pedagogical resources for mainstream 
teachers who are willing to assume some responsibility for treating students' 
language needs (Snow. Met. & Cienesee. 198^)). 

This latter group, obv iously, would include all regular classroom teachers using the l oresee 

Approach. .\ lack of knowledge, botli linguistic and pedagogical, will pose an especially acute 

problem for such teachers, because b'oresee (like C’.Al.T.A) is a sophisticated approach which 

demands a considerable amount of technical expertise !br proper application. The logical 

source ol such expertise within a school is the HSL teacher, whose knowledge about language. 

I'oresee methodology, and useliil materials can serve as a vital resource for mainstream 

teachers attempting to plan which aspects of linguistic knowledge, academic language 

functions, learning strategies, etc., to include in their lessons. As we see it. collaboration 

between l iSL specialist teachers and classroom teachers is an essential ingredient of successful 

I'oresee instruction across the curriculum. Widespread implementation of I'oresee-enhanced 

instruction in oui' schoi'ls will thei'clore not obviate the need lor trained I'.Sl, specialist 

teachers. 
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METACOGNITIVE STRATEGIES 



THINK: 

How do 1 learn? 
How can I learn better? 



WHAT ! CAN DO: 

PLAN what I will do. 

Use SELECTIVE ATTENTION. 
MONITOR what I am doing. 



EVALUATE what I have done. 



COGNITIVE STRATEGIES 



THINK: 

How can 1 understand? 
How can 1 remember? 



WHAT I CAN DO: 
ELABORATE prior knowledge. 
TAKE NOTES of important ideas. 
CLASSIFY or GROUP things to learn. 
Make INFERENCES and PREDICT. 
SUMMARIZE new information. 
Use IMAGES and PICTURES. 

o 
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SOCIAL AND AFFECTIVE 
STRATEGIES 



THINK: 

How can 1 help others learn? 
How can others help me learn? 
How can I feel more confident? 



WHAT I CAN DO: 

ASK QUESTIONS for clarification. 
COOPERATE with classmates to learn. 



Use positive SELF-TALK. 



Chapter 2 

Materials: The Key 
to Application 



Chapter 2 

Materials: The Key to Application 



1. Applying the Foresee Approach: An Introduction 

Ciood materials form the concrete component of the Foresee Approach. Such materials, 
selected and perhaps adapted by the teacher, are essential to effective practical application of 
the theoretical model presented in the previous chapter. If a teacher does not have access to 
actual "hands on" materials which can serve as the nucleus of classroom instruction, the 
Foresee Approach cannot be properly implemented. In a word, the materials provide the 
vehicle for the effective practical application of the theory. 

Notwithstanding the importance ol’ materials, however, we emphasize that teachers must 
have an adequate background knowledge of the Foresee model itself, since a solid theoretical 
understanding is invaluable in helping the teacher to decide which materials to select. The 
selection process is a crucial one. and generally takes a great deal of time and effort. Once 
suitable materials have been chosen, the teacher can use them as the concrete means for 
applying the theory implicit in the Foresee model. Fhe theoretical model, as illustrated in Fig. 
1.8 of Chapter I, provides the criteria for establishing instructional objectives (content, 
language, and learning strategies), but the materiaLs constitute the actual subject matter which 
the teacher can use as the basis for devising classroom procedures, activities, exercises, etc. 
Fhe application of the Foresee Approach can therefore be regarded, at least in part, as a 
synthesis of theory and materials, as depicted in Fig. 2.1 below. (Note, however, that a third 
component called procedures is also important to the application process. This component, 
repre.sented by the upper circle in Fig. 2.1. will he described fully in Chapter 3. For the 
moment, let us simply assume that procedures are guidelines to the planning of effective 
Foresee instruction.) 

We should observe at this point that if teachers have not yet acquired the necessary 
experience in implementing our model, smooth and skilll'ul application of materials to Foresee 
purposes can often prove difficult. Initially, the teaching suggestions and activities (i.e.. 
procedures) provided in teachers' manuals may have to he heavily relied upon. As teachers 
become more familiar with the materials and their potential applications, however, they will 
begin to reassess or to question some of these procedures on the basis of the theoretical 



knowloduo lhc\' ha\o acquired. .'\s new llieoielieal iiisighls (e.e.. ihe nature of the language 
and learning strategies eoniponents) heea>ine assimilated, the prc>eedures may he improved to 
ineiirporate the new ideas. .\s the procedures are impro\ed, the old materials sometimes 
become irrelcwant and inelTeeti\e. Teachers ma> begin to look for different wa\s to 
manipulate the content, changing their selection of materials to achiewe restated objecti\es. 
The selection and manipulation of the new materials will enable these teachers to de\ elop new 
theoretical understandings. The resulting readju.stment of their theoretical perspective, 
incorporating the new knowledge, will be rellected in a more rellncd and sophisticated 
procedures. I'eachers will then ha\e 'Tine tuned" the application, both thcoreticalK' and 

practically, justifying what thc\ are doing and how they are doing it. The entire application 
process can be summed up in big. 2.1. which once again takes the form of our familiar 
triangle. 




II' teachers lack a solid understanding of the f oresee theoretical model, which is a 
cnicial foundation for apiMication. it is unlikeh that they will ha\e the expertise to select. 
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apply, change, or readjust materials, or to impro\e or reassess procedures. The teacher’s 
manual will likely be followed "to the letter." and the knowledge of how to manipulate the 
materials to maximum effect will not be acquired. The main reason for this, of course, is that 
the theory generates the ohjeetives. particularly the language and learning strategies objectives, 
that are crucial to true I'oresee instruction. 

As a final comment by way of introduction, the materials chosen as the basis for 
classroom activities will be dependent upon which themes or topics are chosen for the units 
which the teacher decides to dex elop, An explanation of how to plan and develop a Foresee 
unit will be presented in the following chapter, 

2. Selection of Materials 

fhere are a number of excellent resources or materials available for integrating language 
and content. Some of these provide teachers with concrete suggestions and activities which 
can aid in the fulfilling of the content, language, and learning strategics objectives generated 
by the Foresee model. These materials promote active involvement and interaction of the 
students in real learning situations rather than superficial ones. 

2.1 Criteria of Good Materials 

Good materials; 

a) integrate and promote basic interpersonal communicative skills (BICS) and eognitixe 
academic language proficiency (C.ALP) (CTimmins. 1979; see Chapter 1). 

h) allow the formulation of realistic and valuable content, language, and learning 
strategies objeetixes. as generated by the Foresee theoretical model. 

e) are flexible and easily manipulated, and can therefore be adapted or modified to the 
needs of the students. It is particularly important that xvritten texts he easily 
modifiable, so that they may he made comprehensible to liSl. students. 

d) are exciting, both visually and in content. Perhaps the most important criteria for 
selecting materials are that the \ isuals or pictures should be in colour, should he 
appealing, and should provide comprehensible input. (Note; Visuals and demonstra- 
tions are invaluable sources of contextual support for cognitix ely demanding content, 
and if they are utilized appropriately, the resulting Foresee instruction xvill lie 
squarely in quadrant 3 of Cummins's 2-dimensional theoretical framexvork for lan- 
guage profieieney. as described in Section 2.2.2 of Chapter 1.) If the materials 
excite the teacher, they xvill excite the students as xxell. Needless to say. if a teacher 
must constantly revise materials to try to make them xvork. they will not he 
interesting to the students, fhe materials should he so exciting and motivating that 
xvhen students see the activities that their classmates in other groups haxe done, they 
xvill be eager to do these as xxell. 



2.2 Where to Find Good Materials 



a) Publishers’ Displays. A publishers' display at any conference is an excellent source 
of real, current, and innovati\e materials, fhe discovery of wonderful new materials 
can often excite and encourage teachers to try different ways of thinking, and may 
lead to more inno\'ative teaching practices. Ultimately the students reap the benefits 
of these innovative techniques, which are inspired by the manipulation of the new 
materials. 

feachers should al\\a\s strive to find good materials which will assist them, as well 
as motivate them, to de\elop new themes or units. 'I'hey should not become 
complacent once a few good units have been developed, satisfying themselves by 
reieaching those same units \ear after year and using the same resources. Teachers 
should constantly keep on the lookout for new materials which can promote change 
by stimulating and encouraging an ongoing evolution in instructional practices. 

b) Catalogues. Catalogues are good resources, but only if the actual materials ha\'e 
been seen. If they have not. the teacher must re.sort to guesswork in deciding what 
to order, and more often than not the materials that arrive will fail to live up to 
expectations. 

c) Word of Mouth, feachers can easily use their colleagues as resources. Other 
respected hiSL teachers can often be relied upon to provide information about 
recommended materials, why and how they use them. etc. Teachers may even visit 
their colleagues' cla.ssrooms to observe the materials and their applications in actual 
use. As a general rule, paying attention to word of mouth reports is probably the 
surest and most reliable way of determining which resources or materials are most 
effective, useful, and accessible. 

A list of good materials which can be used for integrating language and content appears 
at the end of this chapter. All of the materials recommended contain many good sections, 
lessons, and units that are readily adaptable to effective Foresee instruction. 

3. The Value of Accumulating Materials 

Accumulating a largo supply of materials is important to teachers concerned with teaching 
content, language, and learning strategies through application of the Foresee Approach. 
Feachers should have the concrete materials "at their fingertips" when developing a thematic 
unit, in order to ensure that the unit will continue to develop smoothly after the first few 
lessons. 

One of the important duties of an FiSl, teacher is to ensure the successful integration of 
liSI. students into their regular classrooms, fhis can be accomplished by assisting classroom 
teachers to integrate content, language, and learning strategies objectives into their own 
teaching units. At the elemental') Ie\el. the liSF teacher can supply classroom teachers with 
attractive and moti\ating materials that they can use in implementing their own Foresee lessons 
and units. At the secondar\' level, however, mainstream teachers are less likely ti> want to use 
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materials provided by the HSL specialist. In this context, the HSL teacher's main role should 
he to assist subject-area teachers in adapting and manipulating the content of their own 
curricular materials with a view towards incorporating modified Forc.sce procedures into their 
instructional repertoires (sec Chapter 5 for details). 

In conclusion, willing cooperation and communication between hSL teachers and the 
regular classroom teachers arc essential. The end product of a collaborative policy is bound 
to he vastly improved instruction for the HSL/LHP students in our schools, both in HSL and 
in content-area classrooms. 

4. A Resource List of Exemplary Materials 

'fhe following books are highly recommended as sources of interesting, motivating, and 
adaptable materials for planning Foresee lessons and units. We have drawn heavily upon the 
first of these, the Santillana Bridge to Commimicatum series, in designing the secondary unit 
on weather described in Chapter 4. 

The list below is certainly not intended to be exhaustive, lixperienced teachers will likely 
be familiar with other resources containing high-quality textual materials, visual supports, 
stories, etc., for use at their particular level. Actually, almost anything can serve as a potential 
resource —books, magazines, newspapers, encyclopedias, etc. HSL teachers should always 
be on the lookout for interesting and motivating materials which can be used as the nucleus 
for de\eloping content-based lessons utilizing the Foresee Approach. 

We suggest that teachers write away for free catalogues on these materials. Such 
catalogues can be u.sed as a basis for ordering particular books that will meet the indi\ idual 
needs ol' each instructional situation. We include the names and addresses of the publishers 
and-'or Canadian distributors of all the resources we have selected. 
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Useful Materials 



Bridge to Communication. San Diego. CA: Santillana Publishing Company. Inc.. 1992. 

- Middle Levels A. B. and C. 

- Secondary Levels .A. B. and C?. 

Write to; Santillana Publishing Company. Inc. 

901 W. Walnut St. 

Compton CA 90220-5109 
U.S.A. 

Canadian Distributors: 



Monarch Books of Canada Ltd. 
5000 Duffcrin St.. Unit K 
Downsview ON 
M3H 5T5 



Chamot. A. U.. J. M. O'Malley, and L. Kiipper. Building Bridges: Content and Learning 

Strategies for ESL. Boston. MA: Heinle and Heinle Publishers. 1992. 

Books 1. 2. and 3 (Student I£ditions) arc all useful, especially at the secondary level. 

Write to: Nelson Canada 

1120 Birchmount Rd. 

Scarborough ON 
MIK 5G4 



Prism: An Intermediate English Course. Toronto. ON: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1992. 
We recommend Student Books 1. 2. and 3. especially for the secondary level. 



Spotlight: An English Course. Toronto. ON: Harcourt Brace .Unanovich. D92. 

We recommend Student Books 1. 2. and 3. especially lor the secondary level. 

Lor information on Prism and Spotlight, write to: 

Hareourt Brace .lovanovieh 
55 Horner Ave. 

I'oronto ON 
M8/ 4X6 
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Chapter 3 

Implementing the Approach: 

The Development of Foresee Lessons and Units 



1. Lesson and Unit Planning 

In planning and developing a lesson or a unit using the Foresee Approach, the teacher 
can follow an orderly progression of steps. Hach step is dependent upon, and evolves from, 
those preceding it. The purpose of the first section of this chapter is to describe the usual 
stages of the overall planning and development procedure, which constitutes the practical stage 
of Foresee application. In the second section we shall focus specifically upon one crucial 
aspect of application, namely lesson procedures, and in Section 3 we present a few final details 
about the unit development process. 

(a) The First Step in Foresee planning is choosing the theme or topic for the unit. 
This decision relates directly, of course, to the .selection of content. For regular classroom 
teachers, the choice is usually quite easy, since the curriculum can readily provide the 
necessary guidelines. For ESL teachers, in contrast, the selection process may not be as 
straightforward, and a good deal of latitude is ordinarily possible. ESL teachers should 
collaborate with regular classroom teachers in choosing topics or themes which parcdlel. rather 
than replicate, items in the mainstream curricula. The goal of integrated instruction within the 
ESL classroom should be to equip students with some of the content-specific linguistic 
knowledge and skills, as well as effective learning strategies, that will later serve to promote 
academic success in regular cour'ework. Choosing the topic is the most important and difficult 
decision for the EiSL teacher because all the subsequent steps are dependent upon the chosen 
content. As Chamot and O’Malley themselves asserted in one of their presentations at the 
1992 TFiSL Manitoba Conference, "everything is content-driven." 

It should also be noted that the resources and materials available will also determine the 
choice of topic to some degree. Obviously, teachers will be tempted to select topics or themes 
for which they have ready access to attractive materials, as described in the previous chapter. 
As a final point, (^hamot and O’Malley suggest that ESL teachers "choose high priority 
content, because they can’t teach all of the content available" (Keynote Address. 1992 TESL 
Manitoba C'onference). 
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(b) The second step is to select elTecli\e malcrials ami rc.\niirccs as the basis of 
Foresee application, as discussed in C'hapter 2. Materials which are rich in \isiial supports 
such as pictures, charts, graphs, diagrams. manipiilati\es. etc., will gi\e rise to exciting and 
motivating learning aeti\ities, The materials, therefore. ha\e a major impact on the quality of 
the unit. 

feachers new to our approach ol'ten make the mistake of deciding upon lesson topics 
first, and then trying to find appropriate materials to support the instruction of these topics. 
While this strategy can sometimes be elTeeti\e. it generalK iinoKes a good deal of 
unneccssar\' hard work. We ha\e found that it is usualK easier to hci^in by searching through 
a variety of available resources, gathering a rich supph’ ol' materials that can then be used to 
generate a related sequence ol' individual lessons. An analogy from golf may help illustrate 
the point we are making here. Golf instructors often counsel their students against swinging 
too hard by advising them to "let the eliibhead do the wurk." We suggest that teachers 
planning Foresee lessons and units should "let the materials do the work." 

(c) The third step is to determine the conleni ohjeclives for the unit and for each 
lesson plan. The regular subject area teacher's content objeeti\es tend to be quite .specific and 
detailed, since the learning of the targeted content is usually the major aim of instruction. But 
even though the mainstream teacher's primary interest is content instruction, mastery of content 
by the students should not be \ iewed as an end in itsell'. I'nder the Foresee Approach, the 
content is also a \ehiele I'or the teaching of language skills and learning strategies. I'he F.SL 
teacher's content objectives, in contrast, will often be more general, with the content treated 
mainly as a means for teaching these other components. I'he difference in emphasis is 
rcllected in the two terms introduced at the beginning of Chapter 1: hoii^iiui^e-'icnsilive conleni 
inslruelion versus eonlenl-hased lanj^mi^ie inslrnelion. 

But although the content objectives chosen in the two teaching contexts may differ, 
there may be considerable similarity in the general manner in which FSI, and regular classroom 
teachers develop their lessons and units, l or both. elTective application ol the materials 
requires the development of learning activities which encourage the students to manipulate and 
interact with the content in ways which will ensure their understanding and retention. 

(d) The fourth step is to develop and write the actual lesson plans for the unit. This 
procedure will be illustrated inconsiderable detail in subsequent chapters. Briellv, each lesson 
plan as conceived at this stage consists o\' eonlenl ohi'eelives plus lesson proeeclitres. Detailed 
ini'ormation about Foresee lesson procedures appears below, in Section 2 of this chapter. 
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(e) The fifth step is lo identify the kin^ua^e objectives of each individual lesson. This 
is done at various stages during what we might call the "evolution" of each lesson plan. Some 
general language objectives may be determined before the actual lesson plans are written down, 
at the stage where the teacher may be developing an overall unit plan. Some examples of 
general objectives of this sort are writing a research report and making a summary. Other 
language objectives may be identified, and integrated into a lesson plan, as the procedures of 
the lesson are being decided upon and listed. Finally, after the actual lesson plan has been 
completed, it may be re-examined with a view towards identifying further specific language 
objectives that might be taught through the chosen content. 

Regardless of the stage where they are identified or selected, the language objectives 
of a lesson can be categorized according to the scheme of the Foresee language component (see 
Section 3.3.2 and F'igure 1.5 of Chapter 1). The language objectives might accordingly include 
the following: 

( 1 ) Linguistic Knowledge 

i) Vocabulary — not only specialized academic vocabulary but also common, 
everyday words, including those which have special meanings in particular 
subject areas {e.g., force and energy in scienceC Content vocabulary may 
also include difficult "academic" words that are uncommon in everyday 
communication but widely used across the various content areas (e.g.. 
estimate, approximate, consequently, and summarize). It is important that 
teachers be very specific about the vocabulary items they plan to teach in 
any lesson, and that they list them all as part of their lesson plan. Only 
then can they be sure that vocabulary instruction is complete and effective. 

ii) vStructures — grammatical structures which can be taught during the course 
of the lesson via the content work. Some examples are the v'arious verb 
tenses (present, past, present perfect, etc.), the passive voice, articles, pre- 
positions, comparative and superlative forms of adjectives, pronouns, 
relative clauses, and common syntactic transformations (especially the 
negative and question transformations or sentence patterns). The possibil- 
ities are rich and varied, but teachers must take a very analytical approach 
to the language to be used in each planned lesson if they hope to be 
successful at teaching all the grammatical structures that are potentially 
available for instruction, fhis may not be easy, especially for content-area 
teachers with little training in linguistic analysis. 

iii) Discourse Features. As explained in Chapter 1. these can include specific 
rhetorical patterns common in academic work (e.g., paragraph and e.s.say 
structure; experiment report format) as well as discourse markers typical tif 
academic \\x\\mg(Q.g.. although, nevertheless, therefore) and "theme-rheme" 
structure. 
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(2) Functions. Academic language tunctions ("AI.Fs") were explained in consider- 
able detail in Section 3.3.2 of Chapter 1. We take it as obvious that one of the 
major objectives of content-area instruction should be to teach students how to 
accomplish the main' language-related functions that are characteristic of 
academic work — defining, hypothesizing, contrasting, expressing cause and 
effect, etc. (typical microfunctions) as well as explaining, describing, reporting, 
summarizing, etc. (typical macrofunctions). 1-very lesson should include 
opportunities for students to practise some of these functions. In addition, as 
emphasized in Chapter 1. direct instruction about AI.Fs should often be provided. 

(3) Skills. t.)pportunities for de\eloping the four language skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing can generally be included in every lesson. 
Teachers should make an effort to be as specific as possible about the particular 
aspects of each skill that they want their students to practise. As explained in 
Section 3.3.2 of Chapter 1. each of the four acadeniic language "skills" can be 
broken down iiito a \ariety of subskills. Since each content area makes its own 
special demands regarding which aspects of the four skills are important, teachers 
should make an effort to provide practice in those subskills which are relevant to 
their fields. For example, reading for pleasure niay be important in literature 
study, but reading for specific information is generally more common in science 
and social studies. 

(f) The sixth step is to examiiie the content and the language of the lesson, in order 
to identify which learning slralc^ic.s iiiay be taught through the planned learning activities. 
Fhese strategics should be stated, in \cry specific terms, in the "objectives" section of the 
lesson. The teacher must identify where and how these learning strategies will be used and 
applied during the course of the actual lesson. We are convinced, however, that "incidental" 
strategy instruction is not enough. Students need to be taught, on a conscious and explicit 
level, what these strategies are and how to use them. Following Chaniot and O'Malley, we 
call this "direct strateg> instructioii." Sonic examples of such direct instruction will be given 
in subsequent chapters, but a few general comments about the teaching of learning strategies 
are in order at this point. 

We consider the learning strategies as an essential aspect of instruction for both the 
classroom teacher and the FSl. teacher. I hey are. admittedly, not the focus of any lesson. The 
content is the focus I'or the classroom teacher, while the language is the focus for the HSl. 
teacher, i he mastering ol' learning strategies, however, is a crucial step that students must take 
if they are ultimateh to take control of tlieir own learning and become autonomous, 
independent learners. For tliis reasmi. learning strategies should be an essential component of 
everv lesson. 
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In order to teach the learning strategies, the colour-coded strategy sheets developed by 
Chamot and O’Malley (included as appendices to Chapter 1) are required. It must be 
emphasized, however, that all three sheets are not taught simultaneously. Such an instructional 
practice would be disastrous, as students would be thoroughly bewildered if they were given 
all the strategies at once. Logically enough, the sheets should be introduced one by one, 
beginning 'with the cognitive strategies (on the green sheet). The students should be given the 
sheet and instructed to keep it at the front of their binder as a reference source. The teacher 
should make continuous reference to the sheet during the course of each lesson. All the 
cognitive strategies on the green sheet should not be explained at one time, of course. They 
will be introduced one by one. and as the unit progresses they will be practised over and over 
again. The teacher should make a deliberate effort to incorporate as many of them as possible 
into every lesson. Once the students are fairly familiar with these cognitive learning strategies, 
the social-affective strategies (on the pink sheet) should be introduced. These strategies are 
fairly easy to understand. After they have become familiar to the students, the metacognitive 
learning strategics (on the blue sheet) can be introduced, and subsequently learned, one by one. 

These colour-coded learning strategy sheets should be placed in students’ binders in the 
following order: 

BLUI-' — metacognitive 

GREHN — cognitive 

PINK — social-affective 

They should always be readily accessible for reference, as these learning strategies are 

constantly discussed and "hammered home" in every lesson. 

Summary' of Steps: 

fo summarize, the steps for planning and developing a sequence ot foresee lessons are 
as follows: 

1 . Choose the topic or theme for the unit. (This determines the basic content.) 

2. Select appropriate materials upon which to build a series ot individual lessons. 

3. Determine the content objectives of each lesson. 

4. Write lesson plans (content objectives, procedures). 

5. Identify the language objectives that suit the content ol each lesson. 

6. Identify the learning strategies that can be taught and/or practised in each lesson. 

By following these six steps, teachers can provide their students with opportunities to 

manipulate the content, learn academic language, and practise learning strategies. Ihese will. 



in turn, gi\c them ihc power lo laciliiate their own learning. Ciood letichers should he tihle to 
"loresee" an)' dillieulties the sludeiils are likel> to eneouiiter, tind will therelore know what 



must be done to osereonie these diffieulties before the letirning aetivities take plaee. In doing 
so, they will be "setting tlie students up for sueeess." 

2. Procedures 

We return now to the l oresee "applieatioti process" whieli was introduced btiell\' in 
Chapter 2. This process is pictured in Fig. .1.1, a slightly modified version of the model shown 
in Fig. 2.1 ol the previous chapter. Ihe reader may recall that there remains one major 
application component still to e.\plain. Chapter 1 was de\ oted to a detailed description of the 
theoretical component of the application process (i.e., the theory circle in Fig. 3.1), while 
C'hapter 2 dealt with the important role of suitable materials. In this section we complete the 
picture by examining the procedures component, which sits at the apex of the application 
triangle in F'ig. 3.1. 




Fig 3.1: The Foresee Applieation Proeess (Revised) 
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Procedures are systematic guides to lesson planning. Needless to say. the best Foresee 
procedures arc those that lend themselves in straightforward ways to the accomplishment of 
a variety of objectives (as generated by the theory component) and to the manipulation and use 
of selected materials. The procedures component sits at the top of the application triangle 
because it represents the actua' "how" of Foresee instruction. It contains guidelines to two 
related but distinct levels of lesson design; lesson organization and Foresee techniques. 

2.1 Lesson Organization: The Five Phases of a Foresee Lesson 

Although exceptions are certainly possible. Foresee lessons normally follow the 5-stage 
format outlined in Chapter 1. fills scheme, as the reader may recall, is taken directly from 
Chamot & O Malley (1986; see the References at the end of Chapter 1 for sources cited in this 
chapter). It is well suited to the delivery of optimal instruction and practice in learning 
strategies, and also provides an excellent pattern for teaching content and language, fhe reader 
would be well advised at this point to re\iew the information in Section 3.5 of Chapter 1. 
entitled "Implementing the Foresee Approach; One Contribution from CALI. A." 

Chamot and O'Malley (1986) refer to the fi\e phases (stages) of a lesson as the "five 
organizing principles" for sequencing a lesson's activities. Fhese five stages or organizing 
principles, as described in Chapter 1. are; 

a) Preparation 

b) Presentation 

c) Practice 

d) H valuation 

e) Follow-up (Lxpansion) 

To expand slightly on the information given in Chapter 1. and to refresh the reader's memory, 
we here cite Chamot and O'Malley's summary of a typical CALLA lesson (1986. p.22; 
emphasis added). 

llse five organizing principles to sequence the lesson’s activities. These fi\e 
organizing principles are; preparation, presentation, practice, evaluation, and 
follow-up. During the preparation pha.se. the teacher gets the students ready 
for the lesson b\ helping them focus on the topic. This can be done by means 
of a brainstorming session in which the students contribute all the information 
that they already know about the topic to be studied. Next, the teacher gives the 
presentation of new material — either by explaining it. having students read it. 
showing a film or playing a tape. The new material must then immediately be 
practised by the students so that they can actively manipulate both the concepts 
presented and the language skills needed to understand and express the new 
information. After students have had an opportunity to practise using the new 
materials in a meaningful wa>'. an evaluation of their understanding of the 
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lesson should take place. This evaluation can be teacher initiated, it can be a 
cooperative peer process, or it can be a self-evaluation. Often the evaluation is 
built into the practice part of the lesson, so that students are constantly checking 
as they work on new problems. Finally, the teacher should plan for a follow-up 
activity that provides students with an opportunity to integrate the new concepts 
and skills acquired in the lesson into their existing knowledge framework. 

This scheme allows a very balanced instructional format, in that the first two phases 

(preparation and presentation) tend to be "teacher-directed" while the last three (practice. 

evaluation, and follow-up) are generally "student-centred." (Note: These two terms are taken 

trom Chamot & O’Malley, 1989). Good teaching in the two teacher-orchestrated stages will 

empower students, setting them up for success in subsequent phases where they can take 

control of their own learning. 

Needless to say, there is nothing especially new or original about this format. Surely 
all good teachers make a point of activating background knowledge before presenting new 
material to be learned. They also provide opportunities for practice, self-evaluation, and 
follow-up as a way of ensuring that students assimilate the material, reflect upon their success 
in having learned it, and extend their knowledge into other areas. What is unique to CALLA, 
and especially to the Foresee Approach, is that the five stages or phases of a lesson are all 
conceived and exploited as separate contexts for the development of language skills and for 
the teaching and practice of learning strategies. Unfortunately, it is very difficult to explain 
exactly how this goal can be accomplished without making reference to actual examples of 
Foresee lesson plans. We hope that the lesson examples in Chapter 4 will succeed in clarifying 
the 5-stage planning process for teachers who wish to implement our approach. 

2.2 Foresee Techniques 

We conclude this discussion of procedures with a separate section on Foresee lesson 
techniques, which constitute the second level of our procedures component. One significant 
difference between CALLA and Foresee is that Foresee application often involves the 
utilization of certain special techniques or instructional procedures that have not yet been 
incorporated quite so deliberately nor explictly into CALLA methodology. The Foresee 
Approach places far greater specific emphasis than CALI.A on the level of technique. Most 
of the techniques u.sed in the sample lessons below can be easily adapted to suit the needs of 
any teacher willing to make the effort to implement the Foresee Approach in his or her 
classroom, either RSL or mainstream. 
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In order to illtistrate our notion of useful Foresee techniques, and also to give the reader 
a few of these to adapt to his or her own purposes, we describe five such techniques below. 
Faeh technique is illustrated through at least one les.son (and usually more) in the sample unit 
on weather in C'hapter 4. We begin with general descriptions of three original techniques 
called the Text Questioning Technique (TQT). the Research Technique, and the 
Presentations Technique. I'liese are followed by descriptions of two techniques that have 
been extracted from the .sample lesson plans in C'hamol & O'Malley (1986). We call these the 
Dictated Instructions Technique (I)IT) and the T-list Procedure. 

2.2.1 The Text Questioning Technique (TQT) 

This technique is particularly useful for introductory lessons on virtually any topic or 
theme. In order to illustrate its use as clearly and thoroughly as possible, we shall describe it 
according to the five-stage format. Information is also included about some of the key 
language features and learning strategies practised during the different phases. The learning 
strategies are shown in bracketed italics, and are situated on the page according to the 
following eoiwention: metacognitive strategies are listed on the k'jL cognitive strategies are 
in the iniclcllc. and social-affective strategics are on the right. Note that the strategies that are 
listed should be assumed to apply to the aetix ity that has preceded them on the page. 

.'\s a preliminary planning step, the teacher chooses — from the students' textbook or 
some other suitable source — a reasonably short but informative reading passage on the target 
topic, making sure that this selection is accompanied by a title and as many of the following 
as possible: subheadings, pictures, diagrams, charts, or an\' other visual supports. The teacher 
also prepares a comprehensive list of W1 1-questions on the content of the passage. 



General Outline of The Text Questioning Technique (TQT) 

A. PREPARATION (Brainstorming) - Speaking 

1 . (Students are given a reading passage accompanied by some oi' the following: title, 
subheadings, pictures, diagrams, captions, etc. It is assumed here that the selection 
is in a book.) fell students to OPEN hooks and predict what the passage is about, 
without reading it. (one minute). 

I A clvancc organization / / Predict ing/infercncing / 

/ Imagery! 

2. Tell students to CLOSE books and write down predictions. Spelling and sentence 
structure are not important at this time. 

3. Listen to predictions (brainstorm); write the key words (vocabulary) on the board or 
overhead. 

4. Tell students to OPEN books, and conduct a discussion of the title, pictures, 
diagrams, etc. If necessary, ask pointed questions to elicit important vocabulary 
items that have not yet been mentioned. Try to get students to predict the contents 
of the passage as completely as possible. Students do not read the passage at this 
point! 

/ Predict ing/inferencing j 
[ Imagery! 



B. PRESENTATION - Listening 

5. Tell students to CLOSE books. 

a) Students silently read a numbered list of questions which the teacher shows 
them (on the board, previously concealed, or on the overhead projector). 

h) After silent reading, read the questions aloud to the students one by one. 
reviewing any vocabulary they do not understand. Underline key words that 
the students will be listening for in .step 7, using chalk (or a felt pen) of a 
colour different from the one the questions are written in. 

! Selective attention / 

6. Instruct students to number their papers (left-hand side) 1-n ("n" being the number 
of questions on the list), in preparation for note-taking, 'fhey should also label A. 
B, C. ... parts to questions, where they e ;cur. 

H hganizational planning! 

7. Read the passage aloud fairly slowly. The students listen carefully lor the answers 
to the questions on the board, writing these answers down in short form (1 or 2 
words, abbreviations, or numbers) beside the appropriate numbers on their papers. 

ISelf-monitoring! !,\ote taking! 

/.'I uditory Kept esentation / 
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8. Read the passage aloud a seeond (and. if necessary, third) time, to ensure that the 
students have answered most of the questions and to give them a chance to check 
their answers. Increase the speed of delivery each time. 

fSclJ-monilorifU'l 

C. PRACTICF. - Reading and speaking. 

9. 'fell students to OPEN books and read the passage silently (their comprehension 
should be high, as they now understand the topic and know key vocabulary). Then, 
in pairs or small groups, they compare answers and check them against the open text 
to verify and produce: 

a) correct answers 

b) correct spelling. 

Students should ensure that their answers are spelled correctly, and that all 
abbreviations arc expanded (10 minutes). Circulate and help the students when they 
request assistance. 

IS rlj-cvalualionj lElahoralionj [CoopercilionJ 

I Questioning for 
clarificaiio 



1). EVALUATION - Speaking. 

10. Tell students to CLOSE their books, and ask individual students to contribute their 
answers to questions on the list. Write their correct replies (1 or 2 words) beside the 
questions, using the same colour of chalk (or felt pen. if using the overhead) as was 
used for the underlining of key words in step .5(b). The students should correct their 
errors at this point. 

f Self-evaluation I 

E. FOLLOW-UP - Writing. 

11. Books remain CLOSED. Demonstrate how' to write proper declarative sentences 
(answers to the questions) by using (a) most of the words in the questions, and (b) 
the answers on the board. The key words in the questions are already underlined in 
the same colour as the answers (see steps 5(b) and 10). Now underline, in the same 
eolour. additional words and phrases which the students can use in their answers. 
Draw arrows to show how the declarative sentence answers can be derived from the 
questions. I'hen. working individually, the students write the answers in complete 
sentences. 

[ Deduct ion/ induct ion j 
[Elahorationj 

12. Working with their partners, the students edit their work. 

j Self-evaluation ! j Deduction/inductionj /( 'ooperationj 

1.'^. When students think their answers are correct, they present 'lieir final dralts to the 
teacher and read their answers aloud. 



The general procedure described above has the paramount virtue of' being extremely 
flexible. It can be employed in any subjeet area and for any topic, provided that a suitable 
reading passage can be found. Although its use was pioneered at the grades 3-6 level, it has 
been shown to be effective with secondary students as well. It can be used with ESL-only 
groups or, more significantly from the viewpoint of this paper, with mixed classes containing 
both ESL students and native speakers of English. It is straightforward and relatively easy to 
implement. Finally, it accommodates well to the five-stage lesson format recommended by 
Chamot and O’Malley, offering the teacher a systematic and adaptable scheme for developing 
language skills and learning strategies through content-area work. For specific examples of the 
application of the TQT, see Lessons 1, 3, and 9 of Chapter 4. 

2.2.2 The Research Technique 

This technique requires students to engage in individual research on particular aspects 
of the main topic. For example, in Lesson 12 of Chapter 4 each student investigates a weather 
condition or system (e.g., tornado, hurricane, monsoon) of his or her choice. We shall illustrate 
this technique by referring to the procedures followed in this particular lesson. 

The students begin by selecting, from the main topic, some particular aspect that they 
would like to research. In this instance the overall topic is weather systems; each student 
therefore chooses one particular weather system or condition to investigate. The teacher takes 
the students to the library, where they sign out books containing information about these 
systems. Back in the classroom, the teacher presents them with an outline to use when 
compiling their data. fhe teacher carefully models the process of using the outline by 
completing it for a weather system that has not been chosen by any of the students. (See 
Chapter 4. Les.son 12. Procedures section for a copy of this outline.) 

fhe students then complete their own outlines as the teacher has done, reading their 
books and filling in the information as they find it. Meanwhile, the teacher circulates around 
the room and gives students any assistance they may require. After the students have finished 
their first drafts, they edit them with the help of assigned partners. Then each student reads 
his or her outline to the teaeher, who helps edit it for the final draft. 

lids activity gives students an opportunity to practise the specific language skills of 
reading for information and w'riting notes which can later be expanded into well-written 
paragraphs or essays. They also gain experience in using a variety of learning strategies, 
including the metacognitive strategies of Or^cmizatiomd planning (planning the parts and 
sequence of information to be expressed orally or in writing) and Seleelive attention (looking 
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for key words in the text to help them fill in the outline). They practise the cognitive strategies 
of Resourcing (using reference materials to gather information). Imagery (using pictures 
accompanying their written texts to help them understand and remember), Note-taking (from 
a written text), and Summarizing. 

2.2.3 The Presentations Technique 

The activity generated by this third technique, class presentations, follows directly from 
the research that has just been completed. As a result of their individual investigations, the 
students have each acquired extensive knowledge about some aspect of the main topic. In the 
weather unit, everyone has become an expert about his or her own weather system or 
condition. All students now have the task of presenting their research findings to the whole 
class, as explained in detail in Lesson 13 of Chapter 4. 

As a preliminary step, the teacher informs the students of the order of presentations and 
encourages them to practise reading their research projects aloud at home. The students are 
then given a "summary outline form" that follows the same order as the outline for their 
research project. (See Chapter 4. Lesson 13, Materials section for a copy of the summary 
outline form used for the weather systems presentations.) 

In the presentation phase of the lesson, a designated student stands at the front of the 
room, shows a picture or other visual of his or her C).»'ii weather system, and reads his or her 
re.search findings slowly to the class. As the presenter reads, the students listen and take notes 
on the form provided. Usually two additional readings are necessary, the second to help 
students complete their summaries and the third to give them a chance to check their answers. 
Note that this procedure gives the presenter a purpose for 'eading clearly and carefully to the 
elass. instead ol' rushing through the presentation jusi to get it over with. Successful 
performance of this task can help boost the sclf-contidence of presenters, who suddenly 
discover that they possess adequate speaking skills for comnuinieating complex information 
in Lnglish. The other students in the class benefit also, as they are given the opportunity to 
learn about other weather sy.stems. practise their listening skills, and make good u.se of the 
metacognitive strategy o\' Scieclivc attention. Abox e all. they must pay aetive attention to each 
speaker, and cannot just "tune out" until it is their turn to pre.sent. 

Alter each pre.sentation. the note-taking students are divided into pairs or small groups. 
Within a definite time (e.g.. 5 minutes) they compare their answers and revi.se them where 
necessary. After this task has been cimipleted. the presenter assumes a teaching role and 
corrects the infiirmation with the class by completing the inilline ini the board (or transparen- 
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cy). To begin, the presenter fills in the title. Then he or she asks the class for information 
about the first category. In our example, where this category is "causes," the first question 
might be "What are the causes of this w'eathcr system?" The other students volunteer the 
information they have compiled, and the presenter writes it on the board (or transparency) 
correctly. The other students check the presenter's written details against their own, correcting 
spelling and punctuation when necessary. (Note that each presentation consumes a good deal 
ot time, and normally only one or two can be given in an average class period; consequently, 
this entire activity may take a week or longer to complete.) 

This technique obviously promotes the development of a number of important language 
skills, especially the oral skills of speaking (making an oral report) and listening for specific 
information. It also lends itself well to the direct instruction of learning strategies and the 
practice of a wide range of strategies including Selective attention. Or^’unizational planning. 
Self-monitoring. Self-evaluation. Note taking. Summarizing, and Cooperation. 

2.2.4 The Dictated Instructions Technique (DIT) 

Many lessons in various subject areas involve teachers giving instructions to students 
about some activity to be performed. In science classes, for example, teachers typically instruct 
students about the sequence of operations in an experiment, prior to having the students 
perform the experiment themselves. Typically, such instructions arc written on the chalkboard 
or overhead transparency for students to copy, or photocopied instructions are distributed to 
all. In their Sample Science Lesson 1. Chamot and O'Malley (1986) utilize an interesting 
technique for instructing students about the steps of an experiment. This procedure, which w'c 
call the "Dictated Instructions Technique" or "DIT." promotes the development of a number 
of language struciures (especially the passive voice) as well as language skills and learning 
strategies which would receive no attention in conventional instruction. Among these are 
listening comprehension skills, note taking skills, and the learning strategics of Selective 
attention. Cooperation, and Questioning for clarification. 

This procedure is illustrated in Lessons 2. 6. 10. and 11 of Chapter 4. where it is 
utilized exclusively for the teaching of science experiments. Because the DIT is most 
commonly used for this purpose, we have structured the general outline below to rcllcct this 
particular application. Wc emphasize, however, that the procedure can easily, be modified to 
suit other types of activities in which students are required to follow a set of directions to 
complete .some task. 

O 
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(ieneral Outline of a Science FAperiment Lesson Using 
The Dictated Instructions Technique (l)IT) 

A. PRLPARATION - Listening, speaking, and writing 

1. Prepare the students for the experiment to follcnv b_\ reviewing the science topic or 
question it aims to investigate. ,'\sk questions which will activate their current 
knowledge schemata and lead to the formulation ol'an experiment objeetive (what the 
students will trv to find out about the topic or question under discussion). Using the 
students' ideas and eontributiems as far as possible, write (on the chalkboard) key 
words and phrases that can subsequentlv be used to eonstruet a formal statement (d'the 
experiment objeetive (e.g.. ck'icrmine. discover, measure, coiisirucl). 

2. Discuss the 6 parts in a science experiment report, writing key vocabulary items on the 

chalkboard and explaining what thev mean: Ohjeclive. .{piniraliis. Method. Ohserva- 
lions. Conclusions. I')iap,rani. Rev iew this information qiiieklv if students are alreadv 
familiar w ith it. fell the students that these will be the parts of their report, beginning 
with the objeetive. - 

Returning to the experiment objeetive. use the key words on the board (step 1) to write 
a formal statement of the objeetive. using student suggestions about grammatical 
structure as far as possible. (Since the objeetive will likelv begin with an infinitive, 
explain to the students that this is not a full sentence; it is a conv entional w av of .stating 
an objeetive.) fell the students to begin the experiment report on a blank page of their 
notebooks. Lntertain suggestions about a title, and choose the appropriate one; have 
them eopv it at the top of their page. Ihen instruct them to write the subheading 
Objective: i'ollowed bv the formal statement on the hoard. 

4. Show, discuss, identifv. and write down the names of the equipment thev will use in 
performing the experiment. Instruct them to write the subheading .Ipparatns: and list 
the equipment to be used. .\dv ise them to listen earefullv I'or these key words in the 
dictation aetivitv to follow. The students are luwv prepared for the experiment: thev 

know the objective and apparatus, and have begun their I'ormal experiment report. 

j Predicting inferencinpl 
! Elaboration ! 

I Imagery/ 

j Oeductio)} induction! 

B. I’RKSKN I VnON - I .istening ...id writing 

.s. Distribute a worksheet containing the steps of the experiment (method) numbered 1. 
2. 3. etc., but with manv of the words replaced hv blank spaces. ! he students will fill 
in the blanks, during the dictation in step (i. fhe number of blanks to leave in each 
step, as well as the tv pes of words to be omitted, will depend on the profieienev of the 
students. Initiallv. you mav vvi.sh to omit onlv the sentence-initial imperative verb of 
each instruction plus certain kev nouns (especiallv the apparatus terms thev have 
learned). In another experiment, omit verbs and prepositions. Lor more advanced 
students, omit verbs and entire phrases (e.g.. noun phrases consisting of nouns preceded 
bv articles or other determiners, or entire prepositional phrases). 

(i. Dictate the method instructions to the students, using the imperativ e form of verbs and 
making use ol discourse cues like fh'st. second. . . .. ne.xt. and finally. 1 he students lill 
in the blanks in their instruction sheets, using abbreviations if necessarv . Dictate the 
passage a seconii time, to allow them a ehanec to fill in gaps and cheek their work. 



j( )ryanizational planning f 
/Selective attention/ 
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[Organizational planning] [Note taking] 

[Selective attention] [Auditory representation] 

[Self-monitoring] 

C/D. PRACTICE/EVALUATION - Reading and speaking 

7. Group the students in pairs or small groups. Instruct them to compare their notes and 
pool information, expanding abbreviations to produce complete and accurate instruction 
sheets. Assign a time limit (e.g., 10 min.). Circulate to provide assistance. 

(Self-eval nation ] [Deduction/induction ] [C 'ooperation ] 

[Questioning for 
clarification] 

8. Ask individual students to dictate steps of the method from their completed sheets, and 
write these on an overhead transparency of their worksheet, filling in the same blanks 
as the students did. Discuss spelling and grammatical structures where pertinent. 

[Self-evaluation] [Deduction/induction ] 

9. Instruct the students (in their pairs or small groups) to go ahead and perform the 
experiment, following the instructions on their sheets. If appropriate to the experiment, 
have them record observations on a separate sheet (preferably one prepared for them, 
contain.’ng a scheme for recording information, e.g., a chart). 

10. When the experiment is completed and observations recorded, have students draw a 
labeled diagram of the experiment setup. 

[Selective attention] [Transfer] [Cooperation] 

[Self-monitoring] [Note taking] [Self-talk] 

[Imagery] 

E. FOLLOW-UP - Writing 

1 1. Using the previously completed transparency of the method, demonstrate how each step 
can be changed from the imperative form to the passive voice. Tell the students they 
must use the passive because they want their report to be impersonal, avoiding "I" or 
"we." During the demonstration, focus on structural points like (a) using the object of 
the imperative verb as the subject of the new sentence; (b) how the passive is formed, 
using (c) a form of the verb to he (wm- or were - discuss subject-verb agreement) and 
(d) the past participle (discuss regular past participles and supply correct forms for all 
irregular verbs in the list). Use arrows to show how the sentences are transformed. 
Model the first few on the transparency, producing the first few numbered sentences 
of the Method which the students can now begin entering on their experiment reports 
(after Apparatus). Then let the students complete the formal wi'ite-up of the method, 
all in the passive. They can check each others’ work when completed. 

12. The Observations and Conclusion can subsequently be discussed and entered, 
completing their reports. As a final step, students can cut out their reports, diagrams, 
and observation charts and glue them onto coloured construction paper to produce an 
attractive end-product. 

[Self-evaluation j [ Deduction/induct ion ] [C 'ooperation / 

I Elaboration] 

Note: This procedure can be modified in many ways, to suit the experiment. 
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2.2.5 The T-List Procedure 



This technique is explained in Chamot and O'Malley's (1986) Sample Social Studies 
Lesson 2. Like the TQ T and DIT. the T-list Procedure aims to improve students' listening 
comprehension skills and pro\ ide practice in using the learning strategy of selective attention, 
The teacher explains to students that they are going to hear a short passage on a particular 
topic. The passage, they are told, will contain a number of discourse markers that will give 
clues as to the sequence of ideas, whether pieces of information are main ideas or supporting 
details, etc. When the passage is dictated (or a tape is played), the students make notes on a 
"T-list," Phis is simply a page with a vertical line down the middle, sometimes with certain 
information already on it. On the left side, the students note the "main ideas" of the text. On 
the right, they write "details and examples" (i.e,. supporting information) beside the corre- 
sponding main ideas. Through this e.xercise. the students gain skill at identifying main and 
subordinate ideas by attending to discourse cues of various sorts. The first few times the pro- 
cedure is used, the T-lists provided to students may contain a good deal of information already 
on them, so students need only fill in the missing information. As they develop more skill at 
note-tak'ng. they can eventually fill in their T-lists without such assistance. Follow-up 
activities can include the writing of paragraphs or essays based on the abbreviated information 
in the T-lists. 

The T-li.st Procedure is obviously a very adaptable technique that can be applied using 
many texts in different subject areas. It is also flexible, ailow'ing many possibilities for follow- 
up activities that suit the needs of different topics and texts. For examples of the application 
of the 'f-list Procedure, see Lessons 5. 7. and 15 of Chapter 4. 

3. Unit Development 

Foresee application in LSI. classes generally follows a theme-based approaeh. This 
type of approach is discussed in a \ ariety of sources concerned with either elementary-level 
education in general (e.g,. Oamberg et ah. 1988). FSL education in particular (e.g.. Brinton. 
.Snow. & Wesche. 1989). or a combination of both (e,g.. Hnright & McCloskcy. 1988). so we 
make no claims to originality in this regard. Nonetheless, the way in which we structure 
theme-based units to fulfil the aims of Foresee instruction (teaching language, learning strat- 
egies. etc.) is perhaps somewhat different from previous applications along these lines. 

Once the topic or theme is chosen and the materials are being selected, the unit will 
begin to develop and evolve. As emphasized in Chapter 2. supportive materials are vital for 
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ihc succosslul do\'olopmenl ol any unit. Il iho nialorials arc insutflcioni or inadequate, there 
will be nothing to base the learning aeti\ ities around. When searehing for supporti\e materials, 
teaehers should select exciting resources which will promote stimulating lesson plans. These 
materials will pro\ide a progression or sequence for sueeessi\e lessons. In other words, one 
lesson will lead into another — each lesson will be dependent upon and build upon the lesson 
before. 

l oresee units designed lor f.Sl, classes tend to be highly integrated in terms of content 
areas. Many different subjeet areas can usually be incorporated into, and taught \ ia. any unit. 
Usually science and mathematics, or social studies and mathematics, can be integrated within 
a gi\en unit. Language arts can generall\ be made an integral part of ever\ lesson and every 
unit. In regular subject-area classrooms, of course, instruction tends to focus on specific 
di.seiplines. Foresee units ol' the integrated t\pe can he implemented to some extent in such 
settings as well, though the primary focus generall> remains on particular content areas. 

As a unit develops, the teacher will usuall> find that a pattern will emerge. At this 
point, a summary ol the unit can be made, .\n example of such a summary is included in the 
introduction to Chapter 4. Summaries are \er\ useful in helping the teacher to stay on task 
and maintain a desirable direction for the unit. 

Although units ma> dewelop in any direction that the students' needs and the teacher's 
imagination ma\ take them, we ha\e found one particular pattern to be extremely effeeti\-e and 
eas> to implement for a wide \ ariety of topics. The unit described in Chapter 4 follows this 
format to some degree, and the reader ma\ find it easier to understand the dcwelopment of that 
unit if this geneial scheme is made explicit. The pattern is as follows. 



Lesson ,\: Introduction to topic. 

I'se the I'ext Questioning 1 eehnique ( IQf). 



l.esson(s) IT Consolidation lcsson(s). 

Pro\ ide aeti\ ities that dew elop the students' basic understanding of the 
main theme. Science experiments using the DLL. T-list lessons, and 
ewen additional I'QT lessons can be included for this purpose. 

Lesson C: Research lesson. 

1 'se the Research 1 eehnique. 



Lessons I); Presentation lessons. 

Use the Presentations Technique, (N'ote: N'ormally a number of class 
periods will be required for all students to gi\e their presentations.) 

Lesson! s) IL I'.xtension lesson(s). 

.Seienec experiments, math word problems, creative writing, etc. 
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This Ibmial pro\ idos a comciiioiu iVamouork around which lo conslrucl elTccti\e units. 
W'c believe that our \arious 1‘oresee techniques make the job ol' unit planning a relati\ely 
siraighirorward process, and we recommend that teachers rel> upon these as a wa\ of gelling 
started with Foresee instruction. W'c do not mean lo suggest. howe\er. lliat original lessons 
should be excluded from Foresee units. I'he basic framewm'k above can gencrall\' be "tleshed 
out" with original lessons that do not ulili/e our ll\e techniques, although these lessons should 
attempt lo lldlow Foresee principles as far as possible. Fhal is. lhe\ should include ohjectixes 
of all three types {conienl. language, and learning strategies), make use of suitable materials, 
follow the H\e-slage Ibrmal. etc. Chapter 4 contains some examples id' original Foresee 
lessons, including a creali\e writing lesson {Lesson S). a lesson on subtracting positive and 
negative integers {Lesson 14). a lesson lUi telephone weather forecasts {Les.son 15). and a 
lesson on writing haiku {Lesson 16). 

Nothing more needs lo be said at this point about the structure of Foresee units. The 
sample unit in the following chapter will ser\e to elucidate the process of unit construction far 
bc'tcr than any further description we might attempt here. The reader is ad\ ised to study this 
sampie unit \ei\' carefully and to take special note of the sequential organi/alion of le.ssons. 
their \ariet\. and their dependence upon materials. 

■fo conclude, the sxnthesis id' theor\. materials and procedures that comprises the 
Foresee application process terminates in the realit\ ol ellectiie classroom instruction. 1 he 
theoiA generates the objectiies. materials pnnide the concrete resources, and explicit 
procedures assist in the designing of effecti\c and inno\ati\e lessons and units, fhe positive 
and exciting learning en\ ironments that result are \ital in ensuring the success of our classroom 
practices and ultimateh of our students as the\ aspire to higher academic goals. 
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Chapter 4 

Sample Unit: 
The Weather 
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Chapter 4 

Sample Unit: The Weather 



Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter, which consists of one sample Foresee unit containing 16 
sequenced lesson plans, is to illustrate the processes of Foresee lesson and unit planning 
described in general terms in Chapter 3. This sample unit is designed for an "all ESL" class 
at the secondary level (grades 7-senior 4) where the instructional goal is to develop ESL 
students' academic English and proficiency in using learning strategies through involvement 
in content-area work. To use the term introduced on the first page of Chapter 1, it is an 
example of content-based language instruction in a secondary ESL classroom setting. 

Despite this stated focus, there is no reason why many of the lessons described in this 
chapter could not be used in mainstream classrooms containing ESL students. It is likely, 
however, that most of these lessons would have to be revised somewhat to suit the needs of 
"mixed" classes containing sizeable numbers of English-speaking students, for reasons 
discussed at the beginning of Chapter 5. That next chapter deals specifically, in fact, with the 
application of Foresee in regular classrooms at the secondary level. It focuses, then, on 
language-sensitive content instruction, to recall another term introduced in Chapter 1. 
Chapter 5 can thus be regarded as a natural complement to the present chapter, completing the 
picture of Foresee application by explaining how elements of our approach might be adapted 
to the mainstream context. 

The present chapter, as noted, aims to illustrate the processes of planning Foresee 
lessons and units in sheltered ESL settings. Secondary ESL teachers can make use of this 
sample unit in several different ways. First of all. they could simply use it — as is — as a 
teaching unit for their ESL classes. Although it was never our intention to produce a 
"cookbook" style sourcebook amply stocked with cony'^rdait recipes to be followed, we admit 
that the implementation of this chapter in such a fashion would have one major benefit: it 

would thoroughly familiarize teachers with the Foresee planning process and help them learn 
— through guided practice — exactly how our approach works. With this background, they 
would then be in a good position to begin developing their own original Foresee units for 
classroom use. Needless to say. however, it is not actually necessary to teach this unit in a real 
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classroom in order to learn from it. Whether one implements it or simpK reads it. the ultimate 
goal to which one aspires should be the same. nameK' to master the intricacies of the Foresee 
application process to the point where one becomes empowered to teach 1!S1. students in a 
new. exciting, and highly effective way — the Foresee way. 

fherc are a number of reasons why the theme we have chosen, the weather, is 
appropriate I'or an illustrati\e unit at the secondary level. First, weather is a topic that is not 
restricted to any particular grade level. FSL students at either the Junior or senior high level 
can profit I'rom the study of weather, (Looking ahead to the proposed reorganization of our 
schools into an earl\’. middle, and senior \ears arrangement, this unit \ ;‘;1 be appropriate for 
the middle and senior \ears levels.) Second, the weather is something that e\ery student is 
familiar with, and teachers should therefore find it rather easy to relate man\’ of its central 
concepts to students' past experiences. .A third good reason is that man\’ aspects of weather 
are quite interesting. Fourth, the topic is a ver\’ broad one that offers opportunities for 
integrating a number ol' academic subject areas, including science, geography, language arts, 
and mathematics, into the unit. And finalK. weather is a content-area topic that is rich in 
possibilities for deveioping students' linguistic knowledge and academic language skills. 

One problem wc faced in designing this unit was that ol' adjusting our instructional 
expectations to a suitable level. The secondary level spans six grades, and it has been dilficult 
to produce a "generic" unit that avoids being biased towards the teaching of .students of some 
particular age or protlciencN in Fnglish. Nevertheless, we have tried to steer a middle course 
here, and although we admit that some of the following matciial might be too simple for 
advanced senior high FSL .students or too difficult for lower-intci .ucdiate junior high students, 
we are conlldcnt that the unit succeeds as an illustration of Foresee application principles. 
There is absoluteh’ no reason why individual lessons cannot be modilled to suit the abilities 
of particular classes, and teachers who wish to implement this unit are encouraged to make 
appropriate changes wherever necessary. The subject matter itsell is not all that important in 
content-based language instruction; what counts most is keeping to the spirit ol' I'oresee b\ 
utilizing the content as a vehicle for teaching academic language and learning strategies. 

Should modification of this unit turn out to be necessarv . teachers can go about the task 
in a variety of wav s. Most obviously, the subject matter of individual lessons can be simplilled 
or made more complex, whichever is appropriate. .Another possibilitv would be to break up 
some of the longer lessons into shorter ones tTiat are more suitable for students with lower 
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proficiency in Hnglisli. W'c should mention at this point tliat \\c lia\c used the word "lesson" 
rather huisely in designing this unit. A tew of these so-called lessons can certainly be cos ered 
in a single class period of 45-50 minutes in length, hut most of them probably require several 
sequential class periods to complete. One easy way of simplilying these lessons, then, would 
be to "stretch them out" so that the material is taught more slowly o\er a greater length of 
time. I'inalK. some of the lessons included in this unit can simply be omitted if there is not 
enough time to co\cr them. 1 he unit itself is a rather loosely designed structure, and would 
not suffer in effecti\ eness if some of its parts were deleted. 

In conclusion, we hope that tlv: reader will find this chapter m be a worthwhile one. 
We do not pretend that it makes easy reading, and no doubt it will take some time to plod 
through all of it. W’e are com inced. howe\er. that making a determined effort to do so will 
ultimately prove very rewarding, as this sample unit is really the best route (on paper at least) 
to understanding the foresee application process. We urge the reader to refer again to figure 
.'i.l in Chapter .1. and to pav special attention -• when reading through this chapter — to the 
various aspects of lesson and unit planning encapsulated in that diagram, f our in particular 
are of crucial importance. 



fhe inclusion of multiple lessu'ii objectives, as guided bv the f oresee theoretical 
model described in Chapter 1. 14otice in particular how the subject matter of each 
lesson is used as the vehicle for accomplishing specific language objectives 
(language skills, vocabularv. structures, discourse features, and academic language 
functions) and learning strategies objectives. 






The wav' in which materials are used as the basis of foresee lessons. In 
implementing foresee, there is no need to rely on elaborate materials, e.xpensive 
textbooks, special liSl. series, student workbooks, etc. feachers can use easv-to- 
fmd pictures, passages from books, newspaper clippings, and the like. 



fhe specific application of the five Foresee lesson techniques that were described 
in C'hapter ?i. Some of these are utili/.t i severaf times in the unit. Here is a 
summary of their application; 



- Text (Questioning fechnique ( 1 (Q 1 ) - l essons 1. .f b 

- Research fechnique - l esson 12 

- Presentations fechnique l.esson 1.^ 

- Dictated Instructions fechnique (Dff) 1 essons 2. 6. 10. 11 

- f-list Procedure fessons 5. 7. 15 

1 es.sons 4. S. 14. and 1() are original lessons that do not utilize anv particular 
foresee techniques. 



4. The process of Foresee unit development, described at the end of Chapter 3. This 
unit is: 

- theme-based — it centres around the topic of weather, which is used as a 
general unifying concept; 

- integrated — it includes lessons on science, geography, language arts, and 
mathematics; and 

- facilitated (in the true sense of the v;ord. made easier to plan) through the 
use of the five Foresee lesson techniques. 



Learning Logs 

In order to give students an opportunity to evaluate their own understanding as they 
progress through this unit, and also to promote feelings of self-satisfaction about their learning, 
we have included three learning logs in the unit. These are inserted at roughly equal distances 
apart, and cover the material in the lessons preceding them, as follows. 

(1) Learning Log after Lesson 5 — covers material in Lessons 1-5 

(2) Learning Log after Lesson 11 — covers material in Lessons 6-11 

(3) Learning Log after Lesson 16 — covers material in Lessons 12-16 

These learning logs are modeled after those in Chamot. O'Malley, and Kiipper's (1992) series 

Building Bridges: Content and Learning Strategies for ESL (see the reference at the end of 
Chapter 2). Our learning logs can be photocopied (after revision, if necessary) and distributed 
to the students at suitable points in the unit. The students can complete them by checking off 
the items they recall, asking the teacher for clarification or assistance in remembering items 
that arc not immediately recognizable to them. 

A Word about Learning Strategies Notation 

Because the teaching of learning strategies is so important in the Foresee Approach, vve 
have followed some special layout conventions in this unit to help the reader recognize these 
strategies whenever the\' occur in the text. 

1. Ivxcept when the learning strategies are named as part of the actual text, they are 
usually italicized and placed in square brackets, e.g.. { Self-evaluation j. 
I Imagery!, jCooperationj. We ha\c used the exact names for the strategies 
proposed by Chamot & O'Malley (1987); see Chapter 1 (pages 36-37) for a 
complete list. 

2. Metacognitive .strategies are generally listed on the left side of the page, 
cognitive strategies arc listed in the middle of the page, and social-affective 
strategies are listed on the right side of the page. Lxample: 

fSelf-evaluationj jCroupingj /( 'ooperationj 

I Resourcing! 
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3. Whenever the teaching of a strategy in some way or other is about to be 
explained (that is, the explanation will appear beneath the naming of the 
strategy), a pair of hyphens follows the strategy name. Example: 

[Resourcing]— 

This means that the teaching of this strategy is about to be discussed, or that the 
following activity will involve the use of this strategy in some way. 

4. In contrast, when no hyphens occur after the naming of a strategy, this generally 
means that the use of the strategy has occurred in the previously discussed 
activity, explanation, or whatever. Example: 

[Resourcing] 

This means that resourcing has been used in the activity that has just been 
explained. 

.A full appreciation of the lessons in this unit depends heavily on the reader's 
understanding of all the learning strategies discussed in Chapter 1 (see pages 33-38). An 
intensive review of these strategies is therefore recommended as an extremely useful 
preparation for the reading of this unit. 

Deduction/induction 

One learning strategy which often proves puzzling to teachers learning our approach is 
the cognitive strategy of Deduction/induction. We therefore include a special explanation of 
this strategy in these introductory remarks. 

Chamot & O'Malley (1987) characterize this strategy as follows; 

Applying rules to understand or produce the second language, or making 
up rules based on language analysis. 

This strategy pertains, then, to language learners' conscious attention to the grammatical 
structures of the target language, with particular emphasis on the use of linguistic rules to 
assist in the production or comprehension of structures. The deliberate application of a rule 
already known by the students is normally called the deductive approach, or simply 
deduction. The "making up" of rules on the basis of linguistic evidence, on the other hand, 
is called induction: students can often induce rules from the language samples they see and 
hear, especially when they are gi\x’n proper guidanee in seeking out these rules. 

In our lessons employing the Dictated Instructions I'echnique (DIT). for example. 

students are required to convert sentences from imperative form to the passive voice, fo 

illustrate, they might have to change sentence 1 below to sentence 2: 

Put the thermometer into the llrst beaker. 

1 he thermometer was put into the first beaker. 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



Their ability to perform this transformation might be based upon explicit grammatical 
knowledge acquired earlier in the lesson or in some previous lesson (deduction). 
Alternatively, they might make use of other examples prior to this one as evidence for the 
formation of the rule by themselves (induction). 

Throughout this chapter, then, mention ot the strategy [ Deduct ioft/induct ion j invariably 
pertains to the analysis of grammatical forms or structures, either deductively or inductively. 

Summary' of Lessons: The Weather 

The lollowing outline of the 16 lessons in this unit is intended as a convenient reference 
for teachers who need to determine the contents of individual lessons in a hurry. In most cases 
we include information about the lesson topic, the subject areas integrated into the lesson, and 
the Foresee lesson technique used in the lesson (if there is one). Comprehensive information 
about the content, language, and learning strategies objectives of these lessons can be found 
on the first few pages of each of the lesson descriptions themselves, 



Lesson 


1; 


Introductory Lesson on the Weather 
( Text Questioning Technique) 


Lesson 


2: 


Temperature l:xperiment - Science 
(Dictated Instructions Technique) 


Lesson 


3: 


The Water Cycle - Science, Geography 
(Text Questioning Technique) 


Lesson 


4: 


The Water Cycle Completed - Language Arts 
(Drawing a Graphic Representation, Reporting) 


I.esson 


5: 


Clouds - Science, Language .Arts 
(T-List Procedure) 




Learning Log, Lessons 1-5 


Lesson 


6: 


Hygrometer Lxperiment - Science 
(Dictated Instructions Technique) 


Lesson 


7: 


Forms of Precipitation - Science, Geography, Language Arts 
(T-List Procedure) 


Lcs.son 


8: 


C’reative Writing - Language Arts 


1 .esson 


d: 


The Wind Cycle - Science, Language Arts 
( Text Quc.stioning Technique) 
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Lesson 10: 



liaronioior l{\porinionl - Scionco 
(I)icUilod Insirudicnis Tochniquo) 



1 .osson 

1 

1 .csson 

1 .osson 

I .ossini 
Lesson 

l.esson 



11: Aeicl Rain Lixperimenl - Seienee 

(l)ieiaied Insiruelions Teehnique) 

.earning l.(^g. Lessons 6-11 

12: Weather Systems Researeh - Seienee. Cleography. Language .Arts 

( Researeh loehnique) 

l."'v Weather Systems Rresentations - Seienee. Cieography. Language .Arts 
( Presentations Teehnique) 

14: Suhtraetion of Integers - Matheniaties. Cieograph> 

15: Telephone Weather Reports - Seienee. Cieography. Matheniaties 

( I'-List Proeedure) 

16: W eather 1 laiku - Language .Arts 



Learning Log. Lessons 12-16 



Lesson 1: Introductory Lesson on the Weather 
(Text Questioning Technique) 



Objectives: 

Content Objectives: 



- To learn about the important parts ol' a weather report 

- I o learn about weather forecasting 



Language Objectives: 



Skills: 



- Listening 

- Speaking 

- Reading 



- Writing 



to note take; in group discussions 
to compare and correct answers in group discussions 
a weather report; for specific information to \’erity answers to 
questions 

to complete declarative sentences in answer to questions 



Linguistic Knowledge: 



V'ocabulan Development: 

weather, condition, atmosphere, weather report, predict, forecast (noun & 
verb), include, exclude, information, kind, temperature, degrees Celsius, 
above zero (plus), below zero (minus), low. high. wind. calm, windy, 
windchill. sky. clear, sunny, cloudy, containing, mainly, rainfall, snowfall, 
precipitation. Hurry, scattered. occa.sional. blizzard, rise. set. newspaper 
clippings, stand for. details, define, definition, term, thermometer, instrument, 
meteorologist, layer 



Structures: 

- Present tense to express habitual behavior or conditions 

- Subject-verb agreement 

- Passive voice (e.g.. /.v called, is measwed) 

- Declarative sentence form 

- Pluralization of nouns (e.g.. flurry-flurries) 

- frequency adverbs (edmiys. usually, often, sometimes) and their position 
in sentences 

- "If clauses used to express conditions 

- Noun suffix -tion: verb sufllx -iny 



Discourse Features: 

- Discourse markers: ii(>\\vvcr. in other words, in contrast both, also 

- Sequence markers; first, second, third, fourth, finally 

- Theme-rheme structure 

- Paragraph unity 




Functions: 



- Reporting text-based information by writing declarative sentences 

- Defining (both the regular and "is called" patterns) 

Learning Strategies: 

Metacognitive Strategies: 

- Advance organization. Selective attention. Organi/auonal planning. Self- 
monitoring. Self-evaluation 

Cognitive Strategies: 

- Prediction - guessing what the article is about 

- Infcrencing - making guesses about content during discussions and note 

taking 

- Imagery - using the visuals on the newspaper weather forecasts 

- Note taking - when listening to the dictation of the article 

- Deduction/induction - when expanding notes into complete sentences 

- Auditory representation - repeating words and phrases mentally while taking 

notes 

- Resourcing - using newspaper clippings (short weather reports) 

Social-Affective Strategics: 

- Cooperation. Questioning for clarification 



Materials: 



- A sheet of visuals about the weather — one week of weather reports from 
newspapers (see page 91). Note that the samples given here were taken from a 
sequence of December issues of the IVinnipcg Free Press, so naturally they indicate 
cold w'eather. .snow. etc. If spring, summer, or fall conditions were reported, the 
teacher would have to make some adjustments to the objectives (especially 
vocabulary) and procedures sections of this lesson. 

- A written text (article) about the weather (see page 92). 

- A list of questions about the written text (see the Presentation stage for this list). 



The Weather — VISUALS 



The Weather 

Today: Cloudy with 
periods of 
snow. 

'*'HHigh-6. Low 
TI; tonight -14, 
Tomorrow: Flur- 
Ties ending. 

Becoming mainly sunny. High -9, 

Sun Rises: 8:23 a.m. Sets: 4:27 
p m. Moon Rises* ^ 1 :32 a.m. 
Sets: 11:38 p.n. 

Oetsiis C;'’ oage C8 



! 

I 



The Weather 




Today: Mainly sunny, 
clouding over in the 
afternoon. High -6. 

, Low tonight -16. 

,, ,v^ Tuesday; Mainly 
doudy with flur- 
ries. High -7. 



Sun Rises: 8:23 a.m. Sets: 4:28 
p.m. Moon Rises: 1 1 :52 a.m. 



Details on page C7 



The Weather 

Today: Snow ending 
in the afternoon. 
VVindchiit 1600. 

^ High -12. Low 
tonight -20. 
Tomorrow: Mainly 
^"^sunny. High -15. 

Sun Rises: 8:24 a.m. Sets: 4*2d 
p.m. Moon Rises: 12:12 p.m. 
Sots: 12:4 a.m. 

Oetaiis cn page C*0 



The Weather 

Today: Sunny conditions. Cloud- 
f s ing over towards 

evening. High -17. 
Low tonight -23. 





Tomorrow: 

Mainly sunny, 
rhgh -17. 

Sun Rises: 8:24 a.m. Sets: 4:29 
p.m. Moon Rises: 12:33 p.m. 
Sets: 1:45 a.m. 

Details on pace CIO 



The Weather 




Today: Mainly sunny. 
High -20. Low tonight 
-25. 

Tomorrow: Inaeas- 
ing douds. Scattered 
flurries. High -17. 



Sun Rises: 8:25 a.rr . Sets: 4:29 
p.m. Moon Rises; 12:57 p.m. 
Sets: 2:49 a.m. 

Details on page C9 



The Weather 

Today: Mainly cloudy. Occasicral 
flurries. High -1 5. Low tonight -25. 




Tomorrow: Moinly 
doudy. High -15. 



8:25 a.m. Sets: 
4.30 p.m. l/ioon 
Rises: 1:25 p.rr*.. 
Sets: 3:53 a m 



Sim Rises; 









I-xccrplcd trom iho li'innipi’^ I'rcc Pfvs'i, l^L2-L aiul n.‘pnntc3 ssilh 

pcrmis.sion from Wcallicr Tcclinical Services. W iniiipee. MH. 



The Weather 



Weather is the condition of the atmosphere. A description of tlie 
weather is called a weather report. Because weather reports usually try 
to predict the weather in the future, both today and tomorrow. the\’ are 
sometimes called forecasts. To forecast means to predict. A weather 
report or forecast usually includes information about five thing.s. 

The first is the temperature, which tells us if it is hot or cold 
outside. Temperature is measured in degrees Celsius, for e.xample. 18 
degrees Celsius (18°C). However, weather reports often e.xelude the 
"degrees Celsius" part because it is easier just to say. for example, that the 
temperature is 18. In the summer, the temperature is always above zero, 
or plus — for example. +20 or just 20. In the winter, the temperature in 
Winnipeg is usually below zero, or minus — for example. -17. Weather 
reports often try to forecast the low temperature tonight and the high 
temperature tomorrow. 

The .second kind of information in a weather report is the speed 
of the wind, in other words, how fast the air is moving. Mo\ing air is 
called wind. llowexer. weather reports do not always include this 
information. If there is no wind, we say it is calm outside. If there is a 
lot of wind, we .say it is windy. If it is both cold and windy outside, it 
often feels wry. very cold. Weather reports .sometimes include a windchill 
number which helps people understand how cold it really feels. 

The third kind of information in a weather report is the condition 
of the sky. A sk\ containing no clouds is called a clear or sunny sky. In 
contrast, a sky containing many clouds is called a cloudy sky. If the sky 
is more cloudy than sunny, we say it is "mainly cloudy." 

fourth, a weather report often includes information about rainfall 
or snowfall, in other words, how much rain or siunv will fall from the skv. 
Rainfall and snowfall are also called precipitation. A .short, light .'atowfall 
is called a flurry. A long, heavy snowfall is called a bliz/.ard. Blizzards 
are often accompanied b\ strong winds. 

finalK. a weather report often includes the times wlien both the 
sun and moon will rise and set. However, this information is not really 
part of the weather. 



Procedures: 



Note: This lesson iitili/.es the Text Questioning Technique (TQT) described in C'haplcr 3. 

1. PREPARATION - Brainstorming 

1. Give the students each a copy of’ the sheet of \ isuals (weather reports from the 
newspaper) and a copy of the weather article, l ell them to turn the article over 
and look at the visuals for one minute. By e.xamining the title, headings, and 
pictures, they are to guess or predict what they think the accompanying article is 
about. [Note: Because the text and accompanying visuals are often in a textbook 
or other hook, the standard \ ersion of the I'Q f advises that both text and \ isuals 
he distributed to the students at the same time. This is the preferable procedure, 
as one of the purposes of this entire acti\ ity is to encourage students to make use 
o{' all the information accompanying a written text — pictures, graphics, headings, 
etc. — to help them predict and understand the content. Howcwer. it is not 
absolutely necessary to gi\e out the \ isuals and text at the same time. There is 
sometimes a danger in this, as the students may be inclined to look at the written 
passage at times they should not be. If you wish. then, you may distribute the 
vi.suals first. The written text can he passed out at the appropriate time, namely 
in step 9 of the procedure in the Practice phase (see below).] 

2. After one minute, the students write down their predictions. Spelling and sentence 
structure (syntax) are not important at this time. 

I. Ulvance or^anizado)!! j Prccliclion'infcrcucini^ I 

Ihmi^cryj 

3. Listen to each student's prediction. Write the key words (\ oeabulary) on the board 
or o\’erhead transparency. L.g.. weather, sun. ciouds. ioda\. tomorrewv. moon 
rises, sets. 

Strategy Instruction: Developmental Questions 

I. Ulvancc oi-yanizationi— 

- riicse are called newspaper clippings. What do the\ tell us about? (the 
weatl'.er) 

- I low do you know that? (the titles) 

- What do you think the article is going to be about'.’ (the weather) 

- What is weather? (condition of the air around us. outside) 

- What does "condition" mean? (what it is like, how it looks or feels) 

- What is another name for the air around us'.’ (the atmosphere) 

- I low did >011 get the words "today" and "tomorrow"? (heailings) 

- How do you know they are headings'.’ (darker .and tliicker print) 

- How does the print in the title dilfer from the print in the headings'.’ 
in the title is bigger and thicker) 

- Why? (because the title describes the whole clipping) 

- What do the headings describe? (a few lines) 

4 ' 
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- How nian\’ lilies are ihoro? (one) 

- How maii\- headings? Counl ihem. (seven) 

- W’hal are ihe headings? ("Toda\ . Tomorrow, Sun Rises, Sels, Moon Rises. 
Seis. Deiails") 

- Whal does ihe heading "Toda>" sland for? (lodav's wealher) 

- Vv'hal does ihe heading "Tomorrow" sland for? (lomorrow's wealher) 

- Whal does "Sun Rises" mean? (when ihe sun eomes up) 

- Whal does "Sels" mean? (when ihe sun goes down) 

Whal ahoul 'Moon Rises" and "Sels"? (wlien ihe moon eomes up and goes 
down) 

Whal does "Deiails" mean? (more infbrmalion on anolher page) 

- Do all of ihese headings deseribe ihe *ille. "The Wealher"? (\es) 

- Does looking al ihese elippings in advance (belbre voii read ihe arliele) help 
you lo organi/.c \our ihoughls so lhal _\ ou can beller undersland whal > ou 
read? (yes) 

- 1 his learning slralegv’ is ealled Advance organization. Il means looking 
over ihe lille. headings, and pielures before vou read ihe arliele. [Al ibis 
poinl ihe sludenls mav’ add ihis slralegv lo iheir blue sheels.j 

/liiuii^cryl— 

- How did you gel ihe words "elouds." "sun," and "snow"'.’ (I'rom ihe pielures) 

- Do ihe pielures show ihe wealher lodav or lomorrow? (lodav ) 

Whal do ihe pielures deseribe? (ihe vvealher lor loday. which is also wrillen 
beside "Todav ") 

- Do ihe pielures help vou undersland ihe vvealher? (ves) 

- Whal slralegv are you using when vou look al ihe pielures for infbrmalion? 
(using images and pielures — imagerv) 

- Whal kind of slralegy is ihis? (cognilive) [Al ihis poinl ihe sludenls mav 
add ihe word "Imagerv" lo iheir green sheets, beside ihe words "Using 
images and pielures." | 

4. lell ihe sludenls lo look al ihe vvealher elippings again. Discuss ihe informalion 
under ihe headings in furlher delail. asking queslions lo elieil more vocabularv 
ihrough brainslorming. Wrile ihis addilional voeabularv- on ihe board or 
iranspareney. If neeessarv. lell ihem (and write down) imporlanl words whieh are 
not in the v isuals but whieh appear in the reading text. e.g.. almosphciv. walhci 
report, forcctist. Icmpcraltirc. tlcyrccs C 'cl.siii.s. u itni. calm, winily. .snowfall, 
prccipilalion. include, exclude, accompanied hy. Certain discourse markers should 
also be listed here, e.g., in other word.s. in eontra.st. The meanings of some of 
these words can he demonslraled by reference lo the elippings; e.g.. the high 
temperature lomorrow will be -4 ileyree.s Cel.siu.s: snow is a kind oi precipitation. 
like rain. Ollier terms can be defined or clarified ihrough general discussion; e.g.. 
\rind. windy, calm. 

When this discussion is eompleled. the sludenls will have all the voeabularv 
necessary lo undersland the arliele. before ihev' even read il. These words should 
be left on the board (or iransparenev ) during the I’resenlalion stage, to assist the 
sludenls in ans.veb- g the questions that will be posed to them. 



ISck'Clin' aiwnlionj 



I Infarncin;^l 
/Imagery I 
/Resourcing/ 



II. PRI'.SF.M ATION - Ustcninj» 

5. Tell the students ti turn over their artieles (i.e.. place them face down on their 
desks). SIkiu them a list ol' questions about the article, either on the board 
(pre\iousl> concealed) or lui the cuerhead. Instriiet the students to read the 
questiims silentl) to themseUes, 

OI KSTION LIST 

N(Uc: The answers. gi\cn in italics here, are not included in the list sIkwmi to the 

sludenls, 

I. What is weather? I he condilion of the atwospfwrc 

1. W hat is a descriptiem of the weatlier called? a weather report 

.V W hat are weather reports sometimes called'.’ forecasts 

4. I low man\ kinds cd’ information dcK's a weather report usually include? 

5. W hat inIdrmaticMi tells us if it is hot or cold outside? the totiperatiire 
(v What is temperature measured in? decrees i'eisius 

7. W hich two temperatures dc^es a weather report tr\' to forecast'? low' toiti^ht and 
hii^h tomorrow' 

S. W hat is nuwiny air called'? u7//^/ 

d. W hat is the second kind ol* informalicMi in a weather report*? the specil of the 

wind 

10. W hat does "calm" mean'? n<f wind 

II. W'hat number helps people understand how cedd it reall\ feels'? windehill 

12. W hat is a sk\ containing no clouds called? a clear or sunny sky 

\?>, W'hat is a sk\‘ containing many clouds called*? a cloudy sky 

14. W hat are rainlall and snowfall called? precipitation 

Is. What is a short, light siKuvfall called? a flurry 

10. W'hat is a U^ig, hea\\ siKwvfall called? a hUzzard 

17. W'hat arc blizzards (d'ten accompanied b\? strony winds 

15. W'hat does a weather repent sometimes tell about the sun and nunni? the time 
they will rise and set 



+ * * * 1: 






Now go through the questions with the students, reading them aloud and reviewing 
all vC'Cabulary the students do not understand. Making use of their suggestions as far 
as possible, underline in each question' (using a different colour ichalk or transparency 
marker) the most important word orSvords that the students Vvi 11 be listening for 
during note taking. ' 

H.g.; 1. What is wv ather? 

[Selective attention] 

6. The students, number their papers .'-18 down the left-hand side. Discuss note- 
taking strategies with them, e.g.., hovv to use letters or parts of words to stand for 
longer words. 

[ Organizational planning] 

7. Dictate the article fairly slowly. The students listen carefully for the answ'ers to 
the questions, writing down the ' answers (one or two words, or suitable 
abb'eviation;;) as they hear them, beside the appropriate numbers. Spelling is not 
important at this time. 

[Self-monitoring] [Note taking] : 

[Inferencing] 

[Auditory representation] ■ 

i 

8. Dictate the story or article more rapidly, allowing the students the opportunif)' to 
complete their answer list or to check their answers. If necessary, reread the 
, ‘tide a third time. 

[Self-monitoring] [Inferencing] 

[ A udit ory r<. presentation ] 

III. PRACTICE - Speaking and Reading 

9. The students work in pairs or groups, discussing and comparing their answers. A,t 
this point they expand the abbreviations they have written during the note taking 
phase into full words or phrases. Then instruct them to turn their articles face up 
in order to correct: 

a) Answers - by comparing their answers with those of their partner or 
group, and by checking against the article itself 

b) Spelling checking their answers against the article. 

Assign a set time limit (e.g., 10 minutes) for this task. While the students are 
comparing and correcting, circulate to give assistance when needed or requested. 

ISclJ-cvaluationl [ Elaboration! [C ’ooperation] 

[Questioning for 
clarification j 



IV. EVALUATION 



10. I'cll the students to turn over their articles (i.e.. place them face down). Elicit 
from the students the answers to the questions on the board or transparency, 
writing them beside the questions in a different colour chalk or felt pen. (It is a 
good idea to use the same colour as you used in step 5 to underline the key words 
in the questions.) F^.g.: 

1. What is weather' .^ the condition of the atmosphere 

The question and answer are in different colours, the answer and underlining in 
the same colour. 

V. FOLLOW-UP I - Writing 

11. The articles remain face down. Instruct the students to complete the exercise 

individually, this time writing the answers in complete sentences. At this point, 
teach them how to write a complete sentence using most of the words in the 
question and the answer beside the question. [Note: It may be advisable to 

collect the articles at this point, as the students may be inclined to glance at them 
when writing the full-sentence answers required at this stage.] 



- What words from the question arc you going to use in your answer? [The key 
words will already be underlined in the same colour as the answer. Underline 
other words they can use in their answers in the same colour.] 

- Now write the answer in a sentence, using the underlined words and the 
answer. [Draw arrows from the underlined words and answer, to indicate the 
correct sentence order.] li.g.: 

1. What is weather, the condition of the atmosphere 



/ Deduction/induct ion /- - 



Ask: 





Weather is the condition of the atmosphere. 



What is a description of the weather called? a weather report 




A description of the weather is called a weather report. 



3. What are weather reports sometimes called? forecasts 




Weather reports are sometime s called forecasts. 
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vSubjeet-verb A}»recnient: 

Ask; 

- When do \'ou use "is" in a scnicnco? 

- When do \ou use "are"'? 

- Whal rule could \vc make up'.’ 

is • 1 

are 2 or more 

- Ill the llrsl answer above (the answer lo question i ). did we use "is" or "are"'.’ 
(is) 

- Why'.’ ("weather" is one thing - singular) 

- In the second answer aho\’c (the answer to question 2). did we use "is" or 
"are"'.’ (is) 

- Why'.’ (only one description -- "a description") 

- In the third answer above (the answer to question ?i). did we use "is" or "are"'.’ 
(are) 

- Why'.’ (more than one thing - - "weather reports") 

- What is the last letter in "weather reports'".’ (s) 

- II there is an "s" at the end ol a word, is it singular or plural'.’ (plural) 

- When we talk about a snow flurr\. is "Hurry” singular or plural'.’ (singular) 

What is the plural'.’ ("Hurries") Do we spell it Hke this: "Hurrys"'.’ (no) 

What must we do when the word ends in (change the to "ie”) The 
result would be spelled like this; "Hurries." 

Frequency Adverbs: 

- Look at question .> again: 

What are weather reports sometimes called'.’ fnrcca.sis 

- I he wortl "sometimes" tells how often something happens. Can \ou llnd anv 
other words like this in the question list'.’ (yes. in numbers 4 and 17) 

4. How many kinds of information does a weather report usually include'.’ .i 
17. What are bli/./.ards often accompanied by'.’ slroii}^ winds 

- Words like "sometimes." "usually." and "often" are ealletl adverbs of 
frequency, or frequency adverbs. W'hat is a frequene>’ ad\eib that tells us 
something happens all the time'.’ ("always") 

L.g.: In summer, the temperature is always aho\e /.ero. 

- Let’s make a list ol’ these frequene}' ad\erhs. in the order "most ol’ten" to 
"least often." Let’s write them in a eolumn; 

always 
usually 
often 

sometimes 








- Look at questions 3. 4. and 17 again. Where do these irequeney adverbs 
appear in these questions? (just before the main verb) 

- Look at the answer to number 3 again: 

Weather reports are sometimes ealled Ibreeasts. 

- Where does the Irequenes ad\erb "sometimes" appear in this answer? (Just 
before tlie main verb) 

- follow this rule when writing the answers to questions 4 and 17. 

Note: The "rule ol' thumb" gi\en here is adequate for pedagogieal purposes, but it is 

not eorreet for all eases. The aetual rule is as follows. In deelarati\e 
sentenees. the frequenev ad\erb; 

a) follows the first auxiliar>'. if there is one (e.g.. Winnipeg has often been 
ccillcil the '[e;aieway to the west")'. 

b) follow s the \erb "to be." if it is the main \ erb (e.g.. John is always late): 
e) immediatel) preeedes an\ main \erb other than "to he." if there is no 

auxiliar>- in the sentenee (e.g.. The sun always rises in the east). 

In questions (wh- or ves-no). the frequeney adverb direetly follows the subjeet 
of the sentenee. w hieh is inserted immediatel) after the first aiixiliaiw . the 
:nain verb "to be." or the appropriate form of "do" (ehange examples a. b. and 
e abo\e to questions to ob.seiwe this). 

Other Structures: 

The reading passage contains other important struetures which the teacher ma> 
wish to discuss. .Among these are: 

- The use of the present tense to express habitual beha\ ior or conditions 

- The passi\e \'oice (e.g.. is ealled. is measured, are aeeompanied by) 

- "If clauses used to express conditions (e.g.. If there /.s a lot oj wind, uv say 
it is 'w indy ) 

llowcwer, we ignore these structures here. It is not reall>' necessaiw to pro\ ide 
explicit instruction ahout every structure in a passage. Tor one thing, too much 
instruction of this type would be extremely time consuming, l or another, the 
students will benefit IVom simply being exposed to a \ariety ol' unanal>/ed 
structures in the eoniprchensiblc input the\ recei\e: see the section on Krashen 
in t'hapter 1. 

Di.seour.se Features: 

rheme-Rheme Information Structure. By answering the questions in 
complete sentences, the students are gaining experience in using the theme- 
rheme format ol' information organi/ation so common in Lnglish discourse. I he 
theme iil' a sentence is what is being talked about, usually the "given" 
ini'ormation in the sentenee. I'he rheme, in contrast, is the "new" ini'ormation 
pro\ ided ahout the theme. Usiiall) the theme precedes the rheme. I hus. in 
writing an answer like ",A description of the weather is called a weather report." 
the students are practising theme-rheme discourse siructure. since the> are 
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placing’ the theme {a descrijytion of the weather is called) at the beginning and 
the rheme [a weather report) at the end. 

Other diseourse features can be pointed out and discussed at \arious stages of 
the lesson, if desired. For example, paragraph unity is clearly demonstrated by 
the reading passage, in which each paragraph after the introduction deals with 
a single weather feature. Sequence markers (//V,s 7 , second, clc.: finally) and other 
discourse markers can also be discussed and clarified (e.g.. however, in other 
word.s. in contrast, both. also). 

12. The students complete their answers individually, liach student then has his or 
her work edited by a partner (or another group member) before showing it to the 
teacher. 

[Cooperation! 

13. The final draft is edited as it is read to the teacher. 

(Self-evaluation J 

FOLLOW-UP 11 - Function Instruction: Defining. 

i'he purpose of this additional follow-up section is to promote students' understanding 
of an important academic language function (ALF). namely defining. See Chapter 1 
for a detailed explanation of ALFs. 

Write on the board: 

Weather is the condition of the atmosphere. 

Conduct a discussion like the following: 

- I'his sentence tells us what the word "weather" means. In other words, it tells us 
the meaning of "weather." 

- Do you know another word for "tell the meaning of? ("define" — students will 
not likely know this) 

- When we write a sentence that tells what a wc^rd means, we are defining the 
word. 

Write on the board, in a column, the two words: 

define 

defining 

- What do we call a sentence that defines a word, for example. "Weather is the 
condition of the atmosphere"? It comes from the word "define." (definition) 

Write "definition" under "defining" in the column. 
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- What kind of word is "dellno"? Il is something we do — we can define a word 
like "weather." (a verb) 

- What kind of word is "definition"? Notice that a definition is a sentence, a thing, 
(a noun) 

- Do you know what three letters you can always add to a verb, to make a new 

word? (point to the second word in the column — "ing") When "ing" can be 

added to a word, that word must be a verb, isn't that right? (yes) 

- Is "forecast" a verb? Can I say. "'fhey forecast the weather in the newspaper 

every day"? (yes) Is "forecasting" a word, then? (yes) Give me a sentence 
using "forecasting" as a verb. (e.g.. "They are forecasting the weather.") 

- fhe letters "ing" tell you a word is a verb. What letters in "definition" tell you 
it is a noun? ("tion") Yes. words ending in "tion" arc usually nouns. Do you 
know any other nouns that end in "tion"? What is another vyord for "country"? 
(nation) Do you know some more? (e.g.. nutrition, condition, imm'gration. 
description, e.xplanation. pronunciation) 

- 'fhe letters "tion" are sometimes added to verbs to make nouns, e.g.. "define - 
definition." What verb does "immigration" come from? (immigrate) What about 
"description"? (describe) What about "explanation"? (explain) Notice that the 
verbs may change in other ways as well; e.g.. the "e" is dropped in "define" and 
"describe", b -> p in "description." ai -> a in "explanation." etc. 

Note: We terminate this discussion of \erb and noun suffixes at this point. It is 

actually optional, as it is not crucial to the understanding of the ALF defining. 
However, we have included it here to illustrate how easy it is to take 
advantage of opportunities like this to teach morphology (i.e.. derivations, 
sul'llxes. etc.), fhe topic introduced here could easily be expanded into an 
entire lesson. 

Write on the board, under the "weather" definition, a second definition taken from the 
students' answer lists; 

A description of the weather is called a weather report. 

- In the first sentence, what word is defined? ("weather") Where does it appear 
in the sentence? (at the beginning) 

- In the second sentence, what is defined? ("weather report") Where does it appear 
in the sentence'.^ (at the end) 

- When you define a word or se\eral words together, what you define is sometimes 
called a term. What term is defined in the first definition? ("weather") What 
term is defined in the second definition? ("weather report") 

- Here are two difl'erent wa\s of writing a definition. 

(1) ll'you begin with the term \ou want to define. \ on just write "is" I'ollowed 
by what the word means. Ifg.: 

Weather is the condition ol' the atimwphere. 

(2) In contrast, you can begin with the meaning of the term you want to 
define, and end with the term itself. Hut if \oii do this, you can't put just 



the one word "is" hotwooii them, ^'ou must use two words — what are 
they? ("is called") H.g.: 

A description of the weather is called a weather renort . 

lake a look at your answer list. Ilow did you define "forecasts." the first wa\' or 
the second way'.’ (the second way) Tell me your definition, and Til write it on 
the board. 

Weather reports are sometimes called forecasts 



Do we ha\e "is called" here'.’ (no) Why not'.’ (because "weather reports" is 
plural — we mu.st use "are called") 

What else do we have in this definition'.’ ("sometimes") We don't usualh use 
this word in definitions, so let's cross it out. Our definition becomes: 

Weather renorts are called forecasts. 

Which word is defined here'.’ ("forecasts") Notice again that it comes at the end. 

Look at our first definition again. Could we write it in the second wa\'.’ What 
would the new definition be'.’ |Use arrows to show how to transform it.| 

Weather is the condition ol' the atmosphere. 
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The condition of the atmosphere is called weather . 

Which words do we put between the beginning part and the end part' .’ ("is 
called") W'hy not "are called’".’ ("Condition" is singular.) 

1 ook at our second definition again. Could we write it the first wa\? What 
would the new definition be'.’ |Use arrows to demonstrate the transformation. | 

A description o f the weather is called a weather renort. 




.A weather report is a description of the weather . 



- Do you see how you can change definitions from one kind of sentence to the 
other'.’ Both ways are good; \ou should be able to write both kinds of definition. 

- Kxercisc: On the next page is a list of definitions. Some of these are ones you 
ha\e already written, but there are a lew' new ones also. Some are written in the 
first way (beginning with the word that is defined), while others are written in the 
second wa\ (using is called or are called). W'rite each definition in the opposite 
way that is. change the form of each definition IVom the first wa\' to the 
second wa\' or from the second wa> to the first wa\. 
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KXERClSi: SliKKT — DEFINITIONS 



1. Mox inu air is called wind. 



2. sk\ conlainiiiu no clouds i;^ called a clear sk>. 



.V .\ cloiid\ sky is a sk_\ containing many clouds. 



4. Rainfall and snowfall arc ctillcd precipitation. 



.\ iliirr) is a short, light snoulall. 



(i. :\ long, heavy snoulall is called a hli//ard. 




7. Murries that last a short time arc called scattered Hurries. 



8. ,\ thermometer is tin instrument Ibr measuring temperature 



b. ,\ person who studies the weather is called a metetirologist 



The la\er ol' air around the earth is called the atmosphere. 



O 
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Lesson 2: Temperature Experiment - Science 
(Dictated Instructions Technique) 



Obicctives; 

C'ontent Objectives: 

1 o learn how to perform and report a seienee experiment incorporating the 
headings: Ohjeclive. Apporutus. Method. Oh.seyvutions, C Onclu.sion, and Dicigrcim 

- I'o learn how to reeord and graph observations 

- To learn how to draw' conclusions based on graphically represented data 

- To understand how cold, warm and hot water affect temperature change rates 



Language Objectives: 



Skills: 



- Listening 

- Speaking 

- Reading 

- Writing 



during discussions; for oral instructions during the note taking 
phase 

to exchange information and assistance 

their notes, w'hen discussing the experiment method and 

performing the experiment 

the various parts of a science experiment report 



Linguistic Knowledge: 



Vocabulary Development: 

apparatus, materials, experiment, objective, observation, conclusion, diagram, 
chart, bar graph, affect, beaker, beak, spout, thermometer, temperature, 
degrees. Celsius. Fahrenheit, symbol. °C. °F, ice cubes, boil, boiling water, 
steam, bubbles, warm water, ice w'ater. check, record, lower, rise/rose, 
fall/tell. heat. time, colon, personal, impersonal, report, purpose, label, 
imperative, passive 

.Structures: 

- Imperative forms of verbs 

- Infinitive forms of verbs, used when stating objectives 

- Irregular past tense forms (viuv and were, also ri.se/rosc. full/fell) 

- Passive voice 

- Past participles 

- Subject-verb agreement 

- Singular and plural nouns 

- Comparative and superlative forms, esp. most, least, greater, f^reate.st, 
farther, farthest 

- Piinetuation - use of colon when listing, or after headings; use of eommas 
in lists 
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Discourse Features: 



- Sequential markers ///-.v/, second, third, etc.; last, finally 

- l-'ormat of a seienee experiment report 



Functions: 



- Stating objectives using infinitive forms 

- fisting (apparatus) 

- Reporting a seienee experiment in its entirety 
Learning Strategies: 

Metaeognitixe Strategies; 

- .\dvanee organi/.ation. Seleetixe attention. Organizational planning. Self- 
monitoring. Self-e\aluation 



Cognitive Strategies; 

- Resourcing - using weather forecasts and science equipment 

- Note taking - of the steps of the method, from dictation 

- I’redicting - wh\’ the\’ are doing the experiment, and what will happen next 

- Infereneing - when note taking 

- Deduction/induetion - when writing the experiment report 

- Imagery - using equipment, charts, and graphs 

- Hlaboration - from notes to full words and sentences 

- Transfer - of previous knowledge to performance of this experiment 

- Auditory representation - when taking notes 

- Cirouping - information on a chart 

- Summarizing - information on charts and graphs 

Soeial-Affectixe Strategies: 

- (’ooperation. Questioning for elarifieation. Self-talk 



Materials: 



- Newspaper weather foreea.sts (new or prexiously used) for Preparation stage 

- for each pair of students; 

- s beakers 

- 4 thermometers 

- ice cubes 

- cold water 

- warm water 

- boiling water 

- chart 

- graph paper for line graph 



\ 'i 
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Procedures: 



Note: This lesson uses the Dictated Instructions Technique (DIT) described in Chapter 3. 

1. PREPARATION - Listening and Speaking 

Review the weather Ibreeasts Irom the previous lesson, or show some new ones taken 
from more recent newspapers. Focus on temperatures and the high and low. Discuss 
what affects temperatures (e.g.. the seasons) and how we measure temperature. 

,-\sk: 



- In which season are temperatures the highest? (summer) In which season are 
temperatures the lowest? (winter) 

- Can we sa\ that the seasons affect temperatures'.’ (yes) What does "afTect” mean? 
(make a difference, change, make something happen, etc.) 

- Yes. when one thing makes something else happen or change, we sa> it affects it. 

- What was the high temperature predicted for ? 

- What does the temperature tell us'.’ (how hot or cold it is) 

- What instrument do we use to measure the temperature? (a thermometer) |Show the 
students a thermometer. | 

- What units do we use when measuring temperatures in Canada? (degrees Celsius) 
[Write "degrees Celsius" on the board.] 

- Do you know what the word "symbol" means'.’ In mathematics. " ' " is a symbol - 

it stands for, or represents, something. What is it? (add or plus) How about ”.X" 
in mathematics? (multipK or times) Good. A symbol is a short form that 

represents something e'se. 

- Do >ou know the symbol for "degrees'"’ (yes. ° ) So how can we write "degrees 
Celsius" in short form? (°C) What is the abbreviation for "Celsius"? ("C'") 

- Do they measure temperature in °C in the countries >ou came from? (>es) 

- Do you know what units they use to measure temperature in the I'mited States? 

(degrees Fahrenheit, or °F) What is the abbre\ iation for "Fahrenheit"? ("F") 

- What is the free/ing point on a thermometer in °C? (0°C) 

- What is the free/ing point on a thermometer in °F'.’ (32°F) 

- What is the boiling point of water on a Celsius thermometer? Do you know what 
"boiling" means? It is when the water gets hot enough to bubble, when vou heat 
it. (100°C) 

- Do you know the boiling point on a Fahrenheit thermometer'.’ (thev likelv will not 
know ?.12°F) 

- What was the high temperature predicted for '.’ 

- What does "high" mean? (the temperature when it is warmest outside) 

- What was the "low" predicted for '.’ 
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- What does "low" mean? (the temperature when it is eolclest outside) 

- This morning 1 listened to the weather report on the radio. The high toda\' is going 

to be °C and the low tonight is going to he °C. Do we know this for sure? 

(no) Why mn? (the\' are only predictions) 

Show the students 3 beakers. 4 thermometers, ice euhes, cold water, warm water, boiling 
water, a chart, and some graph paper. .\sk: 

- What do you think we are going to do today? (a science experiment) 

■<^anizaliomil planning I j Prccliclhi}^ iiifen'ncin}’l 

- Why did \ou predict a science experiment? (We saw the equipment.) 

- What are we going to use in this science experiment? (beakers, thermometers, ice 
cubes, cold water, warm water, boiling water, a chart, and graph paper) 

Note: The students will probahh not know the words hcaker. ice cubes. hoiUnp,. etc. 
Discuss the words they do not know b\ asking; 

- What is this container |hold up a beaker] made of.’ (glass) 

- What does it look like? (a measuring cup) 

- How is it the same as a measuring cup? (glass, spout, and measuring marks) 

- How is it different from a measuring cup'.’ (no handle and different shape) How is 
the shape different? ( fhe sides are straight.) 

- Is it a good thing that it is made of glass? (\es) Wh\? (You can see things inside 
as the\ are measured.) 

- When do \ ou use a measuring cup'.’ (for baking or cooking) 

- What is this spout shaped like? (a bird's beak) Yes. It is called a beaker. 

- When do \ou use a beaker? (for a science experiment) 

- I Hold up some ice cubes.] What are these made of.’ (water) What do you do ti> the 

water ti make it a solid like this'.’ (Iree/.e it) 

- What do we call frozen water? (ice) 

- I low is the ice shaped? (in cubes) ^’es. these are called icc cubes. 

- ]I’our some boiling water from an electric kettle.] Is this water hot or cold? (hot) 

- How do \ iHi know? (steam) 

- How hot do you think this water is? (1()()°C) Why'.’ (because there are hubbies in 
it.) Do you remember the word for this? (boiling) 

- When water has a temperature of 1()()°C and has bubbles and steam coming I’rom 
it. what do we call it? (boiling water) 

When the discussion of the apparatus is completed, hold up the items one by one and ask 

what thc\' are called. Write the name of each on the board, in a column, as \ou do this. 

Discuss the parts of a science experiment by asking; 

- What do >(Hi think this experiment is going to be about? (temperature) 



- Use a new page of your notebook to begin writing about this experiment. Where 
should we write the title of this experiment? (at the top of our page) What kind of 
letters should we use? (capital letters) W'hy? (title) 

- What should the title be? (Hntertain suggestions — settle on:| (fliMPHRATURE 
1-:XPER1MHNT) 



- What is a word meaning the things we use when we do the experimc’'*. '.ike beakers 
and thermometers? (equipment) 

- Yes. There is a scientific word for equipment. What is it? (apparatus) 

- L.et's use "apparatus" as a heading. What kind of letter does it start with? (capital 
"A") 

- On the fifth line of your page, write the word Apparatus followed by the 
punctuation mark : . 

- Do you know what this punctuation mark is called? (a colon) When do we use a 
colon? (w’hen we want to list some things after it) 

- Your heading is Apparatus:. Now list the materials or equipment you will be using 
in this experiment. These materials arc listed on the board, in a column, but 1 want 
\ou to write them across the page. When you make a li.st like that, what do you 
have to remember to put between each item, to keep them separate? (commas) 
[Demon.strate by writing the first few items for them; J hcakers. 4 thermometers.] 

- Why do people do science experiments? (to llnd out things) 

- Look at the materials you listed in the apparatus. What do you think wc want to 
find out? (something about the temperatures of cold. warm, and boiling water) 

- Yes. We want to llnd out how quickly temperatures will change in cold, w'arm. and 
boiling water. 

- Do you remember the word ".affect" that wc talked about before? (yes) What does 
it mean? (to make something happen or change) 

- Good. We want to find out how cold. warm, and boiling water affect temperature 
change. 

- How would you describe boiling water, using an easy word? (hot) Yes. From now 
on. let's just call the boiling water "hot water." So what do we want to llnd out? 
(how cold. warm, and hot water -’ffect temperature change) 

- What will happen to the hot water if we lea\e it on the desk for a few hours? (It 
will cool off) 

- What will happen to the warm water? (It will cool off too.) 

- What will happen to the temperatures of the hot and warm water? W'ill they go up 
or down? (down) Do you know the word "rise"? What does it mean? (go up) Do 
you know the word "fall"? What docs it mean? (go down) Will the temperatures 
of the hot and warm water rise or fall [gesture with hands]? (fall) 

- So they will change? After minutes, they will he different from what they were 
at the beginning, isn't that right'.’ (\es) 

- Which temperature will change the fastest, the hot water temperature or the warm 
water temperature? .After ]> minutes, which temperature will have changed the 
most? (\aried answers) [Note; .At this stage of instruction we are ignoring the 
formal rule that a comparison between two items should cmplo> the comparative 
form of adjc' li\ es.| 
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- What about the cold water temperature? Will it go up or down? (up) Why? (It will 
get warmer.) What is another word for "go up"? (rise) Yes. the tomperature of the 
cold water will rise. So it will change too. right? (yes) 

- Will it change faster than the temperature of the hot water? (don't know. or. \'arious 
guesses) Will it change faster than the temperature of the warm water? (don't know, 
or. various guesses) 

- You don't really know the answers to the.se questions, for sure, do you? (no) That's 
OK — you're going to find out. These are the questions that this experiment is 
going to answer for you. That's the purpose of science experiments — they help 
you find out things you don't know, things you want to find out. 

I Predicting’] 

- There is a word meaning "what we want to find out." It is objective. Where should 
we write the obJecti\e of this experiment, before or after the apparatus? (before) 
Yes. because the ohjecti\e is the reason we are doing the experiment. I he apparatus 
is just part of the way we do it. 

- You let't four lines abo\e your apparatus, so >ou ha\e room on your page. Write 
Objective followed by a colon. This is your heading. Did you use a capital "()"? 
(yes) Why? (heading) 

- Do you know another word meaning "find out"? (disco\er) 

- We want to find out. or di.sco\'er. how cold. warm, and hot water will affect 
temperature change. We usually do this using the infinitive form of the \erb. as 
follows. [Write on the board:] 

()hjecti\e: To disco\er how cold. warm, and hot water will affect temperature 

change. 

- Copy this objective alter your heading Objective:. 

- We have the objective and apparatus as parts of our science experiment. What are 
the other parts? [ 'he students may or may not be familiar with the academic 
language o\' method, ohservatioii. and coiiclu.sion.] 

- What is the next part of the experiment? (what we do) 

- What is the word for the things we do? (directions or instructions) 

- What is the scientific word for directions or instructions? (method) 

- After y cuir apparatus scctimi, write the heading Method folkn\ed by a colon. We will 
complete this section later. 

- .As vou do the experiment, you will see things or observe things happening. Ihe 
name of the next part of the experiment annes from the word "obser\e." Can you 
guess what it is? (obser\ation) 

- Yes. hut we usually write "obser\ ations" instead? Why'.’ (because we will see more 
than one thing) Yes. you may obser\e many things. 

- We won't write the heading Observations: yet. because we still haw to fill in the 
method. We can add it later. 

- What will you faKl out at the end of the experiment'.’ (how cold. warm, and hot water 
affected temperature changes) 



- W'c call ihi;; pari the Conclusion. Do \ou, know the root word of "conclusion"? 
(conclude) Yes. "conclude" is the verb and "conclusion" is the noun. What docs 

conclude mean.’ (to come to the end) \’cs: when \ou llnish something, you 
conclude it. 

- Where should \ou write the conclusion ot'\'our experiment? (al the end) \'es. so we 
won l write it yet. \\ hal do we have to write tirsl'.’ (the method and iibser\ alions) 

lAcIvancc or^anizaiion j IPcc/uclion im/nclionl 

/Sc/cclivc all fill ion I f limi^’cryl 

llnfcrcncinyl 



II. PRK.SKNT.ATIO.N - Listening 

1 he basic procedure in this stage is the dictation ol the experimental mell'iod to the 
students. Discourse markers like firsl. second, ihird. etc. will assist the students in 
taking notes on the \arious steps. Discuss the procedure with the students before the 
dictation by writing the numbers of the steps on the board or lransparene> after the 
heading, as follows. 

.Method: 

1 . 

a 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

.Strategy Instruction: 

/( )ryanizalional planning /— 

IScIcclivc allcnlion(— 

.\sk: 



- How many steps are we going to do in this experiment'.’ (7) 

- How do you know'.’ (There are 7 numbers.) 

- .\re there any inslruelions here? (no) 

- How will you know what to do? (You will tell us.) 

- Yes. 1 will read out or dictate the instructions to \(ui. What will you do as 1 dictate 
the inslruelions? (lake notes) 

- How will you know when I am reading step number 1'.’ (You'll say "first.") Will 
you write the word "tirsl"? (no) Why not? (We don't ha\e to the number "1" 
means "first.") 

- How will \ou know when 1 am reading step number 2? (You'll say "second.") 

- What will 1 say for steps ?>. 4. .s. and (i? ("third." "fourth." "fifth." and "sixth") 

- Because step 7 is the last one. what might 1 sav besides "sewenth"? ("last" or 
"finally") 
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- (iood. Bo sure lo pa_\- special allonlk>ii lo these words. 

/Sclcclivc aiicniionl 

Inslruel the students ti> list the numbers 1-7 di>wn the left side of a separate piece of 
paper. Note: This is not yet part of their experiment report; the dictated sentences will 

later be changed to the passi\e u>ice. and the re\ ised sentences will he recorded in their 
experiment rcpi>rts. 

/Soli.’ 

- When M>ii take notes as 1 dictate, what will )oii write? (what sa\ ) 

- What ifNoii don't know how to spell the words? What will you do'.’ (write part of 
a word or the llrst letter) 

- What would >ou write for the word "thermometer"? ("th" or "ther") 

- Would \ou remember what "di" or "ther" stands for later when \ ou are working in 
>our groups? (\es) 

- Wlu> are the notes Tor? (us) 

Dictate the method (see bek>w ) in the imperati\e. using the discourse cues ol'/k'.v/. sccoiul. 
ihinl. . .. and finally. Read fairly slowly, allowing the students time to take notes. 

Note: The following experiment was adapted I'rom Santillana Britlyc to Comnuiniciiiion. 

.Middle l.i’Vi’l ( '. I'caclicr'.s (liiidc. p. 214 (see references listed at the end of Chapter 2). 

MKTHOl) 



Note; Do not dictate the step numbers to the students; dictate f'lr.si. .second, etc. instead. 

The students do not write the ordinal numbers fir.si. .second ete.. as the> alread> 
ha\e the cardinal numbers 1 - 7 written on their papers. 

1. first, nil one beaker with eold water. 

2. Sea>nd. 111! one beaker with warm water, 
fhird. nil one beaker with hot water. 

4. fourth, put one thermometer in each beaker ami lea\e one out in the air. 

fifth, check the thermometers at the beginning and e\er\ .7 minutes for 1 minutes. 
(). Sixth, record the temperatures on a chart. 

7. finalh . graph the temperatures on a bar grajih. 






Strategy' Instruction: 

ISclf-monii(>rin}’l— 

Ask; 



- I low did you do? Did you get all the notes? 

- Do you want me to read it again? (yes) 

- What should you listen for this time? (what we don't have) 

Read tlie method again, and a third time if necessary. Hach successive reading should 
increase in speed. 

lOr^ciniza/ional phinninf'l (Note tukin^l 

/Selective attention] jAtulitory representation] 

i Self-monitorin^i] /Infe fencing ] 

11I./IV. PRACTICE/EVAMIATION - Reading 

Assign the students to partners or small groups, fhey compare their notes and pool 
information to prepare their own individual master procedures lists. (These lists, as 
mentioned above, should not be part of their experiment reports.) Assign a time limit (e.g.. 
10 minutes). Allow the students to try spelling the words as best they can. without 
providing too much assistance; correct spelling will be discussed during the Evaluation 
stage below. 

/Self-evaluation] j ( 'ooperation ] 

/Questioning for 
clarification ] 

After the students have completed their individual master procedures list.s, they dictate the 
method to the teacher as a class activity. The teacher writes the steps on the chalkboard 
or overhead tran.sparency, focusing on the correct spelling of all the words. If the students 
have mi.s.spelled some of the words, this is their chance to make corrections as they 
compare their master procedures lists with the copy on the board or overhead. 

Strategy' Instruction: 



Ask: 



/Deduct io n/ induction/— 



- Do these steps tell you what to do? (yes) 

- When something tells you what to do. what is it called? (a command) 

- Another word for a sentence which is a command is imperative. These sentences 
arc written in the imperative. 

- Wliat does each one begin vvith',^ (a verb) 

- Yes. a verb in the imperative form. We will talk more about these a little later in 
the lesson. 
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The students now work in pairs or small groups assigned by the teacher. They refer to the 
methods steps on their master procedures lists to perform the experiment, recording their 
observations on their charts. 

.Strategj’ Instruction: 

lOr^anizutionul pUmmn}>j— liiroupin^l— 

Brielly demonstrate the desired format of the 5-column data recording chart, without 
writing in the specific column headings. H.g.; 



Then ask; 



- What will the title of the chart be? ( I'emperature Hxperiment ('hart) 

- What will we write for a heading in the first column? ( fimes) 

- What will be the heading of the second column? (Cold) 

- What will be the heading of the third column? (Warm) 

- Of the fourth column? (Hot) 

- Of the fifth column? (Air) 

- What kind of letters do these headings start with? (capitals) 

- Why? (because they are headings) 



- What will you write under "Times"? (the times we checked the thermometers) 

- When do you first check the thermometers? (at the beginning) Yes; we will call this 
the "zero minute" time. 

- Then how often will you check the thermometers? (every 3 minutes) 

- For how long? ( 1 5 minutes) 

- What will you fill in under the headings "('old." "Warm." "Hot." and "Air"? (the 
temperatures of the thermometers) 

- The word we use for this is recording — the verb is "to record." You will be 
recording the different temperatures every 3 minutes. How will you know where 
to record the temperatures? (under the right headings) 

- .So you will he recording ycuir temperatures in different groups cold. warm, hot, 
and air'.’ (yes) 

- You are using a learning strategy here, hccaus you are grouping things in different 
sets. What should this strategy be called? (griiuping) 

- Start the experiment. 



The students are given the equipment to perform the experiment and to eomplete the 
observations ehart. 



\\'hen they are finished, instruet them to draw a diagram of their experiment, labeling the 
materials (beakers, thermometers, ete.). This diagram will later be inserted or glued into 
their experiment report. 

Next, the students are gi\en graph paper and shown how to draw a line graph. The 
horizontal axis should be labeled in 3-minute time inerements beginning at zero, and the 
vertieal axis in 5 degree temperature increments from 0°C to 1()0°('. They then use the 
data recorded on their obser\'ation charts to construct a line graph depicting the 
temperatures in the cold water, in the warm water, in the hot water, and in the air. 



/ Select iw attention j 
j Self-monitoring j 
fSelf-evaliiationI 



fResoiireingf 
liiroiipin^l 
fXote taking, f 
f Summarizing, f 
f Imagery f 
[Elaboration f 
f Transfer! 
jlnfereneinyj 



/( 'ooperationj 
jOuestionini’ for 
elctrifieationf 
f Self-talk! 



FOLLOW-UP - Writing 

When the experiment, chart, diagram, and graph ha\e been completed, teach the students 
how to transform the steps of the method from the imperati\e to the passive uiice. 
Discuss, demonstrate, and model this writing acti\ ity with the class to ensure their success 
when they are writing the methods sections of their experiment reports. 1 hey use their 
master procedures sheets and consciously carry out the necessary grammatical 
transformations, as demonstrated below. 

hxample; 

- What part of the experiment tells us what to do? (the method) 

- lake out your notes on the method, on your procedures lists. Also take out vour 
experiment reports. Ha\e you written the heading Method: after the apparatus 
.section? (yes) (iood. Now let's write the method together, lo get ready for this, 
write the numbers 1-7 down the left side of your page, under Method:. 

fOri'anizational planning! 

- What was the first step on your instruction list? 

1. f ill one beaker with cold water. 

- What form is the \erb in this sentence? (imperati\e) Why? (tells us what to do) 

- Now we want to write the method in your experiment reports, but we don't want to 
write it in the imperatixe. lla\e \ou finished this experiment? (yes) So _\ou did it 
in the past. What tense do we want to use. then? (past tense) 

- Let's try it. How would you write step 1 in the past tense? 



1. We filled one beaker with cold water. 



- [Write this on the board.] Yes. you could do it this way. What is the subject of this 
sentence? ("we") What is the verb? ("filled") Is this past tense? (yes) How do you 
know? ("-ed") 

- But this is not the best way to write science experiment reports. In reporting science 
experiments, we don't want to say who performed the different steps, because it 
doesn't really matter who did them. The important thing is what happened, not 
who did it. We want to be impersonal, which means we don’t want to write about 
ourselves. What is the opposite of "impersonal"? (personal) That’s right; personal 
means to talk about yourself What do we want to be when we write an experiment 
report? (impersonal) 

- Here is another way to write the sentence. 

Demonstrate how the original sentence can be transformed to the passive voice, using 
arrows (preferably in a different colour) to show the movement of the sentence object {one 
beaker) to subject position. Demonstrate also (a) how to insert the appopriate past tense 
form of the verb "to be" (namely "was" here) to form the passive voice, and (b) how to 
change the imperative form of the verb to the past participle. These transformations are 
shown below: 

Filled (one beaker') with cold water. 

A /N ' 



Result: 



1. One beaker was filled with cold water. 

Fmphasize the need to capitalize the word "one" and change the "F" in "fill" to lower case 
in the new .sentence. 



At this point the students should be able to carry out the passive transformation on steps 
2 and 3 by themselves, since these sentences are very similar to step 1. 

The degree of instruction necessary from this point will depend on the proficiency of the 
students. You may wish to go through the remaining steps on the board or transparency, 
demonstrating how each sentence can be changed to the passive voice. II you choose this 
option, be sure to point out the irregular past participles "put" and "left" in step 4. Also 
emphasize the need to use "were" (not "was") in forming the passive in steps 5-7. because 
the new' subject will be plural. The students should watch and not write while these 
changes are demonstrated; when you have finished, they can w'rite the passive sentences 
by themselves. 

Alternatively, you may simply write the past participle forms above the imperative verbs, 
and then let the students try to complete the rest of the changes themselves. Should >ou 
choose to reduce the amount of teacher-controlled assistance in this way. it would probably 
still be a gocKf idea to do step 5 as a demonstration, in order to show the need to u.se 
"were" instead of "was" with plural subjects. 



Regardless of the approach you choose, ensure that the students end up with a complete 
list of the steps of the experimental method, written in the passive voice. This completes 
the Method section of their experiment reports. 



I'wo more examples may be helpful. First consider the change of method step 4 from the 
imperative to the passive voice. Notice the irregular past participles. 



4. PuT ^)ne thermomete^ in each beaker and l^S^c (on^ out in the air. 

left 



Result: 



4. One thermometer was put in each beaker and one was left out in the air. 



Now consider the transformation of method step 5. Notice the compulsory use of "were" 
here, since the subject of the pa.ssive sentence is plural. 



5. CheckeT^he thermometer^ at the beginning and every 3 



min. for 15 min. 



Result: 



5. The thermometers were checked at the beginning and every 3 min. for 15 min. 

/ Deduct ion/ induct ion j 
I Transfer I 

After the students have finished rewriting whichever methods steps they were assigned, they 
can work in pairs or small groups to compare their .sentences and correct their work. If 
necessary, conduct a whole-class discussion in which .students contribute answers that can 
be written on the board or o\erhead; these answers can serve as a key for self-correction. 



ISelf-evaluationl /( 'ooperationi 

1 hree more steps need to be completed in order to luiish the experiment report. I'ir.st. the 
students should follow their Methods section with Observations. They write the heading 
Obser\'ations:. and then glue their observation charts and line graphs onto their experiment 
reports. 

The next step is to write the conclusions, under the heading Conclusions:, 'fhe degree of 
sophistication attempted here will depend on the .students' cognitive and academic 
prol'iciency. and the teacher should adju.st the level of expectation appropriately. On the 
lowest level, students can simply be asked to conclude with dc.scriptive .statements like those 
following question 1. below. On a higher level, they can he asked to draw conclusions of 
the type suggested by que.stions 2-5. 

Regardless of the level aimed at. the teacher should provide as.sistance with the content and 
model suitable sentence forms for reporting the conclusions. The students should then write 
their own conclusions in their experiment reports. 
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Following are some questions that may prove useful in encouraging the students to think 
about their observations and draw conclusions based on this data. 

1 . 1 low much did the temperature of the water in each beaker change in 1 5 minutes? 

Describe these changes in the past tense, using the irregular past tense verbs 
"rose" and "fell." E.g.: 

- The temperature of the cold water rose 8°C in 1 5 minutes. 

- The temperature of the hot water fell 15°C in 15 minutes. 

2. Which temperature changed the most? Why? (Note: 'fhe question "why?" is not 
trivial. The temperature of the hot water should change the most, because it begins 
at a setting farthest removed from room temperature. Boiling water has a 
temperature of 100°C. while room temperature is around 20°C. The difference is 
about 80°C. In contrast, the difference between the cold water temperature and 
room temperature is only around 20°C.) 

3. Which temperature changed the least? Why? (fhe temperature of the thermometer 
in air will not change at all. since it begins at room temperature.) 

4. Which temperature changed by the greater amount in the other two beakers? 
Why? ( fhe answer here will depend on the initial temperature of the warm water. 
If this is greater than 42-44°C. the warm water temperature will change faster than 
the cold water temperature because it begins farther from room temperature.) 

5. Can we eonclude with a general rule which describes how fast the temperature of 
water will change with time? 

This "rule" can be stated rather precisely using seientifie language, as follows; 

The rate of change of temperature varies as the difference between the 
temperature of the water and room temperature. (In other words, the 
greater the difference between the water temperature and room temperature, 
the greater the rate ol' change.) 

However, this kind of statement is probably a little beyond these students. A 
better choice at this early stage might he something like the I'ollowing: 

The temperature of the water changes fastest when it is the farthest 
from room temperature. 

Or. to use a sentence pattern that is quite common in aeademie subjects (e.g.. 
seienee. geography), you may prefer that they state the generali/.ation as 
follows; 

The farther the temperature of the water is from room temperature, the 
faster its temperature changes. 

(.As incidental practice, you could have the students try to complete this 
statement alter substituting "closer" for "farther" in the llrst clause of this 
sentence.) 



1 ho students will ob\iously require assistance in stating generali/ations like these. 
K'everlheless. it is important that they arrive at some conclusion along these lines, as the 
original objecti\e of the experiment was to disco\er how cold. warm, and hot water affect 
rates of temperature change. The statements above represent an answer to this question, and 
the students should be made aware of this. 

ISclf-monitorin^l IDcJiiclioih iinluciionf /( 'oopcralion j 

I Elahoralionl 

As a final step in completing their experiment reports, the students glue their diagrams 
(completed near the end of the Practicedivaluation stage) into their reports. 



Lesson 3: The Water Cycle - Science, Geography 

(Text Questioning Technique) 

Objectives: 

Content Objectives: 

To uiuicrstand tlio water eyele 

To learn about e\aporation. eondensation. and preeipitation 



lainsuase Objectives: 
Skills: 



- l.isteniiiii 

- Speaking 

- Reading 

- Writing 



to note take; in group discussions 

to compare and correct answers in group discussions 

for speeitle information to \erif\ answers 

to complete declarative sentences in answer to questions 



Linguistic Knowledge: 

\'oeabular> Development: 

evele. round and round, movement, heats, rise. air. gas. water vapor, surface, 
bodv of water, process, evaporation, cool (verb), warmth, liquid, 
eondensation. clouds, form, formation, in the form of. precipitation, rain, 
snow, complete, sleet, hail, oceans, lakes, rivers, streams, inland, constantly, 
air currents, cause. Iloat. drop (noun), water droplets, stick, increase, continue, 
collect, repeat, effect, result, free/.e. melt 

.Structures: 

- Subject-verb agreement 

- Present tense to express seientific truths 

- Declarative sentence form 
• Prepositions 

- Coordinating Conjunction a)ul 

- Sentence combining writing compound and complex se.ntences 

- Adverbial clauses of reason (Ik'cuusc ...) and time (uiicii. us ...) 

- Pronouns il and llwy 

- Demonstrative adjectives and pronouns lhi\. ihcsc 

- Infinitives following the verbs conlimic. caii.'^c 

- Noun suffix -lion 

Discourse Features: 

- I Ting pronouns and demonstratives to achieve cohesion 

- Discourse markers of cause and effect: co/rvov. a\ a rcMill. rcsiilliny in 

- fheme-rheme structure 




1 P) 



Functions: 



- Reporting factual information by writing declarati\e sentences (derived 
from questions) 

- Hxpressing cause and effect 

- Defining (the "is known as" pattern) 

Learning Strategies: 

Metacognitive Strategies: 

- Advance organization. Selective attention. Organizational planning. Self- 
monitoring. Self-evaluation 

Cogniti\e Strategies: 

- Predicting - when guessing what the reading passage is about 

- Infcrencing - when answering questions, note taking, and completing the 

cycle diagram 

- Note taking - during the dictation stage 

- Deduction/induction - when writing sentences and completing structure- 

focused exercises 

- Imagery - using the visual of the water cycle 

- Resourcing - using a globe 

- Auditory representation - while taking notes 

Social-Affective Strategies: 

- Cooperation, Questioning for clarification 



Materials: 

- Water cycle diagram from Santillana Bridge to Communication. Middle Level C\ 
Student Language Book, Focus Sheet 9.2a. 

- Written text adapted from similar texts in Open Sesame HSL Series. Ernie and 
Bert's Red Book and Santillana Bridge to Communication. Middle Level C, 
Teacher's Guide. 216. 
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Ihc Water Cycle — VISUAL 





Rcprinlcd by permission oftiie Publisher. Copyright ^ 1992 by Sanlillana Publishing Co., Compton, 
C'A, and San Diego Unified School District. All rights reserved. Bridge io C'ommuniciHion. Middle 
I.evvi C \ SiudrfU Lafi^uui^c Book, l*ocus Sheet 9.2a, 




A 






The Water Cycle 



Most of the earth is covered with water in th form of oceans, 
lakes, rivers, and streams. Water is constantly moving from one place to 
another. This movement is known as the water cycle. 

This cycle begins when the warmth of the sun heats the surface of 
these bodies ot water. This warmth causes the water to rise into the air. 
As a result, the water becomes a gas called water vapor. This process is 
known as evaporation. 

Air currents carry this water vapor high up into the sky. where 
temperatures are lower than at the surface of the earth. As a result, the 
water vapor cools, causing it to become a liquid again in the form of very 
small drops called water droplets. This process is known as condensation. 
Sometimes many droplets collect in the same place, resulting in the 
formation of clouds. 

As these water droplets continue to collect in the clouds, they 
begin to stick together, resulting in larger droplets. After a while, these 
become too heavy to float in the air. As a result, they fall back down to 
the oceans, lakes, rivers, and streams that they came from. This process 
is known as precipitation. When the atmosphere is warm, precipitation 
is usually in the form of rain. When the atmosphere is cooler, the water 
droplets freeze, resulting in snow, sleet, or hail. 

The water cycle never ends. It continues to repeat itself over and 
over again. 



Adapted with permission from Ernie and Bert’s Red Book, Open Sesame ESL Series by Jane 
Zion Brauer. ® 1985 by Oxford University Press and from Santillana Publishing Co. and San 

Procedures; Diego Unified School District. Copyright ®. All rights reserved. 

/ 

Note: This lesson utilizes the Text Questioning Technique (TQT) de.scribcd in Chapter 3. 

I. PREPARATION - Brainstorming 

1. Tell the students they have one minute to look at the title, picture, and labels of the 
text and supporting visual. They are to use these to guess or predict what the reading 
passage is about, 

2. After one minute, the students write down their predictions. Spelling and sentence 
structure (syntax) are not important at this time. 

I Advance organization J I Imagery ] 

/ Pred i ct ion/ i nfcrcnci ng / 





•i 
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3. Listen to each student’s prediction, writing the key words on the board or 

transparency, e.g.. water cycle, evaporation, condensation, precipitation. 

Strategy Instruction: Developmental Questions 

(Imageryl- 

- What is this article going to be about? (the water cycle) 

- How do you know? (the title) 

- What is the water cycle? (how water goes round and round) 

- What does "round and round" mean? (it keeps going around) 

- Can you give me an example? (Water goe.s from the ground, into the air, and back 
down to the ground.) 

- How do \ ou know water does this? (from the picture) 

- What part of the picture shows you that the water goes up into the air and back 
down to the ground'? (the arrows) 

- Can you think of some other words, not in this picture, that have the word "cycle" 
in them? (e.g.. bicycle, tricycle) 

- How do their wheels go? (round and round) 

- What does "cycle" mean? (something that goes round and round) 

- How do the arrows in the picture help you? (to understand that the water cycle goes 
round and round) 

- Look at your green sheet. What strategy are you using when you use the picture 

to understand new information? (using pictures and images) [Note: the use of 

coloured strategy sheets is discussed in Chapter 1; samples of these sheets can be 
found at the end of that chapter, j 

/Advance organization/— 

- How many parts are there to the water cycle? (three) 

- How do you know? (three words in the picture) 

- What are the three words, or parts of the water cycle'? (e\ aporation. condensation, 
precipitation) 

- Would they he like headings? (yes) 

- Look at the reading passage. How many paragraphs are there? (five) 

- Do you think the words "evaporation." "condensation." and "precipitation" will be 
described in the passage? (yes) 

- Skim through the passage to find these words. Did you find them? (yes) 

- Are they all in the same paragraph? (no) 

- Where are they? ("Hvaporation" is in paragraph 2. "condensation" is in paragraph 
3. and "precipitation" is in paragraph 4) 

- Was it easy to find these words? (yes) 

- Why? (in heavy or bold print) 

- What do you think all of paragraph 2 will be about'? (e\ aporation) 

- What do \'ou think all of paragraph 3 will he about'? (condensation) 

- What do you think all of paragraph 4 will be about? (precipitation) 

- Why'? (because those are key words listeu in the passage and in the picture) 

- Do all three of these words describe the title -- " The Water Cycle"? (yes) 



- Docs looking at the picture and the article in advance | before you read itj help you 
to organize your thoughts? (yes) 

- Docs doing this help you to plan what or how you w'ill learn? (yes) 

- Could we call this "advance organization"? (yes) 

- If it helps you to plan what or how you will learn, which strategy sheet would you 
add Advance organization to? (the blue one) 

- Let's add it. Where should we put it? (fir.st) 

- Why? (because it is always the first thing we do before we start) 

- Can we write a definition of "advance organization"? How could we define it? 
(Write a class definition, e.g.. Advance organization is the stratetiy of looking at all 
the parts of a passage to predict what it is about.) 

4. fell the students to look at the article again. Discuss the title, headings, and picture 

by asking questions to elicit more vocabulary through brainstorming. Write the key 

vocabulary on the board or transparency, these words are left on the board to aid the 

students when they are note taking during the presentation. 

Ask: 




- I Show a globe.] What is most of the earth covered with — land or water? (water) 

- Where is the water? (oceans, lakes, rivers, streams) 

- W'hat is an ocean? (a very large body of water) 

- Where are the oceans on this globe? jllave various students identify the oceans and 
name them. Do the same for some lakes and rivers.] 

- What is a lake? (a large inland body of water) 

- What is a river? la long stream of water) 

- Does the water move'.^ (yos) 

- Where? (from one place to another) 

- Give me an example. (Rivers move to lakes or oceans) 



/Resourcing/ 

- Let's look at the picture with the reading passage. I low else does water move? (up 
into the sky and back down to the ground) 

- What kind of movement is this called? (a cycle) 

- What kind of cycle? (the water cycle) 

- Where does the water go first? (into the air) 

- Why does the water on earth go up into the air? (The sun heats it.) 

- When the water goes into the air. is it a liquid, a gas. or a solid? (a gas) 

- What do you think this gas is called? (water vapor) 

- What is this whole process called? (evaporation) 

- How do you know? ( I'he word is in the picture, to show this step.) 



- As the water vapor rises higher and higher into the sky. what do you think happens 
to it? (It cools.) Why? (It gets colder as you go higher.) 

- What happens to the water vapor when it cools? (It becomes a liquid again 
water. ) 

- Where? (in clouds) 
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- What do you think clouds arc made of? (water drops) 

- Big drops or little drops? (little drops) These are called water droolets. 

- Looking at the picture, first you see a few small clouds, and then you see more. 
Why? (more water droplets) 

- When the w'ater vapor or gas becomes liquid water again, what is this process or 
change called? (condensation) 

- What happens when there are many big clouds, as you .see in the picture? (It rains.) 

- Why? (The clouds are too heavy with water drops.) 

- When the water falls back to earth, what is this process called? (precipitation) 

- Docs it rain in the winter? (no) 

- What falls instead of rain? (snow) 

- Sometimes in the spring or fall, when it’s not too cold and not too warm, we get a 
very wet snow that hurts when it hits your face. What is this wet snow called? 
(sleet) 

- Sometimes, in the summer, water falls from the sky in the form of round balls of 
ice. What is this called? (hail) 

- Do all of these — rain, snow, sleet, and hail — fall from the sky? (yes) 

- What are they all forms of? (precipitation) 

- Once this cycle is over, the water has returned back to the oceans and other bodies 
of water it came from. What do you think happens then? (It starts all over again) 

- What is this called? (the water cycle) 



fSelectiw attention] [Inferencinfi,] 

[Advance organization] [Imagery] 

[Resourcing] 



II. PRESENTATION - Listening 

5. fell the students to turn over their articles (i.e.. place them face down on their desks). 
Show them a list of questions about the article, either on the board (previously 
concealed) or on the overhead. Instruct the students to read the questions (see next 
page) silently to themselves. 

Then read the questions aloud to the students, reviewing all vocabulary they do not 
understand. Making use of their suggestions as far as possible, underline in each 
question (u.sing a different colour chalk or transparency marker) the most important 
word or words that the students will be listening for during note taking. 

[Selective attention ] 



6. The students number their papers 1-13 (see page 126), writing A, D, C, ... on 
separate lines for some of the questions (see page 127). Review the note taking 
procedure with the students (see page 127). 



OliESTlON LIST 



Note: I he aiisuors. ui\ on in italics here, arc not included in the list shown to the students. 

1. .\. Wliat is most of the earth cov ered w itli? wak-r 

B. In what form'.’ oceans, lakes, rivers, and streams 

2. .A. W'liere is water constantly moving'.’ from one place to another 

B. What is this movement called'.’ the water cycle 

0 . A. What heats the surface of these bodies iif water'.’ the warmth of the sun 

B. What does this warmth cause the water to do'.’ ri.se into the air 

C . What does the water become'.’ a yas 

1). What is this called'.’ water vajior 

4. What is this process known as'.’ evaporation 

5. Where do air currents carrv this water vapor'.’ hiyh into the skv 

6. Why does the water vapor cool when it rises'.’ temperatures are lower 

7. .A. When it cools, what does the water vapor become'.’ a liquid 

B. In what form'.’ water ilrojdets 

8. What is this process known as'.’ condensation 

What arc formed when man> droplets collect in the same place'.’ clouds 

10. When the water droplets in clouds begin to stick together, what kind of droplets 
result'.’ laryer droplets 

1 1. .A. Why do these fall back to earth'.’ they become too heavy to float in the air 
B. What is this process known as'.’ precipitation 

12. What are the four forms of precipitation'.’ nun. snow, sleet, and had 

1. 'i. A. What never ends'.’ the water cycle 

B. What continues to repeat itself over and over again'.’ the water cycle 



Strategy Instruction: 

IOi\il(iniz(ili()iui/ plaiwiniij-- /Xolc lakinii/-- 

Ask: 

W hen \ou take notes, what do \ou write lioun? {answers onl> ) 

Do you write complete sentences'.’ (no) 

W'luit do >oii write diw\n'.’ {importtiiU words) 

What il Noii lion't know lim\ to spell the word'.’ What do \ou do'.’ (\Mite part 
i>fa word or the first letter) 

What would \ou write it the answer was "precipitation"'.’ (pre or p) 

Would you know what tluit stands for later, when \ou are eheekinu your 
answers ’ (\es) 

Who are the notes for'.’ (ourseKes) 

Win do \ou take notes',’ (to help us rememher) 

1 low numy answers will \ou write in question 1'.’ (one) 

1 low main' answers will you write in question 2'.’ (two) 

1 low do \ou know'.’ {.\ and B parts) 

1 low nuiin answers will _uhi write in question (four) 

Win'.’ (.\. B. C. and 1) jiarts) 

/ScU'clivc allciilion j-- 
j( )r\pinizali(>ihil planninp I-- 

1 low will uni know when \ou hear an answer'.’ What will \'ou he listeninu for'.’ 
(special words) 

What special words will uni he listeninu for'.’ (underlined words in the 
questions) 

What will he the special words uni listen for in question 1'.’ ("emered with") 
What will you hear after "anered with'".’ (the answer) 

What special words will uni he listeninu lor in question 2.\'.’ ( "eoiistaiUK 
nun inu" ) 

|■olUw\ the same in'oeedurc with some of the other questions, to ensure that the 
students understand the iinportanee of listeninu lor the underlined words durinu note 
takinu. 

Will listeninu or pasinu attention to these ke> words hel|i \ou ti' take notes'.’ 
(\es) 

Which strateuN on the hhie sheet ire uni usinu when uni select special words 
to pa> attention to'.’ (Seleeti\e attention) 

What other strateus on the hhie sheet are we usiim when we discuss how we 
will do the work before we aetualK do if.’ (plan what 1 will do) 

7. Dictate the article fairU slowB 'o the class, iilaeinu e\a^uerated emphasis on the ke\ 
words the students will be listening for. 1 he students listen earefulB for the answers 
to the (.|uestions. writiiiu them beside the appropriate numbers as the> hear them. 
Spellinu is not important at this time. 



ISelf-moni(ofin}>l 



I Note I akin}' I 
llnfercncin}'l 
[A uditory representation / 



vStrategy Instruction: 

ISelf-monitoriri}' j— 
Ask: 



Did you get all the answers? (no) 

- How many did you get? 

- Do you want me to read it again? (yes) 

- Which answers will you be listening for? (the ones we didn't get) 

What will you do when you hear an answer you already have? (check it) 

8. Reread the article more rapidly, allowing the students the opportunity to complete the 
activity or to check their answers. If necessary, read it a third time. 

ISelf-monitorin}'l [ !nferencin}'l 

[A uditory representation / 

III. PRACTICE - Speaking and Reading 

9. Assign each student to a partner or group. Instruct them to turn their articles over .so 
that they arc again face up. Give everyone a few minutes to read the article silently; 
there should be few comprehension difficulties at this point, as they are by now 
familiar with the difficult vocabulary and basic concepts. 

Then instruct them to work together in their pairs or small groups, comparing their 
answers and checking them against the text to ensure appropriateness of content and 
accuracy of spelling. At this point they should expand all abbreviations so that their 
answers are written out in full-word form. Assign a set time limit (e.g., 15 minutes) 
for this task. Circulate while they are working, giving input and assistance when 
required. 

I Self-evaluation I fC 'ooperationf 

f Quest ionin}^ for 
clarifieationf 

Strategy Instruction: 

/( 'oofK'rationf— 
f Questioning for 
clarifieationf— 



Ask: 



How did you do? 

Did you and your partner (or group) ha\e the .same answers? 

- Was it easier to check when \ou worked with a partner (or group)? (yes) 
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- Why? ■ 

- When you cooperated with your partner (or group) and asked questions, did it 
help you learn? 

What strategies on the pink sheet did you use? (cooperate with classmates to 
learn, ask questions for clarification) 

IV. PWALllATION 

10. fell the students to turn o\er their articles (face down). Read the questions on the 
board or transparency one by one, asking students to supply the correct responses. 
Write down the answers as they are contributed, using the same colour chalk or 
transparency marker as was used to underline the key words in the questions in step 
5. [Note: It might be a good idea to collect the articles at this point, as the students 
may be tempted to look at them when writing their complete sentence answers in the 
I-'ollow-up stage below, j 

V. FOLLOW-UP 1 - Writing 

1 1 . fhe articles remain face down (or, as noted above, they can be collected by the 
teacher so that the students no longer have access to them). Instruct the students to 
complete the question-answering exercise individually, this time writing the answers 
in complete sentences. Following the basic procedure explained in the Follow-up I 
stage of Lesson 1, teach the students how to write a complete sentence using most of 
the words in the question and the answer beside the question. Do a few examples, 
and then give the students time to complete the answers by themselves. 

Note that some of the questions in this lesson allow the possibility of sentence 
combining. I''or example, the A and 13 parts ol >|uestion 2 can be combined to give 
a compound sentence: 

2. Water is constantly moving from plate to place, and this movement is called the 
water cycle. 

All four parts of question 3 could be combined as follows. 

3. The warmth of the sun heats these bodies of water, causing the water to rise into 
the air as a gas called water vapor. 

Needless to say, students will find it difficult to carry out the sentence combining task 
without assistance. Advice can be given in different ways and at different stages, 
depending on the proficiency of the class. Some possibilities are as follows. 

a) List the key linking markers (conjunctions, etc.) that the students can use to link 
the multiple answers in the appropriate questions. L.g.: 

2. and 

3. causing, as, called 
7. in the form of 



1 ’ 

,h. 
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h) Aflcr Ihc siiiglc-scnlcncc answers ha\e been compleleci. work with Ihe class as 
a large group lo combine senicnces appropriaieh’. 

c) Aflcr the singlc-scnicncc answers lia\c been eompleled. denionslrale the sentence 
combining process with a few selected examples, and then allow the students lo 
work in groups lo complete the remaining questions ihemsehes. 

KXTKIN DEI) ACTI Vm ES 



Teaching Other Structures: 

A number of important structures can be taught or practised through examination of the 
reading passage and/or the answers the students lune written. In some cases the rules 
governing these structures can be called to the students' conscious allenlion, while in other 
cases it may be preferable lo auiid explicit instruction and simpK' regard certain structures 
as good comprehensible input that may ultimately promote acquisition. Following are 
some examples of potentially teachable structures. 

a) Subject-verb agreement. As demonstrated in Lesson 1 of this unit, subjecl-\ erb 
agreement can be studied explicitly through examination of the students' written 
answers lo the questions. 

b) Present tense to express scientific truths. The article makes exclusi\ e use of the 
present tense because it explains a scienlillc process which occurs at all limes. 
1 he formation of this tense (especially the use of the third person singular ”-s" 
suffix) and its use in expressing scientific truths can be pointed out lo the students. 

c) Prepositions. Students can be gi\en a cop\- of the original reading passage with 
all the prepositions renuwed. fheir task is lo fill in all the prepositions as a clo/e 
exercise. Prepositions are noloriousl>’ difficult lo leach explicill\’ because the rules 
go\erning them are so idiosyncratic and complex, so this kind of ''experienlial" 
acli\il\' is parlicularK’ good for gi\ing students practice in using the prepositions 
in academic discourse. The exercise is as follows. 






The Water Cvele 



Most the earth is cenered water the form oeeans. lakes. ri\ers. and 

streams. Water is conslanlls mewing one place lo another. This mcwemenl is kncwMi 

the wafer cycle. 

1 his cycle begins when the warmth the sun heats the surface these bodies 
water. This warmth causes the water to rise the air. a result, the water becomes 

a gas called water \apor. 1 his process is known evaporation. 

,\ir eurrenls earr\ this water \apor high up the sk> . where temperatures are lower 
than the surface the eartli. a result, the water \apor cools, causing it lo 



hocomo a li(.|ui(l again llic form \cry small drops called water droplets. This 

process is known condensation. Sometimes many droplets collect the same place. 

resulting the Ibrmation clouds. 

.'\s these water droplets continue to collect the clouds. the\ begin to stick together, 

resulting larger droplets. a while, these become too heavy to float the air. 

a result. the> fall back down the oceans, lakes. ri\crs. and streams that they came 

. This process is kiunui precipitation. When the atmosphere is warm, precipitation 
is usually the I'orm rain. When the atmosphere is cooler, the water droplets freeze, 

resulting snow, sleet, or hail. 

The water c\cle newer ends. It continues to repeat itself o\er and o\er again. 

Notice that a luimhcr of the deleted prepositions are part ol' special expressions that 
are common in academic writing, so students will beneilt Irom the opportunity to 
focus on the use tif these preposititais fn these cemtexts. Some examples ol' such 
expressions are: 

- as a result 

- is known as 

- in the Ibrm of 

- resulting in 

d) Infinitive forms following the verbs continue and cause, 1 he \ erb continue is 
used twice in the passage (continue to collect, continue to repeat), 1 he occurrence 
ol'the inlniitiN'e after the \ erb can he mUed, and students could be gi\ en additional 
practiee in producing this structure, l'..g.: 

- The water continues to evaporate. 

- Air eurrents continue to carr\- the water \aptir high up into the sk\, 

1 he verb cause is also used twice in the passage (causes the }\ater to rise, ciiusin^ 
it to hccofue a liipuil). The structures to be taught here, in which cause is 
I'ollovved by another verb, is: 

X causes to / 
causing to /. 

This is a verv impeatant verb in aeademie writing, as it is Irequentlv used to 
express cause-el feet relaticmshii'is (see t!ie seeticai on academic language I unctions 
below). The students should dellnitelv learn how to use it accurately, and this is 
a good opportunitv to teach it. It would be a relativelv simple matter to prepare 
a worksheet, based on the eonteiu material, which vvcnild give students a chance 
to manipulate this structure. Various i'ormats are possible here: one possibilit\ 
would be t(^ give "triplets." i.e.. sets (d expressions which the students must join 
together in a sentence using either cau\e(\) or causuii:. 

b..g.: become a gas the sun's warmth the vvatei 



Answer: The sun's warmth causes the water to beeome a uas . 

E.g.: elouds / many droplets colleet in one place / form 

Answer: Many droplets eollect in one place , cousin}' elouds to form . 

Further practiee in the proper use of this verb occurs in the cause-effect exercise 
diseussed below. 

e) The noun suffix "-tion." This suffix was examined in Lesson 1 of this unit, but 
the present lesson offers opportunities to extend the students' knowledge about it. 
Explain that "-tion" can be added to many \ erbs to produee nouns. The formation 
rule includes two main variants, as follows. Be sure to emphasize the changes in 
pronunciation (especially stress) that accompany the change from verb to noun. 

i. The verb ends in "te." In this case, simply remove the "e" and add "ion." 

ILg.: precipitate - precipitation 
evaporate - evaporation 

ii. The verb ends in anything else. In this case, the general rule is to remove 
a final "e" (if it exists) and add (usually) the suffix "ation." 

E.g.: condense - condensation 
continue - continuation 
observe - obscr\ation 
form - formation 

t) The noun & verb fonu^ the noun formation^ and the expression /// the form 

of. These terms can be explained to the students using examples from the 
reading passage, which contains a number of instances of them. Emphasize that 
the noun fonnalion means the process in which something is formed (e.g.. a 
cloud), whereas the noun form means the shape that something already has. 

E.g.: Sometimes many droplets collect in the same place, resulting in the 
formation of clouds. (This means that the clouds are formed this way.) 

fhen the water droplets are in the form of clouds, (after formation) 

Teaching Discourse Features: 

In a fashion similar to that explained in Lesson 1. theme-rheme structure is practised 
in this lesson by \ irtue of students' placing the answers to questions (new information) 
at the end. ILg.: 

1. Most ol' the earth is co\ercd with water (rheme — new information). 

A .second discourse I'eature that might be focused upon in this lesson is the use of 
pronouns like it and they, as well as demonstrati\e adjecti\es like this and these, to 
achieve textual cohesion. One exercise that students can perform to raise their 
awareness of this discourse feature is to replace these words in the original text by the 
full noun phrases that they represent. This can be a difficult task, especially if the 
resulting phrase contains the necessary information I'ollowing the noun rather than 



preceding it, as in items 1, 3. and 5 below: con,sequently. it is a good idea to provide 
preliminary instruction on how to complete such items. Some help with these items 
has been included in the exercise below. •' 

:};j|c)|e3|c)|e3|cj|e5|cj|cHcj|c)|c4:5(c3jcs(c)(c)(c>|c>(c>|c>|c>|c>|cJit>|c>|c)(c>|c>|c*)|c)(cj|cJKjKJ|cj|cJ|cjKj|cj|c)|c)|c>|c>|c>|c>|c)|c>|c)|e)|e)|e)|e)|e)|e)(c)|e}(c)|e)|c)|c:|c*j|c)|c)|cj|cj|t* 



Excrci-sc; Replacing it, they, this, and these 

The tbllovs'ing sentences are taken from your reading passage. Find the sentences, and 
rewrite each one so that the underlined word it contains {il. ihcv. this, or these) is removed 
and replaced by something else. 

1. This movement is known as the water cycle. 

riie movement of from 



2, This cN'cle begins when the warmth of the sun heats the surface of bodies of water. 

CN'cle 

3, fhis process is called evaporation. 

fhe process in which changes trom to 

4, As a result, the water vapor cools, causing h to become a liquid again. 



5, fhis process is known as condensation. 

The process in which trom 

6, As these water droplets continue to collect in the clouds. the\ begin to stick together, 
resulting in larger droplets. 



7. .After a while, these become too hea\\ to lloat in the air. 



S, ,\s a result, ihev fall back down Ut the oceans, lakes, rivers, and streams that they 
came from. 



‘h U continues to repeat itself o\er and ('\er again. 



1 



Answers to above exercise: 



1. riio nuncniLMit of water from one niacu to another is known as the water c\dc . 

2. The water c\cle be».’ins wIkmi the uarmih ofilie sun heals ilie surface of bodies of wiiler . 

I ho process in which water changes IVoni a liquid to a gas is called evaporation. 

As a result, the water vaoiir cools, causing the water \anor to become a liquid aeain. 

5. rhe process in which water vapor changes from a gas to a limiid is known as condensation . 

b. As these water droplets continue to collect in the clouds, the water dronlets beein to stick together, 
result jin’ in laraer dronlets . 

7. After a while, the larger dronlets become too heaw to float in the air . 

As a result, the laraer droplets fall back down to the oceans, lakes, risers, and streams that the lareer 
dronlets came from . 

The water cycle continues to repeat itself over and mer aeain . 

I'eachin” Academic Language Functions. 

(a) Defining. One aeademie language funelion (Al.l') that ean be laughl in this lesson 
is defining, using the "is known as" pallern. In Lesson 1 of this unit, the sludenls 
learned the "regular" wa\- of defining and the "is called" pallern. This lesson exlends 
iheir knowledge lo a new pallern. To leach ihis pallern. begin b> presenling ihe 
sludenls wilh a few definilions based on ihe reading passage, L,g,: 

The movemenl of waler from one place lo anolher is know n as ihe waler cycle. 

The process of waler changing inlo a gas is known as ewaponilion, 

Conduel a discussion wilh ihe sludenls, 

- The ftrsl senlenee lells whal ihe lerm "waler eyele" means, Whal do we call 
a senlenee lhal lells ihe meaning of a lerm? (a dellnilion) 

- Is ihe second senlenee a defmilion loo? (yes) 

- Whal lerm is delnied in ihe second senlenee? ("evaporalion") 

- Do you remember lhal definilions ean be wrillen in diirerenl wa\s‘,’ Lor 
example, do >ou remember ihe defmilion of "wealher"? (Vv’ealher is ihe 
eondilion of ihe almosphere,) |\\’rile ihis on ihe board, | 

- Remember lhal we ean wrile ihis defmilion in a dilTerenl way. beginning wilh 
"ihe eondilion of ihe almosphere," Whal is ihis second way? (The eondilion 
of Ihe almosphere is called wealher,") |Wrile ihis on ihe board, | 

- Yes. we learned Iwo pallerns for defining a few days ago. Today we are 
learning a new pallern for ihis. 

- Look ai ihe iwo senlenees lhal define "waler eyele" and "ewaporalion," Where 
are ihe lerms lhal are defined? (al ihe end of ihe senlenees) 

- Is ihis like ihe regukir wa> of defining or ihe "is called" wa>? (is called) 

- Bui "is called" is nol used in ihese senlenees. Whal words are used inslead? 
("is known as") 

- ^'es. we somelimes use "is known as" insiead of "is etilled" when w riling 
delhiilions. Look al ihis defmilion: 

Ihe la\er of air artuind ihe earlh is called ihe ttlmosphere, 

- Can we change ihis lo our new pallern? Vv'httl would il become? ( The layer 
of iiir around ihe earlh is kmw\n as ihe almosphere.) | Wrile ihis on Ihe board, | 



- W’hal ahoiil this definition? 



flurries that last a sliorl lime are ealled seallered Hurries. 

- Change this to the new pattern, (flurries that last a long lime are known as 
seallered Hurries.) [Write this on ihe hoard.] 

- \'es. we somelimes use "are known as" instead of "is known a-s." Why do we 
use "are" here? ("Hurries" is plural) 

I'rcwide a lew olhei' examples if neeessaiA . fhen distribute a worksheet like the 
lolKn\ ing. 



Kxcrcisc: DKFIMNC; 



fiaeh of the () groups ol'woids in eolumn 1 ean he malehed with a group of words in eolumn 
.' l<> form a proper delinilion. Write all 6 definitions in _\ oiir notebook, using each of the terms 
in eolumn 2 twice. Be sure to use proper punctuation and capitalisation in >our definitions. 



(’olumn 1 


Column 2 


Column 2 


water in the lorm of a gas 


is arc 


precipilalion 


waler droplets 


is arc called 


condensalion 


evaporation 


is are known as 


rain 


the process of water vapor 
changing hack to a liquid 




\er\ small drops cd' waler 


the process of water falling 
from the sky 




waler vapor 

ihe process of waler 
ehanuinii lo a uas 


precipitation in the form of a 
liquid 










.Answers to above exereise: 

1 Water in the I’orm of a lms i s ealled (is kmmn a s) water \a|H'r 

2 Water droplets are \er\ small drops ol water 

' I \aporathai is the process id' water eluuiijinL' to a eas 

1 Ihe process id' Wiiter vapor cliaimine h.ick to a liquid iscajjyd (j_s l^now n condensation 

Ihe pioeess ol w.ilei (alhne Iroiu tlic skv is called (is known .ts) piecipitation. 

0, Ihvcipilation m the loim id' ii liquid i;>>»llled lis kiiqwn_ a'J r.nn 






(b) Expressing Cause and Effect. The ALF expressing cause and effect can also be 
taught via this lesson, implicitly or explicitly. If explicit instruction is desirable, begin 
by conducting a discussion like the following. 

- What does "cause" mean? (to make something happen) 

- If we put a glass of water out.side in the winter, what will happen? (the water 
will freeze) Why? (because it is cold) 

- Could vve say it this way? [Write:] 

The cold causes the w-ater to freeze. 

- We say the cold is the cause, and the freezing of the water is the effect. The 
cause makes the effect happen. 

- What would happen if we brought some snow inside and left it on the desk'.’ 
(It would change to water.) Do you know the word for that? (melt) 

- Why does the snow melt? (because it is warm) 

- I'll begin a sentence, and you end it. [Write:] 

The warmth causes . (the snow to melt) 

- Good, the warmth is the cause, and the melting of the snow is the effect. Do 
you know another word that means the same as "effect"? We saw it many 
times in the reading passage, (result) 

- Yes. a result is caused by something. What is the result if we take a glass of 
water outside? (The water freezes.) What is the result if w'e bring snow 
inside? (It melts.) 

- We use this word "result" in several ways. I'or example, we often use the term 
"as a result" when we want to sa>' that something has caused something else 
to happen. Look at these two sentences: 

.Air currents carry the water vapor high up into the sky. where 
temperatures are low. As a result , the water vapor cools. 

- What is the cause of this? (air currents — they carry the water vapor high into 
the sky, where it is colder) 

- What is the result? (the water \apor cools) 

- What joins the cause and result? What words? ("as a result") 

- What punctuation mark comes after the cause? (a period) Yes. the cause is a 
complete sentence and the result is also a complete sentence. Be sure to 
follow this rule when you use "as a result." 

- Look at this sentence: 

Sometimes many droplets collect in the same place, resulting in the 
formation of clouds. 

- Do you see the word "result" here? (yes — part of "resulting in") 

- What is the result here? (the formation of clouds) 

- W'hat is the cause? (Many droplets collect in the same place.) 

- What joins the cau.se and result? ("resulting in") 
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- What punctuation mark comes after the cause? (a comma) Yes, you put a 
comma after the cause and before the words "resulting in." Notice that the 
result is one sentence, not two. 

- Do you remember what hail is? (yes. frozen rain — like little ice balls) 

- When does hail fall'.’ In the winter? (no. in the summer) When in the 
summer? (when the air is cool) 

- Yes. Look at this sentence: 

Sometimes the air is cool in the summer. 

- Suppose we use this as the cause. What is the result? (hail) If we want to use 
the word "form" as part of the result, what could we say? (hail forms) 

- Yes. But there is a problem here. In Lnglish. the result part of your "cause- 
result statement" can he written in different wav s, depending on which words 
you use to Join the cause and result. Let's look at three different possibilities. 
[Write each on the board.] 

1 . Sometimes the air is cool in the summer, causing 

- If we want to use the words "hail" and "form" here, what will we have to 
write? How about "causing hail form"? (no) What then? ("causing hail to 
form") 

- Good! Yes. you must use the infinitive after "causing." just as you do with the 
verb "causes." 

2. Sometimes the air is cool in the summer. As a result. 

- What should we write in the blank here? ("hail forms") Good. This is the 
easiest one — you Just write the result -as a simple sentence. 

- Notice that you must write two sentences in this ease. The second one begins 
with "as a result." with capital "A." Why? (a new sentence) Which 
punctuation mark follows "as a result"? (a comma) Yes. always. 

.?. Sometimes the air is cool in the summer, resulting in 

- This is the hardest one. What do we write in this case, to complete the 
sentence'.’ Here's a hint use the word "formation." ("resulting in the 
formation of hail") Good. 

- There is another way to write this one. You can also use the "-ing" form of 
the \erb. with the subject in front of it. We could write: 

Sometimes the air is cool in the summer, resulting in hail forming. 

- Now try this exercise. I'll do the first one with you. 






Kxcrcisc: EXPRESSING CAUSK AND RKSliLl 

III your notebook, write three dilTercnl but eorreel eause-and-resull slalemenls for eaeh item 
helms. Conneel the isso gisen parts of eaeh stalenienl. beginning with the first part (the one 
following the number) and ending in the soeond part (the one following the letter a. b. or c). 
I'se eaeh of the following once for each miniber, to join the two parts. 

causing 
as a result 
resulting in 

Be careful - sou must use the correct ssords to join the cause and result! Be sure to use 
correct punctuation and capitalization in each sentence you svrite. 

1 . the sun heats the surface of the ssater 

a. some of the ssater rises into the air 

b. some of the ssater to rise into the air 

c. some of the ssater rising into the air 



2. the ssater s apor cools 

a. it to change back to a liquid 

b. it changing back to a liquid 

c. it changes back to a liquid 

.'i. .sometimes mans droplets collect in the same place 

a. clouds form 

h. the formation ol‘ clouds 

c. clouds to form 



4. the ssater droplets begin to stick together 

a. the formation ol' larger droplets 

b. larger droplets to form 

c. larger droplets form 

5. the larger ssater droplets heeome heass 

a. them to fall I'rom the sky as precipitation 

b. they lall from the sks as precipitation 

c. them falling iVom the sky as precipitation 

U. in winter the a.tmospherc is cold 

a. the ssater droplets free/e 

h. the free/ing of the ssater di\>plets 

c. the water droplets to free/e 



T- * T + *f ******************************************************************** 
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Answers to above exercise: 



1 . a. The sun iieais the surtace of ihc water. As a result , some of the water rises into the air. 
h. riie sun heats the sitrlace of' the water, causiim some of the water to rise into the air. 

e. Ihe sun heats the surface of the water, resultiim in some of llie water rising into tlie air. 

2. a I he water \apor ci>ols, causine. it to change hack to a liquid. 

h. 1 lie water \apor eimls. resulting in it changing hack to a liquid, 

c. Ihe water \ap(u cools. As a result, it changes hack to a liquid. 

T a. Sometimes main droplets collect in the same place. As a result , clouds form. 

h. Sometimes main droplets collect in the same place, resultinu in the formation of clouds, 
c. Sometimes mans droplets collect in the same place, causinu clouds to form. 

4. a. I lie water droplets begin to stick togelhci, resultinu in the formation of larger droplets, 
h Ihe water vlroplets begin to stick togethei'. causinu huger droplets to Idrm. 
c Ihe water dr(»p!ets begin to stick together. .As a result , larger droplets lorm. 

a. fhe larger water droplets become heaw. causinu them to fall from the sk\ as precipitation. 

b. The larger water droplets become heav\ . As a result , the\ fall from the sk\ as precipitation. 

c. The larger water droplets become hea\\. re sultinu in them falling from the sk\ as precipitation. 

(>. a. In winter the atmosplierc is cold. As a result , the water droplets freeze. 

b. In wiiUer the atmosphere is cold, resultinu in the freezing ol the water droplets. 

c. In winter the atmosphere is cold, causinu the water droplets to freeze. 



An allcrnati\c exercise, not included here, would require the students to 111 I in the correct verb 
Idrms [o match the gi\en cause-effect markers. l*..g.: 

(I ’sv (he verb "A///. 'V the larger water droplets become hea\ y 

a. causing them from the sky as precipitation do fall) 

b. as a result the\ from the sk\ as precipitation (fall) 

c. resulting in them Ircun the sk\ as precipitation (fallini^) 

Such an exercise wcHild be easy to construct Irom the items abo\e. 

W'hiche\er exercise format is used, note that it is \ery important for the students to write the 
complete sentences in their milebooks rather than sim'^lx fill in the blanks. W riting complete 
sentences will ui\e them a "feel" for the grammatical forms iiwoUed. and thereby enhance 
language aequisiticui. Also, the students will gel an opporlunil\ to practise the appropriate 
capilali/alion and puncliialion asst>eialed with these slrudures. 

The explanations and exercises suggested here are only a beginning to the leaching ol* this 
important function, bulure lessons should elaborate upon the Al.l* expressing cause and 
effect. cHm.stdidaling students* knowledge of the forms abewe and introducing new foims where 
apprcq*)riale. 



Lesson 4: The Water Cycle Completed - Language Arts 
(Drawing a Graphic Representation, Reporting) 

Objectives: 

Content Objectives: 



- To elaborate upon the students' prior knowledge about the water cycle through the 
drawing of a graphic representation and the writing of a descriptive report 



Language Objectives: 




Skills: 


- Listening - 


lor in.structions and information 


- Speaking - 


to give information 


- Reading 


for information 


- Writing 


headings, subheadings, and details on a graphic representation; 
a de.scriptive report 



Linguistic Knowledge: 



Vocabulary Development: 

cycle diagram, stage, main ideas, details, heading, subheading, indent, 
paragraph, evaporation, condensation, precipitation, cycle, heat (verb), rise 
(v), gas. water \apor. process, cool (\). liquid, cloud, form. rain. snow, 
elaboration, transfer, pronoun, demonstrative pronoun 

.Structures: 

- Present tense I’or scientific truths 

- Coordinating conjunctions and. hut used in sentence combining 

- Subject-verb agreement 

- Pronouns it. they 

- Demonstrative pronoun 

Discourse Features: 

- Paragraph unity 

- Discourse markers ///-.v/. second, third 

- fheme-rheme structure (e.g.. This process is known as four forms of 
precipitation are ...) 



Functions: 

- Reporting (of I'actual information in paragraphs derived Ifom a graphic 
representation) 

- Describing 

- Defining 



iry 
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Learning Strategies: 



Mctacogniti\’o 



Siratogies; 



- Advance organization. Selective attention. Organizational planning. Self- 
monitoring. Self-evaluation 



Cogniti\'C Strategies: 

- lUaboration - using water cycle information to complete cycle diagram and 

report; going from questions to diagram to report 

- I'ransfer - of prior knowledge about the w'ater cycle to new tasks 

- Inferencing - when completing the cycle diagram 

- Predicting - what they are going to do 

- Grouping - information in the cycle diagram 

- Summarizing - of information in the form of a cycle diagram 

- Deduction/induction - w'hen writing a descriptive report 

- Imagery - using the cycle diagram as a source of information 

Social- Affective Strategies: 

- Cooperation. Que.stioning for clarification 



Materials: 




- The picture of the water cycle used in Lesson 3. 

- Questions and answers from Lesson 3. 

- Blank cycle diagram (see Presentation phase). 

Procedures: 

I. PREPARATION 

Re\ iew the questions and answers about the water cycle from the pre\ious lesson. Give 
the students the picture of the water cycle used in that lesson. Ask: 

- What are we going to do today? (write our own descriptive report about the water 
cycle) 

IPiriliclionj 

II. PRESENTATION 

Strategy Instruction: 

I Advance oriianization j-- 
Ask: 

- How will you write your report',’ (don’t know) 

- What could you use to help you plan your story',’ (a diagram) 

- What kind of a diagram should you draw? (don't know) 

14d : • 

«. / 



- Should your diagram shou iluil the water cycle has a number (d'dilTereni parts or 
stages? (yes) 

- Do these stages ali liappen at the same time? lair example, do ewaporatioii and 
condensation happen at the stime time? (no) 

- So the different stages hannen at different times. One happens first, another happens 
second, and so on? (yes) 

- And the process happens o\er and o\er again? (yes) What word means to happen 
again and again? (cycle) 

- Yes. we want our diagram to show that this is reall>- a e\ele. Here's how we can 
do this. 



Model the acti\itN' using a cycle graphic representation, or simpK’ cycle diagruni. In this 
les.son. draw on the chalkboard or show on the o\erhcad a basic cycle diagram containinu 
three stages. 1 he main idea or title is in the centre, the subheadings aiv in surrounding 
circles, and the supporting details are listed under the subheadings, as shown below, fhe 
circles are connected by curved arrows, to represent the fact that they occur sequentiall>'. 




fOri'cinizalional pi aiming j— 



Ask the following questions, either re\ising the general diagram hy adding speeifie details 
as they are elieited. or drawing a new diagram eontaining these. 



- What will he the first thing we write in the diagram? (the title) 

- What is this report about? (the water eycle) 

- Where should we write this? (in the eentre of the diagram) 

- Whieh part of the water cycle should we show first? (evaporation) 

- Where will we write "evaporation"? (in the first eirele, where it says "Subheading 
ii\") 

- Should we begin the word with a capital letter? (yes) Why? (It's a heading.) 

- What should we write in the second circle? ("Condensation") 

- What should we write in the third eirele? ("Precipitation") 



Rub out the terms "Subheading f/l," "Subheading #2," and "Subheading #3" in the diagram, 
and replaee them with "Hvaporation." "Condensation." and "Precipitation" respectively. 



- 'fell me, what happens after evaporation in the water cycle? (eondensation) What 
shows this in the diagram? (the arrow) 

- What happens after eondensation? (preeipitation) What shows this? (the arrow) 

- What happens after preeipitation? (e\aporation) What shows this? (the arrow) So 
does the proeess keep happening o\er and over again'.’ (yes) Do you think this 
diagram shows this well? (yes) 

- What will we write on the lines under "Hvaporation"? (details about evaporation) 

- Where can you find these? Do you remember the questions you answered in the last 
lesson'.’ (yes) 



Hook at these questions and answers again, show ing the transpareney from Hesson 3 on the 
overhead. 



- Whieh questions are about evaporation? (questions 3 and 4) 

- How many answers e in question 3? (I'our) 

- Where eould we write the information contained in these answers? (on the lines 
under "Hvaporation") On all the lines? (no. just A to D) 

- How many answers are in question 4? (one) 

- Where would we write this information or detail? (on line H) 

- In the last lesson, you wrote out your answers in eomplete sentenees. Do you 
remember? (yes) But we don't want eomplete sentenees in the eireles, beeause there 
isn't enough room. We just want the important information, t his is like note taking 

we don't want to write all the words, just the important ones. 

Continue with this line of questioning, filling in the details in the llrst eirele as they are 
elicited from the students. Allow them to suggest appropriate wording for these details, 
revising their suggestions when necessary. The final produet should resemble the 



l4r.'o 



"l-!vaporalii>n" cin'lc hclow; note tlial the other two eireles liave not yet been filled in at 
this point. 

/Sclccliw’ atlcnlionj /Imagery I 

[Summaiizinyl 
/ Inferencin^/ 




O 
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- Will tl'.is diagram make il easier lo write your deseripti\e report? (yes) 

Strategy Instruction: 

j( )r^anizaliomil planning f-- 

- By drawing this diagram, we lia\e planned what we are going to write about. 
W'hieh strategN- are we using from the blue sheet? (planning) 

I Transfer j— (not on the green sheet) 
f Elahorulion f— 

Tell the stidents to turn to the green sheet and ask; 

- What do \(iu need to know to complete your e\ele diagram? (all about the water 
cycle) 

- Do \ ou ha\ e all the information needed to fdl in the rest of the c\ cle diagram? (\ es) 

- How did you get this information? (b\' answering the que.stions) 

- Does ha\ ing this prior know ledge help \ ou make your c\ cle diagram? Does it make 
things easier for you? (\es) 

- When \(ui construct \'our cycle diagram, you are increasing your prior knowledge 
of the water cycle, becau.se \ ou are repre.senting it in a different wa\-. What strategy 
are \(Ui using when you increase your knowledge (i.e.. make it larger) by doing 
something new with it? (elaboration — on the green sheet) 

- What StrategN' are you using when you use prior knowledge to complete a new task? 
What you are doing here is iransfcrrinp, your knowledge to a new task, (transfer 

not on the green sheet; it could be added here). 

flnfcrcncin^l-- 
l(lr()iij)ini;l-- 
f Summarizing f— 
f Imagery f— 

- When you arc making intelligent guesses to fdl in the missing parts of the diagram, 
what StrategN are you using? (infcrcncing) 

- 1 loNN do Nou knoNN NNhat to NN'rite in the circles? (iVom the que.stions and ansNvers) 

- 1 loNv do Ndu knoNN NNherc to NNrite the information? (under the right subheadings) 

- So the subheadings help n'ou to decide Nvhere to NNrite the details? (ncs) 

- lloNN? ( fhey help us decide NNherc the information belongs.) 

- Vv'hat strategy are you using Nvheii you put the details under the appropriate 
subheadings? (grouping) 

- Once the diagram has been completed. Nvhat nnUI you have? (a summarN of the 
report ) 

- What StrategN' is this? (summari/.ing) 

- Does putting the NN'ater cycle into the form of a diagram make it easier to 
understand'.’ (yes) 

- A diagram is like a picture, isn’t it'.’ What strategy arc nnc using nnIicii nnc represent 
somethirig in a form like that'.’ (imagerA') 



- 1 lieso stratouies arc all being used when sou make a eyele diagram like this. Will 
this eycle diagram help >ou to write your report about the water eyele? (yes) 

III. PRACTICE 

Ivaeh student (or. alternative!)-, pair of students) now eompletes eireles <?2 and -?.i, filling 
in the details from their prev ious answers. Note form is used in eaeh ease. When the 
eyele diagrams are eompleted. the students .show them to the teaeher and the\ diseuss 
them, 

/ ( )i'i!,anizulionul phinnini ’ / 

IScIf-monilorin^j 
ISc'lf-cvaiiialioiil 



IV. EVALUATION 

When all the eyele diagrams have been eompleted. ask the student to eontrihute the details 
for eireles #2 and #3. I'ill in these details on the eyele diagram on the ehalkboard or 
transpareney. The students ean compare the details on their diagrams with those on the 
board, since these are all in note form, variations are possible, and the students should he 
encouraged to retain their own versions (if suitable) rather than conform to the "consensus" 
version on the ehalkboard. 

ISclJ-cvaliuilionl 

Now demonstrate or model how to write a descriptive report on the water evele. using their 
cycle diagram as a guide to organizing information. 

.Strategy Instruction: 

lOri’cinizalional planiiini^f— /Dcchiclion'incliiclion j-- 

- What is the title? ( The Whiter Cycle) 

- Where is the title in the diagram? (in the centre) 

- I low do you start eaeh word of the title? (capital letters) 

- Where do you write the title of your report? (at the top of the page) Where at the 
top ol' the page? (in the centre) 

- After the title, you should leave a line empty. liegin your report on the third line 
of vour page. What do you write next? (Subheading II \ - livaporation) 

- Will this be your first paragraph? (ves) 

- How many paragraphs will there he in your report',’ (three) How do you know? 
(three subheading eireles) 

- >'011 are right, in a wav . There will be three mam paragraphs, each describing one 
step of the water evele. But it isn't good to start a report without explaining what 
vou are going to describe. The title tells the reader what is going to he described. 



I'l'nmsfcr j 
IlilahonilionI 
llnjcrcncinf'l 
IGfoupi)}p,l 
I Summarizing I 
I !map,L'ryj 



/( 'oopcralion I 
lOucstioniny foi 
clarificaiion / 



ol‘ course, but it is also a good idea to write a short paragraph introducing the topic. 
There are mans wa\s to do tliis. but in tliis report let's use a very simple one. 
Suppose we start by saying that "this report." the one you are writing, "describes" 
something. What does it describe? (the water c\cle) Good, So let's use this as our 
opening sentence. It will be a complete paragraph — we don't need anything else 
to introduce our topic. 

This report describes the water cycle. 

- What do \ ou ha\e to remember to do with each paragraph? (indent) How do you 
indent? (lea\e a space of 2 or 3 centimetres) 

- Let's look at the next paragraph, which is really the first paragraph ol' the 
description. How many details do you have'.’ (live) 

- How many .sentences could you write? (five) 

- Do you think we could combine some of the sentences',’ (\ es) 

- How? Could \ou write A. B. C. and I) in one sentence? (\es) 

- Let's look at our circle and write it together. Lxample: 

The warmth ol' the sun heats bodies of water, which causes the water to 
rise into the air where it becomes a gas called water \apor. 

- Which words came from the first circle in our c\cle diagram? Let's underline them. 

Ha\e the students contribute the words to he underlined, and underline these as the\ are 
gi\en. The result is the following: 

The warmth pi' the sun heats bodies of water , which causes the water to 
rise into the ah; where it becomes a eas called water \apm- . 

- Which word did we use to join A to IV.’ ("which") 

- Which word did we use to join B to C''.’ ("where") 

- What other words did we have to add. to make this into a good Lnglish sentence'.’ 
("the") 

- Where did we put "the'"’ (in front of nouns) Tor example? ("warmth.” "sun." etc.) 

- Do we need to add "the" to make this a correct sentence? (yes) Remember, in 
Lnglish we must use words like "the" and "a" in front of nouns, most of the time. 

- Besides the joining words and "the." did we add an\ other words? (it) 

- Wiiat does "it" stand for? (the water) Do \t>u know what kind of word "it" is? (a 
pronoun) Yes. a pronoun is a word that stands for a noun. "It” stands for "the 
water" here. 

- What if vou wanted to use a pronoun to stand for "bodies of water"'.’ Would \ou 
use "it"? (no) Wh\ not? (more than one. or plural) Which pronoun do you ha\e 
to use when the noun is |ilural? ("the\") 

- Good. Let's review this; pronouns are words that take the place of nouns. You 
mav use proiuuins t>nee you ha\e written the luums. 
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- Now let's write the last sentence of the first paragraph together. Which words do 
we use from the cycle diagram? ("process known as evaporation") 

- What do we have to write before "known as"? ("is") Why? (You have to say "is 
know'n as" in a definition.) 

- How will you start your sentence? What will be the first w'ord? Which process are 
we talking about, or describing? (evaporation) Yes. but we just described 
evaporation in the first sentence. Now we are saying w'hat this is called. So what 
word should we use in front of "process"? ("this") Yes. we use the word "this" 
because we have Just described it — our description comes Just before this last 
sentence. 

- "This" is also a pronoun, but it is a special kind. It is called a demonstrative 
pronoun. It tells us that the process we are talking about is very close — in fact, 
it is the one Just described. Let's talk about this for a moment. 

- We use the word "this" when we talk, don't we? Look at the book in my hand and 
the one on the shelf over there. If I want to talk about the colours of these books, 
for example. I would say. "This book is red." What would 1 say about the other 
book? (That book is blue.) 

- Good. Why did you use "that" instead of "this"? (because it's farther away) So 
"this" is used when something is close? (yes) Do you see why we say "this process" 
in the last sentence? It’s because the process has Just been described — it's very 
close to this sentence, and everybody would know what process we are talking 
about. 

- Adding "is" and "this" to our notes from the circle, detail L. we get the following 
sentence: 

fhis process is known as evaporation. 

- We should add one more word to this paragraph. Which step of the water c\ cle is 

this? What number? (one) Let's use another word. This is the step of the 

water cycle. W'hat word fits here? ("first") 

- Yes. this is the first step. So let's put the word "first" at the beginning of this 
paragraph. Now our completed paragraph reads as follows: 

First, the warmth of the sun heats bodies of water, which causes the water 
to ri.se into the air where it becomes a gas called water vapor. This process is 
known as evaporation. 

- W''hat word should you use to start the next paragraph? ("second") W'hy? (It will 
describe the second step of the water cycle.) 

- What word will start your last paragraph? ("third") 

V. FOLLOW-UP - Writing 

fhe first paragraph of the actual description (the second paragraph of the report) ha\ing 
been modeled for the students, they should now he able to complete the next two 
paragraphs on their own. Instruct them to complete their descriptive reports, using the two 
paragraphs above (introductory paragraph and description of the evaporation stage) to begin 
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ihcir reports. Thc> can write the last two paragraplis by themseUes. using their c\clc 
diagrams as a guide. 



[Sclf-inonitorin^^l 

When the students iia\e completed their reports, the> edit them with their partners. The> 
can edit them a final time when the\ read their reports to the teacher. 



jScIf-cviiliuilion I 



/Imagery I /( 'oopcnilionj 

/Hlahoralionl lOiic.slioniny for 

f Dcductio}}.' induction j ciari/icationj 



SAMIM.K OF FINAL I KXT: 



1 he Water C’\ ele 



This report describes the water e\ele. 

First, the warmth of the sun heats bodies ol' water, which causes the water to rise 
into the air where it becomes a gas called water \apor. Ibis process is known as 
e\aporation. 



Second, air currents earr\ this water vapoi high into the sky. where it cools because 
temperatures are lower. It becomes a liquid again in the form of water droplets. 1 his 
process is known as condensation. 

Third, clouds are formed when man>' droplets collect in the same place. Larger 
droplets result when the water droplets begin to stick together. These become too hea\y 
to lloat in the air and I'all back to the earth. This piocess is known as precipitation. T'our 
Ibrms of precipitation are rain, snow.' sleet, and hail. 

NOTK: This general approach to the teaching of written reports can be used for a wide 

\ariet\ ol content-area topics. Many dilTerent kinds ol' graphic representations can 
be used as the basis for oigani/ing the subjeet matter; semantic webs. V'enn 
tliagrams. c_\cle diagrams, charts, time lines, etc. T.ach of these has a dill'erent 
semantic I'unction. and therel'oic each can usually be used to teach a particular 
academic language function. Tor example, c\cle diagrams and time lines are go(Hi 
I'or teaching sequencing, whereas Venn diagrams and charts can be used to teach the 
language needed I'or coitiparison and contrast. Tor a discussion oi' dil I'erent t_\pes 
of graphic representations, see C'hapter .s. 



Lesson 5: Clouds - Science, Language Arts 
(T-List Procedure) 



Objectives; 

C'ontent Objectives: 



- I'o learn about the three different types of elouds and their eharaeteristies 

- To praetise using an effective note-taking de\ iee. the 1-list 

1 o gain skill at distinguishing between main and supporting ideas 



Language Objectives: 




.Skills: 


- Listening - 


to a dictated text 


- Speaking - 


to exchange information 


- Reading 


for information 


- Writing 


note taking; elaborating from point Ibrm to sentences 
producing descriptive passages based on notes 



Linguistic Knowledge: 

V'ocabulan Development: 

elouds. eompose/eoinposed. height, cirrus, cumulus, stratus, comes from (i.e.. 
derives from), derivation, located, altitude. Latin, curl, feathery, wisp, signal, 
swelling, puffy. Hat. plumes, moist, layer, layered, continuous, horizontal, 
sheet, blanket, entire, dew point, appearance, form/formed, details, main 
ideas, separate, thin, droplet, ice crystal, tiny, fair weather, resemble, dex elop. 
indicate, occur, originate, idiom, figurative, literal, italics, abbreviate 

.Structures: 

- Punctuation - use of commas in lists of adjeetives; use of colon to 
introduce a list; use of quotation marks to indicate that a word (not the 
thing it denotes) is being discussed 

- Present tense for seientilic truths 

- Passive voice - arc located, are formed 

- Subjeet-\erb agreement 

- Pronouns - personal pronoun they, demonstrative these 

- Prepositions - appear as. condense into, made of. corner from, in the form 
of. like. etc. 

- Prefix pre meaning "before, in front of" 

Discourse Features: 

- Discourse markers first, next, finally 

- Paragraph unity 
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Functions: 



- Classifying 

- Describing 

Learning Strategics: 

Moiacognitive Strategies; 

- Advance organization. Selecti\e attention. Organizational planning. Self- 
monitoring. Self-evaluation 



Cognitive Strategies: 

- Imagery - using pictures of clouds to understand the different types 

- Note taking - when completing T-lists 

- Inferencing - guessing while taking notes 

- Resourcing - using the visual as a resource 

- (irouping - information about clouds 

- Classifying - identifying and describing different types of clouds 

- Auditory representation - while taking notes 

- Summariz.ing - information from a text on a T-list 

- Deduction/induction - when writing sentences and descriptive paragraphs 

- Hlaboration - expanding one aspect of the water cycle (cloud formation) 

Social- A ffecti\e Strategies: 

- Cooperation. Questioning for clarification. Self-talk 



Materials: 



- Reading passage adapted from passages in Terry Bilyk's Let 's Find Out: Fxploriin^ 
Science in the World Around You (l).C. Heath Canada Ltd.. 199.''. 227) and 
Santillana Bridf'e to Communication. Middle Level ('. Teacher ’s Guide. 220. 

- Pictures of three different types of clouds (these can be found in almost an\ 
reference book on weather). 

- C'loud f-li.st 

Procedures: 

Note: This lesson utilizes the T-list Procedure described in Chapter 3. 

1. PREPARATION - Listening and Speaking 

Review the water cycle using the graphic representation from lesson 4 to elaborate upon 
condensation and precipitation, relating these to the process oi' cloud i'orniation. Ask: 

- What is water \apor'.’ (a gas) 

- When the water \apor is carried high into the sk_\. what happens to if.’ (It cools.) 

- Why? (because the temperature is lower high in the atmosphere) 

- What happens to the water vapor when it cools'.’ (It becomes a liquid again.) 



- In what tbrni? (water droplets) 

- What is this process called? (condensation) 

- W'hat forms as a result? (clouds) 

- What are clouds made of, then? (water droplets) 

- (iood. Another word that means the same as "made of" is "composed" - we say 
that clouds are composed of water droplets. What is this desk composed olV (wood) 
What is this pen composed ol7 (plastic) What is the verb that "composed" derives 
(rom? (compose) Yes. Do you know another word that comes from the verb 
"compose"? ("composition") 



- Good. Let's go back to our clouds. When these tiny droplets of water begin to stick 
together to form larger droplets, they become hea\y. What happens v\hen thev 
become too heavy? (They fall back to earth.) 

- What is this process called? (precipitation) 



- Arc there dillerent types of clouds? (yes) I low many different types of clouds do 
you think there are? (Answers will vary.) 

- Can you describe some of the different types of clouds you have seen',’ (Answers will 
vary.) 



- How do you think all these clouds arc different? (Answers will \arv.) 

- Do they all look or appear the same? (no) 

- so their appearance is different? (yes) 

- Arc they all in the same place in the sky, or do some clouds seem higher or lower 
in the sky? (different heights) 

- What does "height" mean',’ (how high they are) What is the root word for "height"',’ 



("high") 



- Is there another word for how high something is in the sky? When you are in an 
airplane, how high up do you tly? (above the clouds) Does the pilot tell you how 
high you are Hying above the ground? (yes) What word does the pilot use for the 
height above the ground? (The pilot says "we will be living at an altitude of 
feet.") 



- What i.s another word for "height above the ground." then? ("altitude") 



- Do you think clouds have different altitudes? (yes) 

- When you see the different clouds in the sky. what is the weather like? (It varies.) 

- If you see the low. flat, grey clouds w'hich cover the sky like a blanket, what kind 
of weather do they usually signal? (rain) 

- If \ ou see big, white, puffy clouds, what kind of weather do the\' signal'.’ (nice 
weather) 

- It you .sec slightly curled, white, feathery, thin wisps of clouds, what kind of weather 
usually follows? (The weather changes.) 

- .So could we say that different clouds signal different kinds of weather conditions? 
(yes) 

- What does "signtil" mean? (tells you something is going to happen or follow) 

- Do people signal when they are drix ing their cars',’ (yes left turn signals, right turn 
signals) 
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- Do \ ou think all the different types of elouds are formed in exactly the same way? 
(no) Why not? (because they look or appear different, they signal different weather 
conditions, and they are at different altitudes) 

- fhere are three basic cloud types. What do you think their names are? (cirrus, 
cumulus, stratus) [Draw a sketch of each as they are said.j 

- Which clouds do you think are at the lowest altitude and appear like a grey blanket 
coNcring the sky? (stratus) 

- Which clouds do you think are the big. white, puffy clouds? (cumulus) 

- W'hich altitude do you think they are in? (middle) 

- Which elouds are the white, feathery wisps? (cirrus) 

- Where are the cirrus clouds in the sky'.^ (highest altitude) 

- What do you think determines the type of cloud? (temperature and amount of water 
in the air) 

/.I civance’ ori'cinizalion / / Elahoratio )} / 

ISc’k’clivc attention j jlma^cfyl 

llnjerencinyl 
I Grouping I 

II. PRESENTATION - Listening and Writing 

This stage focuses on the Clouds T-!ist. w hich is gi\ en below following a copy of the text 
which \sill be dictated to the students. 



CT.OUDS 

There are three main types of elouds; cirrus, cumulus, and stratus. 

fhe first t\pe. cirrus clouds, are located in the highest altitudes. The 
name "cirrus" comes from the Latin word meaning "curl." fhese clouds appear 
as separate, slightly curled, white, and feathery thin wisps, fhey arc formed 
very high in the atmosphere where it is too cold for water to condense into 
water droplets. Therefore, they are made of tiny ice cry.stals. C'irrus clouds 
often signal a change in the weather. 

Next, cumulus clouds are located in the middle altitudes. The name 
"cumulus" comes from the Latin word meaning "swelling." These clouds appear 
as big. white clouds which are puily at the top and Oat at the bottom, fhey are 
formed when separate plumes of moist air rise o\'cr small areas and cool below 
the dew point. Cumulus clouds usually signal fair weather. 

Finally, stratus clouds are located in the lowest altitudes. The name 
"stratus" comes from the Latin word meaning "layered." fhese elouds appear 
as continuous, horizontal sheets in the form oi' Hat. gray layers which cover the 
sky like a blanket, fhey are formed o\cr large areas where an entire layer of 
moist air cools below its dew point. Stratus elouds often signal rain or snow. 



Adapted from Let's Find Out: Exploring Science in the World Around You by T. Bilyk. 
Copyright ® 1993, D.C. Heath Canada Limited. Used with permission. 



T-Ust: Clouds 







Summari /0 ihc now informalion discussed in the IVoparation stage and write the ke\’ words 
on the chalkboard or on a transparency. Ask; 

- What are the name of the l\ pes of clouds? (cirrus, cumulus, and stratus) 

- How are lhe\ different? (altitude, appearance, how lhe\ are formed, and what 
weather they signal) 

Distribute the Clouds T-Iist and discuss how to complete it. A number of different 
strategies can be integrated into this discussion. 

Strategies Instruction: 

lOn^cmizational planning j- I Prcdictin^/infeycndn^il- 

- What are we going to do today? (a f-list) 

- How do \ ou know? (the title) 

- What is the T-list about? (clouds) 

- Why do you think it is called a f-list? (looks like a big "f") 

- What is on the left side of the f? (main ideas) 

- How do you know? (headings or subtitles) 

- What are main ideas'.’ (the important things) 

- How many main ideas will there be in this f-list? (three) 

- How do you know? (three numbers) 

- What do you think the three most important points or main ideas will he? (the names 
of the three types of clouds) 

- What is on the right side of the 1 ? (details) 

- What are details? (more information) 

- More information about what? (the main ideas) 

- How man\’ points are there under the details'.’ (se\eral) 

- How man\’ details are there beside each main idea? (fi\e) 

- How do you know? (a. b, e. d. e are listed beside each) 

- What word is beside the letter "a" for each main idea'.’ ("altitude") 

- How is "altitude" abbreviated beside numbers 2 and ?•<"! ("alt") 

- What words are beside the "b's"? ("Latin word meaning") 

- What is Latin? (a language) Do people speak it now? (no) When did they speak it? 
(long ago) 

- W’hat is after the word "Latin"? ("word meaning") 

- W'here do \ ou find word meanings? (in the dictionary) 

- Let's look up the word "cirrus" in the dictionary. [Note: Webster's \ew C'(>IU\dats' 
Diclionary was used here.] 

- After the wurd you see some square brackets. W hat do \(H 1 see inside those 
brackets? ( |NL, fr. L. eurll) 

- fhe "fr." is an abbreviation for a short word, a prepv<sition. (iuess what it is. 
("from") 

- What do you think the capital 1. stands for? (Latin) 

- W'hat word is after the capital L? (curl) 

- How do you think "cirrus" and "curl" are related? ("Cirrus" is the Latin word 
meaning "curl") 



- Yes. The square brackets contain information about where the word comes from. 
Another word for this is derivation — the square brackets give the deri\'ation of the 
Hnglish word cirrus. It comes from the Latin word meaning "curl." (Note: Di.scuss 
the connection between "derive" and "derivation" at this point, if you wish.j 

- Many Hnglish words important in science come from Latin words. If you look for 
a scientific word in the dictionary, the Latin derivation appears in square brackets, 

- How is "Latin word meaning" abbreviated beside numbers 2 and 3? ("Lat. wd. 
meaning") 

• What word is beside the "c's"? ("Appearance") 

How is "appearance" abbreviated beside numbers 2 and 3? ("App.") 

- What is the word beside the "d's"? ("Formed") 

- W'hat is the word beside the "e's"? ("Signal") 

- Are the words "Formed" and "Signal" abbre\iated beside numbers 2 and 3? (no) 

- W'hy not? ( fhey are already short — no need to .shorten them.) 

- Why are the.se words under the "Details" side of the f-list? (They describe how the 
clouds arc different, in several ways.) 

[Selective attention]— [Note taking]— 

[ Organizational planning] 

- How do you think you are going to complete this F-list? (take notes) 

- Who will gi\c you the information? (You will read it.) 

- As I read the information, what will you be listening for? (speeial words) 

- Which words will you be li.stening for under "Main Ideas"? (the names ol'the three 
main eloud types) 

- W'hich words will you be listening for under "Details"? (altitude. Latin word 
meaning, appearance, formed, and signal) 

- What will you hear when I say those words'.’ (the words or answers to complete the 
'F-list) 

- Look at numbers 1-d and 2-d. beside the word "Formed." What do you see? (other 

words, e.g., "too cold to "made of "separate 

plumes of ") 

- Why are those words there? (to help us) 

- How will those words help you? (We will write the words you say after we hear 
those words) 

- W'hen you take notes, do you ha\e time to write the complete words? (no. only parts 
of the words) 

- What if you don't know how to spell a word? (It doesn't matter - we write onh 
part of the word.) 

- Who are those notes for'.’ (us) 

Now conduct the dictation phase of the F-list Procedure, reading the "Clouds" text aloud 
to the .students. 1 he> listen carefully and try to complete their f-lists. using abbreviations 
il' necessary. 
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Strategy instruction: 

I Self- monitor i ngj— 

- Did you complete the T-list? (no) 

- I low much of it did you complete? 

- Do you want me to read it again? 

- Which words will you be listening for? (the words we did not get) 

- What should you do when you hear the words you already have? (check them) 

Dictate the article a second time, and a third time if necessary, to ensure that the students 
have completed most of the details on the f-list. hach dictation should be slightly faster 
than the one before. 

I Selective attention! fXote taking] 

fSel/-monitorin}il [A uilitory representation! 

fGrouping! 

! Inferencing] 

[Summarizing] 

III. PRACTICE - Speaking and Reading 

Assign the students to partners or small groups. They compare their f-lists and pool 
information. Assign a time limit (e.g.. 10 minutes). Allow the students to try spelling the 
words as best they can. without providing too much assistance; correct spelling will be 
discussed during the Hvaluation stage. 

fSelf-evaluation! /( 'ooperationf 

! Questioning for 
clarification! 



IV. EVALUATION - Speaking and Reading 



After the students have completed their individual 'f-lists. have them dictate to you the 
\arious parts they have filled in as a class acti\ity. Write the words in the appropriate 
blanks on the chalkboard or overhead transparency, focusing on the correct spelling of all 
the words. If the students have misspelled some of the words, this is their chance to make 
corrections as they compare their f-lists with the copy on the hoard or overhead. 

Punctuation (e.g.. comma usage) is integrated into this part of the lesson as the 
cooperatively produced f-list is being completed. Ask: 

- When you arc listing words describing the appearance ol the clouds, what do \ou 
use? (commas) 

- Why? (to separate the descriptive words) 

- What part of speech are these descriptive words? Are they nouns? Verbs? (no. 
adjectives) 

- Do you use a comma before the last adjective'.’ (no) 

- Why not? (It is the last adjective before the noun) 

f Deduction/incluctionf 



fSelf-evaluation f 



ft 'ooperationf 



V'. FOLLOW-l'P - Writing 



When the 1 -lists ha\c been complolod, leach llie students how to iransl’orm the main ideas 
and details into descriptive paragraphs. Discuss, demonstrate, and model this writing 
activity with the class to ensure their success when they are writing their descriptive 
paragraphs. 1 hey use their 1 -lists and consciously carry out the necessary grammatical 
transformation, as demonstrated below. 



Strategj Instruction: 



/ ( )rganizalional plumiiu^l- / Dciluction/inciuclion /- 

- W'hat is the title? (Clouds) 

- Where is the title on the T-list? (at the top of the page) 

- Wdiat does the title start with? (capital "C") 

- Ilow many paragraphs are you going to write? (three) 

- How do you know? (three main ideas) 

- What are the three paragraphs going to be about',^ (the three t> pes of clouds) 

- W hat side ot the 1-list are these three types of clouds listed under? (left side - main 
ideas) 

- W'hat do \ou have to remember to do with each paragraph? (indent) 

- Ilow do you indent? (leave a space ol 2 or 3 centimetres) 



- What will the tlrst paragraph be about? (cirrus clouds) 

- Ilow many details do we have? (five) 

- What will the first sentence be about? (altitude) Why? (It is the llrst detail and has 
the letter "a" beside it.) 

- How should we write the first sentence? Let's look at our T-li.sts and write it 
together. 

- What will the first words or the subject of the first .sentence be? (Cirrus clouds) 

- Where are cirrus clouds found? (at the highest altitudes) 

- W'hat word should we use to tell "where"? ("located") 

- Which verb should we use with "located." "are" or "is"? ("are") Whv? (is - I. are 

■ 2 1 ) 

- How should we connect "Cirrus clouds are located" to "highest altitudes"? (Use "at.") 

- What is the little joining word ".it" called? (preposition) 

- What is the root word of "preposition"? ("position") 

- What does "position" mean? (where something is placed) 

- W'hat is the prefix? ("pre") 

- W'hat does the prefix "pre" mean? (before, in front ol') 

- What does the preposition "at" do in this sentence? (connects the subject "cirrus 
clouds" with "the highest altitudes") 

- Does the preposition "at" show a relation between "cirrus clouds" and "highest 
altitudes"? (yes) 

- How? (It tells where cirrus clouds are located.) 

- What is the purpose of a preposition? (It shows the relation between a noun and 
some other word in the sentence.) 

- What other word do we have to add. to make this into a good Hnglish sentence? 
("the") 
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W'horo do wo write "the"'? (in Ironl of "highest altitudes") 
Yes. So we get: 



Cirrus clouds are located at the highest altitudes. 

What will the second sentence he about'.’ (Latin word meaning) 

Let's write it together. What will the subject or first word be'.’ ("Cirrus") 

Look at your T-lists. Ilow will we combine the words "cirrus" to "Latin word 

meaning'".’ (I'se the \erb "comes") 

What preposition should we use to show tlie relation between "‘Cirrus' comes" and 
"Latin word meaning'".’ (from) 

What word should we write in front of "Latin wxird meaning'".’ ("the") 

Which v\ord from our f-list would follow "the Latin word meaning’".’ ("curl") 

Good. So we get; 

"Cirrus" comes from the Latin word meaning curl. 

Notice something different or unusual about the sentence 1 ha\e written here. The 
word "cirrus" has punctuation marks around it. Do you know what these are called? 
(quotation marks) 

Yes. Why do 1 use quotation marks here'.’ Do you ha\e any idea? [Note; The 
students may ha\e difficulty answering this question. If they do. try to gi\e them a 
clue through a few examples like the following: 

.\n elephant is a large animal, fhe wxird "elephant" starts with the letter e. 

- mile is a long way to run. but the word "mile" is not long. 

Iwentually the students should come to see that quotation marks are used when we 
are talking about the word itself not the thing it denotes. | 

In our sentence, when we say "cirrus" comes from the Latin word meaning curl, are 
we talking about cirrus clouds or about the word "cirrus'".’ (the word) 

■’I’es. And when we are talking about a weird itself rather than what it means, we 
must put the weird in quotation marks. 

What will the third sentence be about? (appearance) 

What part of speech is "appearance"? (neiun) 

What is the reieit word eif "appearance"? ("appear") 

What part eif speech is "appear"'.’ (\erb) 

If we use the \erb "appear." what would the subject be'.’ (Cirrus cleiuds) 

We ha\e already used the subject "Cirrus clouds” in the first two sentences. What 
else cemld we use instead of those words'.’ ("these clouds" or "they") 

What do "these clouds" or "they" take the place olV (Cirrus clouds) 

What part of speech are "these" and "they” if they take the place ol nouns? 
(pronouns) 

Let’s write the subject and \erb: 

These clouds appear . . . 

W hat little ioining word could we use to connect "appeal" to the details listeil beside 
"appearanee" on the f-list',’ ("as") 

Good. We often use "as" with the word "appear," 
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- Can we now add the rest of the information listed under the details beside 
"appearance"? (yes) 

- What do you have to remember to insert or put between the adjectives describing the 
appearance? (commas) 

- What conjunction do we add before the last two adjecti\es'? (and) 

- (rood. So we get: 



These clouds appear as separate, slightly curled, white, and feathery thin wisps. 



- What is the fourth sentence about? (how the cirrus clouds are formed) 

- \\'hat pronoun could we use for the subject? ("they") 

- What does the pronoun "they" take the place of.’ (cirrus clouds) 

- Do we u.sc "is" or "are" with "formed"? ("are") Why? ("They" means more than 
one.) 



- How many sentences will you write for Innv the cirrus clouds are formed? (three) 

- Could we combine two sentences? (yes) 

- What joining word could we use to join "very high up" with "too cold to condense 
into water droplets"? ("where") Yes. so we get: 



They are formed very high up where it is too cold to condense into water droplets. 



- What are cirrus clouds made of.’ (tiny ice crystals) 

- Why? (too cold to condense into water droplets) 

- What words could we use to show the ice crystals are formed as a result of being toi) 
cold to condense into water droplets? (as a result) Good. So our next .sentence 
should be: 



As a result, they are made of tiny ice crystals. 

- What will the last sentence of this paragraph be about? (signals) 

- About what? (the weather) 

- What should the subject be if this is the last sentence of the paragraph? ("Cirrus 
clouds") 

- What is the verb? ("signal") 

- What do cirrus clouds signal? (a change in the weather) 

- Let's write the sentence: 

Cirrus clouds signal a change in the weather. 

Now discuss the first paragraph in its entirety, focusing on the fact that many of the words 
in the paragraph come from the T-list itself. 



- Which words come from your T-list? Let's underline them. You tell me which 
words to underline, and I'll underline them on the board (or transparency) for you. 

Cirrus clouds are located at the hiuhest altitudes. "Cjrrus" comes from the 
Latinu word meaninu curl . These clouds appear as separate, sliuhtly curled , white, 
and feathery thin wisps . 'They are formed very hiuh up where it is too cold to 
conden.se into water droplets . As a result, they are made of tiny ice crystals . Cirrus 
clouds siunal a chanue in the weather . 

Discuss the paragraph carefully, emphasizing the structures and added words that will help 
the students to write their own paragraphs on cumulus and stratus clouds. Mention some 
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alternative structures or words they can use. and write these on the board or transparency 
as they arc discussed. E.g.: 

(1) - For detail number 1. what words did we add to the first sentence? ("are located in") 

- What other words could we use instead of "are located in"? ("are found in." "occur 
in") 

(2) - W'hat words did we add to detail number 2 in the second sentence? ("comes from") 

- what other words could we use instead? (e.g.. "derives from." "is derived from") 

(3) - What words did we add to detail number 3 in the third sentence? ("appear as") 

- What other words could we use? ("looks like." "resembles") 

(4) - Which verb did we use for detail number 4? ("are formed") 

- What else could w'e use? ("are made") 

(5) - W'’hat verb did we use for detail number 5 in the last sentence? ("signal") 

- What else could we use? ("mean." "indicate") 

f Deduct ion/induction J 



EXTENDED ACTIVITY: 



The students write their own descriptive paragraphs on cumulus and stratus clouds. When 
they have completed their first drafts, they edit them with the teacher. Then they draw a 
sketch or picture of each cloud and write the descriptive paragraphs at appropriate places 
within their sketches (e.g.. inside or under the clouds). 



A,l this point the students could be introduced to some interesting idioms associated with 
clouds. Some examples are: 



a) Every cloud has a silver lining. 

b) on cloud nine 

c) head in the clouds 

d) a dark cloud hanging over me 

e) clouding your judgement 
0 in a fog 



The students can write the idioms around or inside their cloud diagrams. This is a good 
opportunity to teach the difference between literal and figurative language. Literal 
m.eanings are expressed by the descriptive paragraphs and various figurative meanings are 
expressed by the idioms. 



LEARNING LOG FOR LESSONS 1-S 

VOCABULARY I KNOW: 



Weather Nouns 


stratus 


altitude 




dew point 


Latin 


weather 


ice crystal 


curl 


condition 


fair weather 


wisp 


atmosphere 




plume 


weather report 




layer 


forecast 




sheet 


temperature 




blanket 


degrees 


Experiment Nouns 


appearance 


Celsius 




derivation 


Fahrenheit 


apparatus 




wind 


materials 


Academic English Terms 


wdndchill 


experiment 




sky 


objective 


colon 


rainfall 


observation 


personal 


snowfall 


conclusion 


impersonal 


precipitation 


diagram 


imperative 


flurry 


chart 


tense 


blizzard 


bar graph 


passive 


thermometer 


beaker 


pronoun 


meteorologist 


spout 


demonstrative 


low 


symbol 


adjective 


high 


cubes 


demonstrative 


cycle 


water 


pronoun 


movement 


steam 


cycle diagram 


air 


heat 


main idea 


gas 


time 


detail 


water vapor 


process 


heading 


surface 


data 


subheading 


evaporation 




indent 


liquid 


Miscellaneous Nouns 


paragraph 


condensation 




report 


clouds 


information 


idiom 


formation 


kind 


figurative 


precipitation 


newspaper clippings 


literal 


rain 


details 


italics 


snow 


definition 




sleet 


term 


Weather Verbs 


hail 


purpose 




air currents 


ocean 


predict 


droplets 


lake 


forecast 


drop 


river 


heat 


cirrus 


stream 


rise 


cumulus 


derivation 


cool 
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F.xperimcnt \’crbs 



dcNclop 

indicate 



Adverbs 



affect 


occur 


sometimes 


cheek 


originate 


usual ly 


record 


__ deri\ e 


often 


lower 


abbre\iate 


alsvays 


rise rose 




constantly 


fall fell 


.Adjectives 




label 




Discourse Markers 


cause 


calm 






w indy 


howeser 


ccllancous Verbs 


suniw 


in other words 




clear 


in contrast 


include 


clouds- 


both 


exclude 


mainly 


also 


contain 


scattered 


I'lrst 


stand i'or 


occasional 


second 


define 


warm 


third 


rise 


ice 


I'ourth 


set 


_ _ boiling 


finally 


dictate 


de.seriptise 


causes 


form 


leathers 


as a result 


Hoat 


_ puffs- 


resulting in 


increase 


__ Hat 


it 


continue 


moist 


tlies 


collect 


continuous 


this 


stick 


_ hori/.ontal 


these 


repeat 


_ entire 




compose 


thin 




locate 


tiny 




signal 


plus 




s\Cdl 


minus 





separate 

resemhle 

COMKNT 



can: 



name and identilV tlie inipin'tant parts (d' a weather repma 

explain the parts oi' a weather foreeast 

perform and report a seienee experiment 

record and graph ohser\ations 

draw eonelusiims based on data 

understand how add. warm, and hot water affect temperature change rates 

name and identily the parts id' the water cycle 

explain ewaporalion. condensation, and preeipilation 

use m\ prior knowledge to complete a cycle diagram 

name the three types ol clouds and describe their ehaiaeteristies 

distinguish between main and supporting ideas when completing a 1-list 
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LANG II AGE 

1 can; 

report information by writing doclarati\e sentences 
define weather terms 
write definitions in different ways 

_ write or report a science experiment using the headings; ObjeetiN'e. Apparatus. Method, 
Observations, Conclusion, Diagram 

write a descriptive report of factual information, in paragraphs, from a cycle diagram 

write descriptive paragraphs using the main ideas and details on a f-list 

combine sentences using a cycle diagram, f-list, or questions 

use commas when listing nouns or writing several adjecti\'es in sequence 

write sentences in the passive voice 

understand the difference between literal and figurati\c language 

add suffixes to verbs to make nouns 

LEARNING STRATEGIES 

Using metacogniti\e strategies (those on the blue sheet), 1 can: 

plan what 1 will do before 1 do it 

monitor the correctness of my work as 1 am doing it 

evaluate my work after 1 have done it 

look over the title, headings, and pictu es in a reading passage before 1 read it (in 

advance), to organize my thoughts 

plan how to learn new information o write down new information 1 learn 

Using cognitive strategies (those on the g,jen sheet), 1 can: 
u,se pictures to help me understo '.d 

use other resources like newsp iper forecasts to obtain new information 

take notes from a dictation c other listening acti\ it\ 

group information on a cha,l, a cycle diagram, or a f-list 

elaborate upon my prior knowledge to complete new tasks 

predict what will happen and why 

use infereneing or guessing to fill in the mi,ssing parts 

summarize information on charts, graphs, cycle diagram.s. and 'ists 

Using social-affecti\e strategies (tho,se on the pink sheet). 1 can: 

cooperate to work with others 
ask questions to get information 
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Lesson 6: Hygrometer Experiment 

(Dictated Instructions Technique) 



Objectives: 

Content Objectives: 

- To construct a hygrometer to measure relative humidity 

- To perform and report a science experiment incorporating the headings: Ohjeclive. 
Apparalus. Method, Observatums. Conclusion, and Diagram 



Language Objectives: 




Skills: 


- Listening - 


during discussions; for oral instructions during the note taking 


- Speaking - 


phase 

to exchange information and assistance, especially when the 


- Reading 


students are performing the experiment in pairs or groups 
their notes, when discussing the experiment method and 


- Writing 


performing the experiment 

the \ arious parts of a science experiment report 



Linguistic Knowledge: 

Vocabulary Development: 

humid, damp, relative humidity, hygrometer, oatmeal carton, rubber bands, 
cotton, shoestring, slot, slide, slip. fit. calculate, determine, record, chart, bar 
graph, consecutive 

Structures: 

- Imperatix e forms of \ erbs 

- Infinitive forms of verbs, used when stating objectives 

- Passive voice 

- Past participles regular (with -ed suffix) and irregular (cut-cut. put-put. 
slide-slid, read-read, wake-made) 

- Suhject-\erb agreement 

- Past tense of to he - - was and were 

- Prcpositiims 

- Punctuation use of cxdon when listing, or alter headings; using ciunmas 
in lists 

Discourse Features: 

- Sequential markers lirsi. second, third, etc; last, linally 

- l\>rmat of a science experiment report 




Functions: 



- Stating objccti\os using intlnitivo forms 

- Listing (apparatus) 

- Reporting a science experiment in its entirety 
Learning Strategics: 

Metaeogniti\e Strategies: 

- Seleeti\e attention. Organizational planning. Sell-monitoring. Self-e\aluation 

C'ogniti\e Strategies: 

- Note taking - during the dictation 

- Infcreneing - as they arc lllling in the blanks when taking notes 

- Deduetion/induetion - when v\riting the experiment report 

- Imagery - using science equipment and drawing a diagram 

- Hlaboration - of prior knowledge from lessons and 4 on the water e> cle 

- Transfer - ol' skills in taking notes (in DIT acti\it\) and writing an 

experiment report 

- Auditory representation - when taking notes 
Social-Affecti\e Strategies: 

- C'ooperation. Questioning for elarilleation. Self-talk 



Materials: 

- Apparatus for the experiment. Lor each pair of students: 

- one oatmeal carton 

- two large rubber bands 

- two indoor'oLitdoor thermometers 

- scissors 

- a piece ol'wide white cotton shoestring about 15 cm long 

- a pill bottle or baby food jar 

- ruler 

- water 

- Method instructions sheet for distribution to the students, based on hygrometer 
experiment in Weather. Electricity. Environmental Investigations (1982. the 
Learning Works Inc.). See end of lesson lor two different \ersions of this sheet. 

- Copies of Relati\e Humidity Chart from the same source (see end of lesson) 



Procedures: 

Note: fhis lesson utilizes the Dictated Instructions Technique (DI F) explained in Chapter 

.5 and used prcwiously in Lesson 2 of this unit (for the femperature Lxperiment). In 
this lesson we present a series of general steps for the Dff. illustrating these steps in 
some eases with reference to the construction and operation of a hygrometer. In 
future lessons using the Dff. it will be unnecessary to go through all thesr steps in 
detail; those lessons will contain only the basic information needed for application 
of the technique. 
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The "general steps" deseribed bektw are 12 in number, and are easy to recognize 
because they appear in .smaller type. 

It slunild be emphasized that the basie prcK’edure cd' the DI T. as summarized in the 12 
steps below, ean be modified in many ways tc^ suit the partieular experiment being 
perlormed. Teachers should feel free to decide which steps to omit, expand, or 
revise for each lesson employing the Dl l'. 

1. PRKPARATION' - Listening, speaking, and writing 

I. Prepare tlie students for the experiment to follow h\ re\iewing the seienee topie or question 
it aims to imestigate. Ask questions whieh will aetivate tlieir eurrent knowledge sehemata and 
lead to tlie formulation of an experiment objeetive (what the students w ill tr\ to do. or try to 
lind out about the topie or question under diseussion). Using the students' ideas and 
ei>ntributions as far as possible, write (on the ehalkboard) ke\ words and phrases that ean 
subsequently be used to eonstruet a formal statement of the experiment objeetise (e.g.. 
(/cU’nniiic. JiM.-over. nwasure. consirmi). 

fo introduce this particular experiment, it wxnild be ad\isable to re\iew the water 
c\ cle from Lessons .d and 4. recalling the process of evaporation and focusing on the 
fact that the air can contain water \apor. Discuss the fact that the air can feel more 
humid or damp at certain times. In other words, the air can sometimes contain a 
great deal of water \apor. Ask the students if the weather is often like that in their 
countries of origin, especialh at certain times ol year. 

fhen intnxiuce the term relative humidity, which is a measure of the amount of water 
\ apor in the air. (KaUe; There is no need to del me the term lormally at this time. 
Relati\e humiditx is actualh the ratio of the amount of water \apm- actually present 
in the air to the greatest amount possible at the same temperature, expressed as a 
percentage.) Write the words rclalivc humidiiy on the chalkboard. 

Ask: 

- What do \ou think we are going to measure todax'.^ (relatix e humiditx ) 

- How can we do that'.’ (don't know ) 

We will need a special instrument to measure relatixe humidity. It's ealled a 
hygrometer. We don't ha\e any hxgrometers in the school, so wb.at will we 
ha\e to do'.’ (buy one'.’) No. What else could we do'.’ (make one'.’) Yes. that's 
what we'll do. In faet. xou're going to work in pairs, and each pair will make 
a hygrometer. 

Do vmi knmv ainuher word for "make"'.’ (construct) | Write this on the board.] 

What are von giiing to do'.’ Construct a h>grometei) | Write this on the board.] 

.After von emistruct your hygrometer, what will you do with it'.’ (use it) Lor 
what'.’ (to measure the relatixe humidity) ] Write this mi the board.] 

- What kind of actix ity xvill this he. constructing and using a hxgrometer'.’ (an 

experiment) Yes. and what else will you haxe to do xvhen xini perform this 
experiment'.’ Do you remember xxhat you did for the 1 einperature Lxperimenf.’ 
(XX rite a report) 



2. Review the 6 parts of a seience experiment report, writing key vocabulary items on the board 
and explaining what they mean: Ohjeclive, Appciralus, Kicthod. Ohservutions, Conclusion. 
Diuiinnn. The students will already be familiar with these terms from Lesson 2 of this unit 
(Temperature Lxperiment). Tell them that these will be the parts of their report, beginning 
with the objective. 

3. Returning to the experiment objective, use the key words on the board (from step I) to write 
a formal statement of the objective, using student suggestions as far as possible. (Since the 
objective will likely begin with an infinitive, explain to the students that this is not a full 
sentence; it is a conventional way of stating an objective.) fell the students to begin the 
experiment report on a blank page of their notebooks. Hntertain suggestions about a title, and 
choose the appropriate one; have them cop,v it at the top of their page, 'fhen instruct them to 
write the subheading Ohjeclive: followed by the formal statement on the board. 

Strategy' Instruction: 



Ask: 



! Dechiction/inductionl— 
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- Which paft of an experiment report tells what we want to do, or find out? (the 
objeetive) 

- What is the objeetive of this experiment? (construct a hygrometer) And? (use it 
to measure the relative humidity) [Note: These phrases are already on the board, 
from step l.j 

- I'll write the word 'Objective" on the board. What should I put after it? What 
punctuation mark? (colon) Why? (tells .something is coming after) 

- What is our objective'.^ What words should I use? Do you remember what we did 
in the Temperature Hxperiment? (use an infinitive) So what is the objeetive? (to 
construct and u.se a hygrometer) For what? (to measure the relative humidity) 
Suppose I start with the words "to construct a hygrometer and." What comes next? 
Should I write. " use cl hygrometer to measure the relative humidity"? [Write all 
this on the board:] 

Objective; to construct a hygrometer and use a hygrometer to measure the 
relative humidity. 

- You know, there's something wrong with this. It's the word "a" in front of the 
second "hygrometer." I should use a different word — what is it? ("the") Why? 
(becau.se hygrometer has already been mentioned) So we have: 

Objective: to construct a hygrometer and use the hygrometer to measure 

the relative humidity. 

- But we can make this shorter still. We can take out "the hygrometer" and 
replace it with one short word. What is it? ("it") What kind of word is "it"? (a 
pronoun) What is a pronoun? (a word that takes the place of a noun) So we 
have, fmally; 

Objective: to construct a hygrometer and use it to measure the relative 

humidity. 

- I want you to write this in your notebooks, as part of your experiment reports. 
But before you write it. you have to write something else on your page. What 
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is it? (the title) What should this be? (hygrometer experiment) Good. I'll write 
that on the board Ibr \ ou. What must I remember to do when 1 write it? (start 
with capital letters) Why? (It's a title.) [Write: Hygrometer Experiment] 

C'opy this at the top oi' your page, in the centre. Then copy the objective. 
Should you leave a line between them? (yes) 

4. Show, discuss, identify, and write down the names of the equipment they will use in 
performing the experiment. Instruct them to write the subheading Apparatus: and list the 
equipment to be used. Ad\ ise them to listen carefully for these key words in the dictation 
activity to follow. The students are now' prepared for the experiment: they know the objective 
and apparatus, and have begun their formal experiment reports. 

.Apparatus: one oatmeal carton. 2 large rubber bands. 2 thermometers. 

scissors, a piece of wide white cotton shoestring about 15 cm 
long, a pill bottle (or bab\’ food jar), a ruler, water, 

/ ( h’i^anizaiional plcnmiu^j / Predict inf^/in/crcncinf^J 

I Select ire attention / / Elaboration / 

Ihnaf^eryj 

j Deduct ion/induci ion I 

II. PRFASENTA TION - Listening and writing 

5. Distribute a worksheet containing the steps of the experiment (method) numbered 1, 2. 3. etc., 
but w ith many of the words replaced by blank spaces, fhe students wnll fill in the blanks from 
the dictation in step 6. The number of blanks to leave in each step, as w'cll as the types of 
words to be omitted, depend on the proficiency of the students. Initially, you may wish to 
omit only the sentencednitial imperative verb of each instruction plus certain key nouns 
(especially the apparatus terms they have learned). In another experiment, omit verbs and 
prepositions, for more advanced students, omit verbs and entire phrases (c.g.. noun phrases 
consisting of nouns preceded b\ articles or other determiners, or entire prepositional phrases). 

Sec the end of this lesson for: 

a) C'ompletc text of instructions to be dictated to students (i.e.. experiment method): 

b) Students' worksheet — same as text in (a), but with selected words omitted. 

Two different versions are included here: 

Version 1: Sentence-initial imperative verbs are omitted, as well as most 

nouns. 

Version 2: Sentence-initial imperative verbs are omitted, as well as all 

prepositions. 

As noted in (5) above, other variations are possible. 

Beft'ire proceeding to the dictation in step 6. review the procedures of the Dictated 
Inslruelitms fechnique. Refer to Lesson 2 {Temperature L'xperimenl) to refresh the 
students' memories. 



Strategj Instruction: 

lOri'anizalional planning/— 

- Look at your worksheets. Ilow nian\’ steps are we going to do in this e.xperimcnt'.^ 
(14) 

- How do you know? (14 numbers) 

- Are there any instructions on your sheets? (yes) .Are they complete? (no) 

- What is missing? (words) How do you know? (blanks) 

- How will you know what to write in the blanks? (You will read them to us.) 

- What will you do? (take notes) 

- The different steps instruct you what to do. W'hat are they called? The word 1 
want comes from the word "instruct." (instructions) 1 will read them aloud. What 
is another word meaning "read aloud"? (dictate) 

- When I read and you take notes of what 1 read, what do we call this? (dictated 
instructions) 

- How will you know when I am reading step number 1'.’ (You will say "first") 

- What will I say for number T’ ("second") 

- Do you all know what you are going to do? (yes) The organization of \ our work 
is well planned, isn't it? (yes) We call this strategy organizational planning. It 
means planning how you are going to complete an assignment or task. Which 
strategy sheet could we add this to? (blue sheet) 

IScleciive iilfenlion f— jSote takin^j— 

- When you take notes as 1 dictate the instructions, what will you write? (what you 
say) 

- What if you don't know how to spell the weirds. W. t will you do? (write part of 
a word, or the first letter) 

- What would you write for the word "thermometer." for e.xample'.’ ("th" or "thcr") 

- Would you remember what "th" or "ther" stands for later, when you arc working in 
your groups? (yes) W'ho are the notes for? (us) 

6. Dictate the metliod instriietions to tlie students, using tlie imperati\c form of verbs and making 

use ol discourse cues like ///'.v/. second. .... next, and finally, flie audent fill in the blanks in 

their instruction sheets, using abbrev iations if necessary. Dictate the passage a second time. 

to allow them a chance to fill in gaps and check their work. 

Strategy Instruction: 

ISelf-monilorin^l— 



- (After the first reading] How did you do'.^ Did you complete all the notes? (no) 

- Do you want me to read it again'.’ (yes) 

- What should you listen for this time? (what we don't have) 

- If you ha\e completed the notes, what should you do'.’ (check our notes as you read) 



!< h}icmizati<mal plannin;^l 
/Seleelive attention / 
ISelf-m()nitorin}'l 



ISote taking’ I 

/.I iiditory repre.sentationj 

I Infereneiny,! 



Ill/lV. PRACri K F7KVALIJAT10N - Reading and speaking 




7. 



Group the students in pairs or small groups. Instruct them to compare their notes and pool 
infbmiation, expanding abbreviations to produce complete and accurate instruction sheets. 
Assign a time limit (e.g., 10 min.). Circulate to provide assistance. 



I Self-evaluation/ 



/Dcchiciion/inciuclionJ 



fC 'ooperalionj 
IQuestionin^ for 
clarification] 



8. Ask individual students to dictate ; cps of the method from their completed sheets, and write 
these on an overhead transparency of their worksheet, filling in the same blanks as the students 
did. Discuss spelling and grammatical structures where pertinent. 



/Sclf-cvaluationJ [ Dcduction/induction] 

9. Instruct the students (in their pairs or small groups) to go ahead and perfonn the experiment, 
following the instructions on their sheets. If appropriate to the experiment, have them record 
observations on a separate sheet (preferably one prepared for them, containing a scheme for 
recording information, e.g., a chart). 

For the hygrometer experiment, no .special chart is necessary for recording observations. 
According to step 13 of the instructions sheet (see end of lesson), the students are to 
record the outside relative humidity in the morning and afternoon for three consecutive 
days. They can do this in their notebooks. 



But despite the fact that a standardized chart is unnecessary here, the .students should 
be advised that it will be necessary to record a number of pieces ol' information when 
making each observation, fhese are: 



1. fhe date and time of each observation. 

2. The temperatures of both the dry bulb and wet bulb thermometers. 

3. The difference between the wet bulb reading and the dn,- bulb reading. 

4. The relative humidity, as determined from the reference chart (.see end ot 



lesson). 



10. When the experiment is completed and obser\ations recorded, ha\e students draw a labeled 
diagram of the experiment setup. 

[Selective attention] [Transfer] [Cooperation] 

[Self-moniiorinp,] [Note taking] [Self-talk] 

] Imagery f 






k) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



V. FOLLOW-UP - Writing 



1 I. Using the previously completed transparency of the method (instructions), demonstrate how eacli 
step can be changed from the imperative form to the passive voice, Tell the students they must 
use the passive because they want their report to be impersonal, avoiding "1" or "we." During 
the demonstration, focus on structural points like: 

a) using the object of the imperative verb as the subject of the new sentence; 

b) how the passive verb is formed, using: 

- a form of the verb to he (was or were — discuss subject-\ erb agreement); 

- the past participle of the imperative verb. (Discuss regular past participles, which 
employ the -etl suffix, and supply correct forms for all irregular verbs in the list). 

Use arrows to show' how the imperative sentences are transformed. Model the first few on the 
transparency, producing the first few numbered sentences of the Method, which the students can 
now begin entering on their experiment reports (after Apparatus). Then let the students 
complete the formal write-up of the method, all in the passive. They can then check each 
others' work when completed. 

- Look at the first instruction on your sheet. [See end of les.son. Note that Version 1 
of the students' instruction sheet is used here.] Here is what you have [indicate 
instruction number 1 on the overhead transparency |: 

I • f tit a slot in one side of the oatmeal carton about 5 

centimetres from the bottom . 

- This instruction is written in the imperative form. I low do you know this? (It tells 
us what to do.) 

- Do you rememoer what we did in the Temperature lixperiment? We changed the 
instructions from the imperative to the passive voice. Look at the first instruction. 
What will be the subject of the passive sentence? ("a slot") Let's move it — I'll draw 
an arrow. 

- What will the passi\’c verb be? Remember, we need a form of the verb "to be" plus 
what? (past participle) 

- You are reporting an experiment that you have completed. Should the verb be in the 
present tense or the past tense'.’ (past) So what should we use, was nr were'l (was) 
Why? (agrees with "slot," which is singular) 

- Do \ou know the past participle of "eut' V It's irregular, (cut) 

- Here's wiiat we get. [The changes can be demonstrated one by one. as they are 
discussed. | 



^ ujg,s ( 'll! ^ sJoT^ in one side of the oatmeal carto n about 5 

centimetres from the bottom 



- This gives: 



1. .'\ slot was cut in ('iie side of the oatmeal carton about 5 centimetres from the 
bottom. 




1 C' 
j. ■ 
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- Look at instruction number 2. 



Put the rubber hands around the carton 



Let's change this to the passixe voice. What will the new subject be? ("the rubber 
bands") 

Which form of "to be" will we use here? ("were") Why? (because "rubber bands" is 
plural) 

What is the past participle of "put"? It's irregular, ("put") 

So we act; 



uoeAjL Put ( the rubber handT^'^ round the carton 
And our passive sentence is: 

2. The rubber bands were put around the carton. 



- Open your notebooks to your experiment reports. What is the title'.’ (Hygrometer 
Hxperiment) Which parts have you written so far? (Objective and Apparatus) 

- \v’hat comes next? (Method) Write this as your subheading, followed by what? (a 
colon) 

- Then write the numbers 1 and 2. followed by the passive sentences we have derived. 

- You should be able to change the rest of the instructions yourself If you have any 
problems, ask me and I'll help you. You may have trouble with some of the irregular 
verbs here, so use this list to help you. fhe first column contains the imperative 
forms of the irregular verbs, and the last column gives the past participles. [Instead 
of giving the students a list, you may prefer to simply write the irregular past 
participle forms beside the appropriate numbers on the transparency.] 

slide slid 

read read 

make made 



- All the other imperative verbs are regular. How do you form their past participles? 
(add "-ed") What about a verb like "slip"? What is its past participle? ("slipped") 
What do you have to do here, besides adding "-ed"? (double the "p") There is another 
verb like this in the list - watch out for it. [Note; It is ftt - titted.\ 

Note: The amount of instruction and guidance provided to the students here depends, 

of course, on their proficiency level. With some classes it mav he adv isable to 
go through .some more examples, perhaps even the entire set of instructions, 
demonstrating in each case how to convert to the passive lorm. 

Whatever the level of the class, however, it is probablv a good idea to have the 
students write out the method section (i.e.. the complete list ol passive 
sentences) on a separate sheet of paper before hav ing them add this to their 
experiment reports. There are hound to be some errors in the transfoinied 
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sentences, and these should be checked and corrected (through group work or 
by the teacher) before the final version is recorded. 

The Observations and Conclusion can subsequently be discussed and entered, completing their 
reports. As a final step, students can cut out their reports, diagrams, and observation charts and 
glue them onto coloured construction paper to produce an attractive end-product. 

ISelf-evalualionJ [ Deduction/induction] jC 'oopcralionj 

[Elaboration] 

[Transfer] 



1 cthod Instructions 
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Instructions (Method) 

1. (‘ill a slot in one side ol‘ llie oatmeal carton about 5 eenliiiKlres iVom the bottom. 

2. Pul llie ruliber bands around the carton. 

Slide the thermometers under the rubber bands. 

4. Move one thermometer above the slot. 

5. Slip one end of the shoestring through the slot. 

6. 1 it the other end id' the shoestring o\ er the bulb of one thermmneler. 

7. bill the baby food jar or pill bottle half full of water. 

8. Put it inside the carton. 

d. Place the end ol' the shoestring in the water. 

10. Add more water as needed to keep the string wet. 

1 1 . Read the temperatures of the dry bulb and wet bulb thermometers. 

12. To calculate the relali\e humidity, subtract the wet bulb reading from the dry bulb 
reading. Then determine the relative humidity from this chart. 

lo. for three conseeulive days, record the outside relative humidity in the morning and 
afternoon. 

14. Make a bar graph to show the results. 
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Method Instructions Distributed to Students for DIT (Version n 
C ()NSTRIICTIN(; AND liSINCi A HVCiRO.MK TFR 
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.> . 
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the other 
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more as needed to keep the wet. 

the of the dry and wet 



12. To calculate the . the wet bulb 

from the dry bulb . Then the 

from this . 

l.v for three consecutive , _ the outside relative humidity in the 

and . 

Id. a to show the . 

•Note: Items 11-14 may be omitted here and used in a subsequent "observation lesson." 
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Source: Weather, I'leeirieity, r.nvironmental hwestiyatinns. The Learning Works, |0')2, I’.O. Boxol87, 
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Method Itistructions Distributed to Students for PIT (\'crsion 2^ 
CONS l Rl^CTINf; AND USING A HYGROMETER 



a slot 



one side 



bottom. 



the oatmeal earton about 5 eentimetres 



j. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



the rubber bands 

the thermometers 

one thermometer 

one end the shoestring 

the other end the shoestrinu 



the carton, 
the rubber bands, 
the slot. 

the slot. 



the bulb 



water. 



thermometer. 

the bab\- food jar or pill bottle half full 

it the carton. 

the end the shoestring the water. 

more water as needed to keep the string wet. 

the temperatures the dry bulb and wet bulb themiometers. 

To calculate the relative humidity, the wet bulb readinu 



bulb reading. Then 



the relative humiditv 



the outside relative humidit\’ 



the 



one 



this chart. 



the drv 



the 



13. three con.secutive days. 

morning and afternoon. 

14. a bar graph to show the results. 

Note: Items 11-14 may be omitted here and used in a subsequent "observation lesson." 
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Lesson 7: Forms of Precipitation - Science, Geography, 

Language Arts 
(T-List Procedure) 

Objectives: 



Content Objectives: 



- To learn ihc live dilTcrenl types ol' preeipilalion and their characteristics 

- 'i'o practise using an elTcetive note taking device, tlie T-list 

- To gain skill at distinguishing between main and supporting ideas 

- To write an expository essay on the forms of precipitation 



Language Objectives: 



Skills: 

- Listening 

- Speaking 

- Reading 

- Writing 



for spceifie information in a dictated text 
to exchange information when cheeking T-lists 
for information 

note taking: elaborating from point form to sentences; 
producing descriptive passages based on notes; writing an 
expository essay 



Linguistic Knowledge: 



Vocabulary Development: 

precipitation, liquid, free/ing. fro/.en. dri/./.le. rain, sleet, snow. hail, 
description, formed, approximate, temperature, effects, millimetre, diameter, 
drop, float, droplet, rather, splash, still (adj). bree/.e. fog. collide, drift (\ ). 
plus, minus, degrees Celsius, damp, dampness, approximately, bump, 
beneficial, flood, ice. on contact, exactly, extremely dangerous, icy 
conditions, streets, roads, points, branches, crystal, flake, snowflake, low. 
moist. le\el. bli/./.ard. "white out." blocked roads, layer, ranging, euirent. air 
current, stick (\). hailstone, serious, depending (on), damage, property’, 
idioms, figurative, literal 



Structures: 

- Punctuation - use of commas in lists of adjev.u\es; use of the colon to 
introduce a list 

- Present ten.se for seientifie truths 

- Passive voice - e.g.. /Vo/v formed 

- Modal verbs ean and n\ay to express possibilit\ of oeeurrenee 

- Subjeetwerb agreement 

- Nouns in apposition, e.g.. "the first t\pe. drizzle. ..." 

- Pronouns - personal pronouns they, it: demonstrati\e pronoun these 
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- l^roposiiions used wilh corlain \orbs - lloals lo. splash on. bumping inio. 

ranging fall through, turn formed of. slick lo. etc. 

- Plirasal verbs turn into, build up. fall down 

- Preposition in with seasons (e.g.. in the sunnner). wilh eounlries (e.g.. in 
(.'aiunla). and wilh the word "diameter" (in diamclcr) 

- Arlieles a/an and ihc lo signal information status (items newly inlrodueed 
into the diseussion \ersus items prex iously introdueed) 

- Coordinating eonjunction and 

- Subordinating eonjunelion tdthou^h lo introduce adverbial clauses ol 
concession 

- Relative clauses beginning with which, ihai and where (e.g.. "the country 
where 1 was born") 

- .Adjectives - superlative forms with mosi. e.g.. "r.iost common" 

- Adxerbs of frequency - somednies. never, often 

- Inllnilive following verb eau.se - "lo cause X lo Y" (see Lesson 3) 

- .Adjective structures - too AdJ to V (e.g.. "loo hea\\’ to lloal") and Adj 
enough to V (e.g.. "large enough to fall") 

Discourse Features: 

- Sequence markers first, second, third, fourth, last 

- Discourse markers also, as well 

- Discourse marker in contrast 

- fexlual marker in conclusion 

- Paragraph unity, paragraph structure (indenting) 

- I'ssav format 



Functions: 

- Dellning 

- Classilying 

- Lxplaining and describing 

Lxpressing cause and ellecl using marl ■ that 

- Comparing and contrasting 



Learning Strategies: 

Mclacognilixe Strategies; 

- Adxance organi/alion. Sclectixe attention. Organi/alional planning. Self- 
monitoring. Self-e\al nation 

Cognilixe Strategics; 

- Imagery - using pictures of forms of precipitation lo understand the different 

ixpes 

- Note taking - xxhen completing T-lisls 
Infercncing - guessing xxhile taking inUcs 

- Rcsmircing - using xisiials as a resource 

- Cirouping - inibrmalion about precipitation 




- Classilying - identifying and describing different types of precipitation 

- Auditory representation - while taking notes 

- Summarizing - information from a text on a f-list 

- Deductioadnduction - when writing sentences and descriptive paragraphs 

- r-laboration - expanding another aspect of the water cycle (precipitation) 

Social-Affective Strategies: 

- Cooperation. Questioning for clarification. Self-talk 



Materials: 



- Reading passage excerpted and adapted from several .sources: (a) ferrv Bilyk's 

Lei 's Find Out: Exploring;, Science in tin World Around You (D.C. Heath Canada 
Ltd.. 1993. pp. 228-231). and (b) information from Hnvironment Canada. 
.Atmospheric Hnvironment Service 

- Pictures ot the fi\'e different types of precipitation. I hesc can be found in almost 
any reference book on weather, e.g., Bilyk (1993). pp. 228-231. 

- Precipitation T-list (see Presentation phase) 

Procedures: 

Note: This lesson utilizes the T-!ist Procedure explained in Chapter 3 and used prex iously 

in Lesson 5 of this unit (the "clouds" lesson). In this lesson we present a series of 
general steps for the T-list Procedure, elaborating upon these steps in some cases when 
explaining particular structures, learning strategies, etc. 

I. PRKPARATION - Listening and .Speaking 



Introduce the topic of the lesson by linking it to material learned in previous lessons. In 
this case, review the water cycle using the graphic representation from Lesson 4 to elaborate 
upon the phenomenon of precipitation. Discuss the different forms of precipitation that the 
students are familiar with. Show some pictures of different types of precipitation and 
brainstorm about the following: 

- the five types of precipitation drizzle, rain, sleet, snow, .lail 

- liquid, freezing, and frozen precipitation 

- descriptions of the forms of precipitation 

- how different types of precipitation are formed 

- approximate temperaiures during formation 

- effects of precipitation 

.All of these are either main ideas or details in the f-list they will be completing. 

I Advance ori'cinizalionl I Elaboration f 

I Selective attention! jlmai^eryl 

I Injerencinyl 
/(iroupinyj 
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n. PRESEINTATION - Listening and Writing 



This stage focuses on the "Forms of Precipitation" T-!ist. which is given below following 
a copy of the text it is based on. 

Summarize some of the important new information discussed during the Preparation stage, 
and write the key words on the chalkboard or on a transparency. Then distribute the 
"Forms of Precipitation" T-list and discuss how to complete it. The students will likely 
have little trouble understanding the basic procedure, as they have previously completed a 
I'-list in Lesson 5 ("clouds"). A number of different strategies can be integrated into this 
discussion; refer to Lesson 5 for details of how this can be done. 

I'he next step, the dictation pha.se of the L-list Procedure, is conducted by reading the 
"Forms of Precipitation" text aloud to the students (see next page). They listen carefully 
and try to complete their T-lists. using abbreviations if necessary. Dictate the article a 
second time, and a third time if necessary, to ensure that the students have had a chance to 
till in most of the details. Lach dictation should be slightly fluster than the one preceding. 
|Note: One version of the completed T-list can be found at the end of this lesson.] 

/Scleclivc altcniioni /Xotc lakin^j 

ISelf-monilorin^l /.I lulilory reprcsoilalioii / 

l(.iroiipinyl 
I l)ifL'rcncin}^l 
I Summarizing I 



Forms of Precipitation - Text 



Precipitation is an\ product of the condensation of water \apor which 
lalls Ironi clouds to the ground. I here are ll\ e main types ol precipitation: 
drizzle, rain, sleet, snow, and hail. 

1 he Inst t\pe. drizzle, is liquid precipitation, Drizzle appears as line 
drops of water less than 0.5 mm in diameter. Drizzle floats to the ground rather 
s!owl\ and does not make a splash on still water. It is Ibrmed when a gentle 
breeze moves a log so that the small water droplets in the fog collide and form 
droplets large enough to drift downward. We notice them as \crv light rain 
known as drizzle. Dn/:/.\c falls when the temperature is abo\e ()°C. The main 
effect of drizzle is a dampness on the ground. 

i he second t\ pc. rain, is also liquid precipitation. Rain appears as round 
droplets approximatel\ 5 mm in diameter. 1 hese are called raindrops, and the\ 
fall to the ground quickl> and inake a splash on still water. Rain is formed 
when water droplets become larger inside a cloud. Sometimes the condensing 
droplets move up and down inside the cloud sewcral times, bumping into other 
droplets and joining tc'gether before they become large enough to fall, Rain falls 
when the temperature is abo\e 0°C'. I'he effects of rain arc usuall\’ bcncricial. 
but too much of it can cause Hoods. 

file third t>pe. sleet, is freezing precipitation. Sicet begins as rain and 
turns into small wet balls of ice. It is formed when rain falls on \ery cold 
ground and freezes on contact. Sleet usuall} falls when the temperature is 
e\actl\ t)°C. Sleet can have \cry dangerous effects, causing extremely icy 
conditions on streets and roads. 

1 he fourth t\ pc. snow, is frozen precipitation. Snow appears in the form 
ol Hakes, called snow Hakes, which look like stars with six points and many side 
branches. .Sncnvllakes start out as snow crystals formed at the top of a cloud 
where it is Ircczing. Snow Hakes arc formed when these crystals build up points 
and branches as thc\’ fall down through the lower, moister le\els of the cloud. 
Snow occurs w hen the temperature is below ()°C‘. fhe effects of snow can be 
winter storms or blizzards, causing "white outs" and blocked roads. 

1 he last type. hail, is frozen precipitation as well. Hail appears as 
la\ered balls of ice with a diameter ranging from 5 to 50 mm in diameter or 
sometimes more. Hail is formed in \cry tall cumulus clouds with strong up-and- 
dcn\n air currents. These currents cause water droplets to be blown upwards 
into cooler clouds, where thc\ ma> freeze and then start to fall. As the frozen 
droplets fall through the lower, warmer parts of the cloud, liquid droplets ma>' 
stick to them. If thc\’ arc mo\cd up and down in a cloud by the air currents a 
few more times, they grow larger and larger until they become too hea\y to 
Hoat and fall to the ground as hailstones, little round balls of ice. Hail falls 
when the temperature is abo\e l)°C. Hail can ha\c \cia serious eft'oets. 
depending on the size ol the htiilstones. lUiil often causes damage to property 
and people. 

Adapted from Let's Find Out: Exploring Science in the World Around You by T. Bilyk. 

Copyright ® 1993, D.C. Heath Canada Limited. Used with permission. 
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Forms of Precipitation - T-List 
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Details 
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III. PRACTICK - Speaking and Reading 



Assign the students to partners or small groups. They compare their T-lists and pool 
information, Assign a time limit (e.g.. 10 minutes). Allow the students to try spelling the 
words as best they can. without providing too much assistance; correct spelling will be 
discussed during the Hvaluation stage. 

IScIf-c’valiuilionl lElahorationI IC'ooperalion/ 

fOiit’slionin}^ far 
clarificalionl 

IV. F.V.\Lli,\TI()N - Speaking and Reading 

■After the students have completed their individual f-lists. have them dictate to you the 
various parts they have filled in. as a class activity. Write the words in the appropriate 
blanks on the chalkboard or overhead transparency, focusing on the correct spelling of the 
words. If the students have misspelled some of the words, this is their chance to make 
corrections as they compare their f-lists with the copy on the hoard or overhead. 

IScIf-cvaltuilionl j Dciluclion iucluclion j ICaopcrcilionl 

FOLLOW-IIP - Writing 

After the f-lists have been completed, teach the students how to transform the main ideas 
and details into a series of expository paragraphs. Discuss, demonstrate, and model this 
writing actixity with the class to ensure their success when they are writing their 
paragraphs. They use their f-lists and consciously supplement the details with the 
grammatical structures necessary to produce correct sentences and paragraphs. This process 
is described in detail in the Follow-up stage of Lesson 5 ("Clouds"). 

I ll's I'-list could he transformed into an expository essay with an intioduction. a body 
consisting of fixe paragraphs (each explaining one of the five types of precipitation), and 
a conclusion. 

First discuss xxith the students, and model for them, the title and hoxv they xvould xvrite the 
introductory paragraph using the information on their f-lists. Flicit from them xvhat 
information xvould go into the introductory paragraph by draxving their attention to the 
"main ideas" column of the f-list. xvhere all the information for the introductory paragraph 
should come from. Alloxx some originality in the initial definition, as there is no need to 
replicate the first sentence in the dictated text. F.g.: 

Precipitation is anx product of the condensation of xxater xapor that 
falls from the sky. There are five main types of precipitation . They are 
dri/./.le. rain, sleet, snoxv. and hail . 



After they xxrite their introductory paragraphs, have them underline the xxcirds they took 
from their f-list. as shoxvn above. 



Note that there are other ways of writing a short introductory paragraph of this type. 
Another useful technique is to use a colon and list the five types. 

Precipitation is any product of the condensation of water \ apor that 
lulls from the sky. ’I'horc arc live main types of precipitation: dri/zlc. rain, 
sleet, snow, and hail. 

1 his is a good place to point out to the students that this procedure is called classifying, 
and that it is commonl_\ done in expositor) writing in which a number ol‘ comparable 
objects or phenomena are going to he discussed. 

Next discuss and model the hod\' ol the expositor) essa.)'. which will consist ol ll\e 
paragraphs, one for each type ol' precipitation. All of the information the students will need 
I'or each paragraph can he obtained from the "details" column of their T-lists. This step 
also proN'ides an excellent opportunity to integrate and to reinforce the following structures 
or discourse features; 
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a) Paragraph formation - each paragraph deals with a difl'erent subtopic, and the llrst 
line of each paragraph is indented. 

h) Subject-verb agreement - e.g.: 

- Drizzle is liquid precipitation. 

Sleet begins ... 

Droplets slick ... 

- Snow has ... 

c) .'\rticles - "a/an" (for singular nouns) and no article (for plural nouns ) to indicate 
items newly introduced into the exposition, and "the" to indicate items which ha\ e 
been previously introduced. H.g.; 

Rain is formed when fiui article! water droplets become larger inside a cloud. 

Sometimes the condensing droplets mo\ e up and down inside the cloud several 

times ... 



d) Pronouns - e.g.: 

Personal - e.g.. drizzle - it. raindrops they, droplets - them 
Demonstrati\ e - e.g.. I'hese are called raindrops .... Snowllakes are formed 
when these crystals ... 



e) Present tense to indicate scientific truths - e.g.. Drizzle //oa/.s to the ground rather 
slowly and does not make a splash on still water. 

f) Passi\e \dice - e.g.. Rain is formeil when ... 

g) Coordinating conjuclion "and" - e g., fhese are called raindrops, a/u/ the) fall to 
the ground quickly and make a splash on still water. 



’unctuation - commas 



and pcriotls in appropriate positions. 
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1 lore is one example of tlie first paragraph of the body of the essay. It is based on section 
1 ol‘ the T-list. 

Drizzle is liquid precipitation formed of fine drops of water less than 
0.5 mm in diameter. Drizzle falls to the ground slowly and does not make 
a splash on still water. It is formed when a breeze moves a fog. causing 
small droplets to collide and form droplets large enough to drift downward. 

Drizzle forms in temperatures above 0°C. The effect of drizzle is a 
dampness on the ground. 

Underline the words taken from their f-lists. as shown below, to draw attention to all the 
information that they do obtain from the "details" column of their f-lists. Discuss the fact 
that the non-underlined words are grammatieal structures of various types which have to 
be added to the basic details in order to create a well-written paragraph. This demonstration 
w ill proN’ide a good model for the remaining four paragraphs in the body of their expository 
essav. 



Drizzle is liquid precipitation formed of fine drops of water less than 
0.5 mm in diameter . Drizzle falls to the around slowlv and does not make 
a splash on still water . It is formed when a breeze mo\es a foa . causing 
small droplets to collide and form droplets larae enouah to drilt downward . 

Drizzle forms in temperatures abo\e 0°C . fhe effect of drizzle is a 
dampness on the around . 

I o conclude, discuss l!ie \ arious types of precipitation which frequently occur in their 
countries ot origin, and compare and contrast these w ilh the t\ pes ol precipitation that are 
common in C'anada. I'his information, which will differ from student to .student depending 
on the countries they came from, could form part (or all) of the conclusion ot their 
expository essays. H.g.: 

In conclusion, the most common forms of precipitation are different 
in different countries. In the country where I was born. Vietnam, the usual 
forms of precipitation are rain and drizzle, although hail sometimes falls as 
well. Snow and sleet newer fall. In contrast, snow and rain are the most 
common tbrms ol precipitation in C anada. althv‘>ugh drizzle and hail 
sometimes fall in the summer and sleet may fall in the winter. 

fhis sample paragraph contains a numher of important structures and discourse features, 
some occurring earlier in this lesson, that could be discussed with the students, .\mong 
these are: 

- Superlative form most common 

- Use of preposition in with countries, e.g.. "in C'anada." "in the counliw where 1 was 
horn" 

- Use of preposition in with seasons - "in the summer." "in the winter" 

- Relatice clause beginning with where 

- Noun in apposition, enclosed in commas - I ielnam 

- Subject-\erb agreement, e.g.. "drizzle and hail sometimes toll" 



- Adverbs of frequency, including position in sentences - sometimes, never 

- Modal verb may to express possibility of occurrence 

- Subordinating conjunction although to introduce adverbial clause of concession 

- Discourse markers in conclusion, as well, in contrast 

Extended Activity': 



As in Lesson 5 ( clouds ), the students could be introduced to some interesting idioms 
associated with precipitation, fhis is another good opportunity to discuss the difference 
between literal and figurative language. Some examples of suitable idioms are; 



- Raining cats and dogs 

- Rained out 

- Take a rain cheek 

- Save it for a rainy day. 

- It never rains but it pours. 

- Snow job 

- To feel snowed under 



or, 



(/ 
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Forms of Precipitation - T-List 
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Main Ideas 



Details 



Precipitation - any product of 
of water 
trvv\ cJLo'j'JLs 

r main types 
1 • 



/^CK i/y\^ 



IjuX 



a. precipitation 

b. Description - fine drops of _ 

less than /r»v>y> A i . I'low drizzle IqIIs. 

i) floats ~to slaxA*^ 

ii) does not rr^Jcj. /r^ sHU t^i a^ 

c. Formed - when a breeze /^o\/jLi ex. ^^at 

small droplets cqIUJIjl and form droplets 

large enough ~fg c^^(rw>vtArTgA^ 

d. Approximate temperature - o^o O *^C 

e. Idlccts " s s 0~>\. 

a. ‘ tj 






\d 



b. Descr. - 

approximately 5^ 



prec. 

A-O-xx^jj cJtr\o <i 






i * culled s' 



;Iovv raindrops fall: 

i ) 



ii) make /rv% si^j/! 

c. formed - begin as water i'< 

inside c ({r v<Ji These move 



several limes, k I 






t ^i'o other and 

before thev become 



enough 






d. Approx, temp. ‘^.C. 

e. I'.llects". ton />v\'Af/v cixx.KS^f 

A . -< t 

a. prec. ■' 

b. Descr. - 



IS as (X I /y\ 

turns into A ice. 

c. Formed - when rain it~>\ cc-ici 



W 



4. 



^/V\ ( 



/ 



:l 



and — iTV^ C t C L. 

d. Temp. C. 

e, l.llcets ** ^ cL'-^ ^ 0^ 

ic\ conditions cr\'^ ^ ~~t r>jija^<u y^~ /x 

> . - proc. 

b. Dcscr. - culled ^ ^ 

U'K')k like y^^sx, ^ ■ (p poi^^r Cfr ^ (c£jQ L /\ < 

c. l'()rnied - heein as snow c^>yx;^^A formed 

. ■ (r^. c to^ w here ^ 

Snowflakes formed when crxstals 

^ kr\a^^ci\.Jl i as the\ fall /AyN<>n/^^4 /ol^S 2 /\ ^ /y ^Ptx'tjZ^ 



Jp Q,^>-€^L< x^ 



of the 






d. Approx, temp. 

e. 1 *d I eel s: r 'f r V- A f/y ^ €iy\J.t 

Jc 

_ ca>^ t j 

^ / c? i^hjL^ 



a. 

b. 



prec. 

Dcscr. - layered ^a-//.f /r.e- 



diameter raiminu 






iry ^ 



5 "- -Tt? 






c. I'ormcd - in tall 






Currents cause water droplets to be Uc-\ ^r^ 

where they c 

s 'ta^i -to through . warmer 

^a^'ts: d>- ^ c Cen^J. ■ Then more liquid droplets 



and 



it ' cA. ' f o j /xs.-^ : the.se move 



L<r.^ 






in cloud and grow A.c L^y ^ 









''f 0 O 



- 4 '- 






' Kjg A 






and 



, as ^ /l ttr-w.-X i~ 

d. .Approx, temp. (xiooy£ o'^c 

e. P. fleets; can he uepending on 

^ a I ( s 't(p^ a- i ■ (M'ten causes 
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Lesson 8: Creative Writing - Language Arts 

Ohjcctives: 

Content Objectives: 



To incorporate and elaborate upon tlie aeadeniie language associated with weather, 
in a ereati\e writing lesson 

l o exercise students' imaginations in writing tall tales about weather conditions 



I.anguage Objectives: 




.Skills: 


“ Listening - 


to class discussions: to other students who are creating their 
own tall tales 


“ Speaking - 


to class discussions: to each other* as they coc^perate in 
creating tall tales 


- Reading 


notes. T’lists. and summaries for inlormation and \'Ocabulary: 
tall tales produced b\ themselves and others 


- Writing 


a tall tale about some weather condition 



Idnguistie Knowledge: 

\'oeabular> Development: 

stretch, exaggerate, tall tale, outline, narrative. iKunonyni. introduction, body, 
climax, eonelusion. e\ent. JourneN. positive, plot, setting, problem, solution, 
still (ad\ ). uprooted, shingles. I'risbee. avoid, crawl, on hands and knees, 
unbuttoned, kite, let go. lire hydrant, spout up. curb, school grounds, sudden, 
huge. gust, wonder (\ ). reali/e. riwtunately. lucky for me. idiom 

Structures: 

- Special sentence Ibrms: 

It was so that 

It ed so much that 

The s were so big that 

- Past tense - regular (e.g.. crawl -cra\\icd) and irregular (e.g.. 
hcUl) 

- Past eontinuous (progressixe) tense, e.g.. "shingles were fJyiny" 

- Past perfect tense, e.g.. "1 realized what had happened" 

- Past perfect eontinuous tense, e.g.. "1 had been walking" 

- Passive voice, e.g.. "trees were uprooted" 

- Use o[‘ had to to express past (diligation (U' necessity, e.g.. "1 had to let go" 

- Participial phrases, e.g.. "like frisbees /lyiny at 11)0 km hr " 

- I'.xpressing repeated actions using keep • V-ing. e.g.. "he kept kiekiny the 
ball" 

- Infinitive of purpose, e.g.. "1 di\ed to the ground to avoid them" 
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- Prepositional phrases 

- Prepositions used with certain verbs - fly off, hold onto, start to, blow off, 
arrive at, try to, etc. 

- Phrasal verbs - blow away (separable), spout up, blow up 

- Sentence combining using coordinating conjunctions (and, but, so) and 
subordinate clauses 

- Subject -verb agreement 

- Pronouns 

- Plural forms 

- Punctuation marks used for direct quotations 

Discourse Features: 

- Paragraph formation 

- Narrative markers of sequence, attitude, etc. - c.g., finally, suddenly, 
fortunately 



Functions: 



- Defining - of the term "tall tale" 

- Narrating - writing a tall tale (exaggerated story) 

Learning Strategies: 

Metacognitive Strategies: 

- Advance organization. Organizational planning. Selective attention. Self- 
monitoring, Self-evaluation 

Cognitive Strategies: 

- Imagery - visually imagining imaginative events in their narratives 

- Resourcing - using their notes, T-lists, and summaries to gather information 

- Elaboration - using their prior knowledge about weather as the basis for 

exaggerating events into a tall tale 

I ransfer - of factual knowledge about weather to creative form of a tall tale 

- Deduction/induction - using appropriate grammatical and textual forms in 

writing their tall tales 

- Summarizing - when developing the story outline 

- Note taking - when writing their outlines during the stage of plot 

development 

Social-Affective Strategics: 

- Cooperation, Questioning for clarification. Self-talk 



Matcrial.s: 




- I'-lists, cycle diagrams, summarie.s, etc., from previous lessons 

- A blank story outline form (see Practice phase) 

- An example of a tall talc, e.g., a Paul Bunyan story 

O Q . 
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Procedures: 



1. PRF^PARATION - Listening and speaking 

Conduct a class discussion about severe weather eonditions and their effects. Have students 
refer to their T-lists, cycle diagrams, and notes relating to adverse weather systems or 
conditions. H.g.: 

Snow - "white outs." blocked roads, getting "snowed in." blizzards 

Rain - Hoods (e.g.. in basements, on streets), monsoons, stalled cars, storms 

Hail - large hailstones, sometimes as big as golf balls, causing damage to property 

and people 

Wind - tornadoes, hurricanes, propert) blowing away 
hog - people can't see. accidents, dampness 
Heat - sweat, discomfort, sunburns 

Cold - freezing, stalled ears, frostbite 

Sleet - causing icy conditions, slippery roads, aecidents, people fall, ears ean't get 
up bridges or hills 

j Advance organization / / FJahoralion] 

I Selective attention] j Resourcing] 

II. PRESENTATION - Listening and speaking 

Discuss the nature of a "tall tale." i.e.. a story containing a great deal of exaggeration, with 
the class. Begin by writing the word "tale" on the board and asking: 

- What is a tale? (Answers will vary; 

- Is there another word \ou know that sounds like the word "tale" but is spelled 
differently and means .something different? (yes) 

- What is it? ("tail") What does this word mean? (animal's tail) 

- What do we call words that sound the same but are spelled differenth’ and mean 
different things? (homonyms) 

- Can \'ou think of any other homonyms'.’ | fake some examples t'rom the class and 
discuss meanings, e.g.. pair/pear, two/to/too. there/their. Jair/fare. \vait/\veight\ 

- Let's go back to the word "tale"? What is a Ude? (a story) 

- What kind of story is a tale? Is it usually read or told? (sometimes told, but can be 
read) 

- Can you think of any tales that you have read? 

- Can you think of any tales that you have been told about? (e.g.. (,'anterbury Tales, 
hale of Two (,’ities. Tales of Paul Bunyan. tale of Peter Rabbit. Hshing tales) 

Read an excerpt from a Paul Bunyan story (or any other tall tale) and discuss it. 



- I his is cpUod a "tall talc." What do you think that means? (a story that isn't true) 

- But lots of stories aren't true. What makes tall tales special? ( They contain things 
that could never happen.) 

- Do you think there arc some true things in tall talcs like this? (yes) 

- What do you think is true in this Paul Bunyan story? (There was a man named Paul 
Bunsan. lie was big and strong.) 

- Do you think he was as big as the story describes him? (no) 

- Do you think he had the strength to do the things he did? (no) 

- W'as the truth "stretched" in this story about Paul Bunyan? (yes) 

- W'hat docs "stretching the truth" mcan'.^ (starting with something that might be true, 
but ending with something that couldn't be true) 

- W'hat do we call terms like "stretching the truth" or "raining eats and dogs"? (idioms) 

- Do you remember what idioms are? [Di.seuss idioms and gi\e some examples bv 
referring to the extended aeti\ities of l.esson 5 ("clouds") and l.esson 7 
("precipitation"). | 

- Can you think of other examples of stories w hich have "stretched the truth"? (e.g.. 
fishing stories, sports skills, etc.) 

- What is another word for "stretching the truth"? ("exaggerate") 

- When we .say "It's raining eats and dogs," what is true and what is exaggerated? (true 
— raining very hard; exaggerated — eats and dogs) 

- Would you say a tall tale is exaggerated? (yes) 

- Would you .say Paul Bunyan is an exaggerated tall tale? (>es) 

- How could we define or describe a tall tale? (e.g,. "A tall tale is a story or narrative 
about some ewent or person which is exaggerated so much that it obviousK’ could not 
be true.") |Note; Other definitions are possible; ha\e the students work one out 
together. | 

- What is another word for story? (narrative) 

- Do \'ou all understand what the word "exaggerate" means, and what a tall tale is? 
(yes) 

- Good. I'oday we are going to write a tall tale about a weather condition. Can \ou 
think of any weather conditions we could exaggerate? (Answers will vary.) [Note; 
Refer to the information listed on the chalkboard or transparency during the 
Preparation phase, to facilitate this discussion. | 

- How could we exaggerate some of these weather conditions? H.g.: 

" fhe hailstones were so big that they flattened the house." 

"It rained so much that my dog was swimming in the basement," 

"It was so hot that 1 fried an egg on the sidewalk." 

- We will begin our tall tales with one of the following structures: 

The were so big that 

It ed so much that 

It was so that 

I Note: Refer back to the examples above to illustrate how these structures are used 
and what they mean.] 
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Nou cliooso one of the siriiciuros and donioiisiraio how lo write a tall tale b\' ereating a 
narrath e in the form of an outline. 

Strategy Instruction: 

j( )y^anizalional pUmiun^j-- 

- Let's use the structure "It was so that 

Let's talk about wind. What would _\our first sentence be'.’ ("It was so wind_\ that 

...") 

- What could we use to help us plan our tall tale? (an outline) 

- How would we write this outline? What will it be about'.’ (exaggerated e\ents or 

things that happen because of the weather) 

- How could we make our tall tale a narrative, that is. a story'.’ (e.g.. write about a 
journe> from one place to another place during this weather condition, and the 
problems encountered along the way) 

- What do we ha\e to remember to do if this is to be a real tall tale? (exaggerate a 
sequence of e\ ents that could happen along the wa> ) 

Discuss and model, w ith the class, how to create an outline consisting of an introduelion. 
body, climax, and conclusion for the narrati\ e. Construct the plot in the form of an outline, 
w ith the class contributing ideas. Discuss the definitions of the words "plot" and "outline." 
e.g.. a plot is what happens to the characters ol a story: an outline is a plan ol the plot ol 
a story. 

- What do we ha\e to write first? (the introduction) 

- What information does the introduction gi\e? (the setting) 

- What is a setting? (the place where the stor_\ happens, or the situation) 

- What will be the setting of our story? (an exaggerated weather condition the 
wind) 

- That is the situation. What about the place — where should the stor\ begin'.’ (at 
home) Yes; let's sa\ it begins "in front of my house." 

- Should the setting include something besides the place and situation'.’ (\es. the time) 

- Let's choose a day in the past. How about "last l-'rida>"? (OK) 

- W'hat was the llrst sentence we chose? ("It was so wind\' that ...") 

- What should we write to exaggerate the strength ol' the wind and the problem we 

could encounter? (e.g.. "It was so windy that I had been walking for ten minutes and 

I was still in I'ront of m_\' house.") 

- When did this stor_\ happen? What did we decide? (last Lrida\ ) 

- Let's start with that. Our sentence becomes; 

Last I'riday it was so wind\' that 1 had been walking I'or ten minutes and 1 was 
still in front of m_\' house. 

- What is this the llrst sentence of.’ (the introduction) 

- W'hat else should we write in the introduction to introduce the setting and to 
demonstrate the problem the wiml caused? (exaggerated things that could happen) 

- What arc some of the exaggerated things that could cause a problem on a w indy da\. 
and what is the solution to the problem'.’ (log.; 



- trees uprooted — Hew by — causing forest behind me 

- shingles flying off roofs — like speeding frisbees, 100 km/hr. 

- dived to ground to avoid them 

- crawled on hands and knees) 

- Is that enough to introduce the setting? (yes) 

- What should the body of our narrative consist of, to make it a story? (body could be 
a journey to some place and a sequence of exaggerated events that happened along 
the way and caused problems) 

- Good. So where will our journey be to? (crawling to school) 

- What are some exaggerated events that could happen on the way to school? (H.g.: 

- neighbor flew by — coat unbuttoned — like a kite 

held on to fire hydrant — it moved — let go — water spouted out 

- crawled along curb to corner — "Don't walk" sign blew off of post — nearly- 
hit me 

- arrived at school grounds — saw soccer goalie practising — kicked ball into 
wind — tried to stop it from scoring as it blew back) 

- What comes next? (the climax) 

- What is a climax? (the major turning point in a plot) 

- What could be the climax or major turning point in our plot? (H.g.: 

- crawled to front steps of school 

- sudden huge gust — school bag blew away — books and completed 
assignments gone — teacher will blow up — stronger than wind 

tried to open door — locked — wondered why ■ — suddenly realized 
wind so strong that it had blown Friday away — now Saturday!) 

- What will be the last part of our story? (conclusion) 

- What is a conclusion? (the ending) 

- l.et's make it a positive or happy ending. What could we write? (li.g.: 

- eas\- journey home — wind pushed me all the way 

- two days to do assignments again) 

III. PRAC: riCE - Writing 

Distribute a copy of the following blank outline to each student, to help him or her 
con:struct an outline of a tall tale. Allow the students to work in pairs to develop their 
outline.s, and encourage them to ask for help from the teacher if they need it. 

/Sc'lf-monilorini^l [Note Icikin^l jCooperalionl 



/Summarizingl 
I Elaboration I 
(Transfer I 
j Imagery! 



(Questioning for 
clari(ication( 



.See next page for a cop\ ol' the blank story outline. 
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STORY OUTLINE 




A 



Day 



1. Introduction 



A. Choose one of; 



It was so 

It 

The 



that 



cd so much that 

_s were so big that 




Then list some exaggerated things that could happe 



II. Body — .lourney to (some place) 

hhxaggcrated events that happened along the way; 

A. 

B. 

C. 

1 ). 

III. Climax 

A. . 

B. 

1 ). 

IV. Conclusion - - positive, happy ending; 



B. 



C. 



1 ). 




Kxamnlc: A W indy Day 



Introduction 





It was so wind_\ that I had heen walking to school for ten minutes and 1 was still 
in iVont of in>- house. 


B. 


trees upiamted ■■■ Hew hy ■ causing lorest behind me 


C. 


shingles ll> ing iilT roots like speeding frishees. 100 km hr. 


1). 

i;. 


dived lo ground lo a\oid Ihcm 
crawled on hands and knees 


11. Body - 


■' journcN. crawling lo school 
l^xaggcralcd c\cnls lhal happened along ihc wa>': 


.\. 


neighbor Hew by — coal unhuUoned - - like a kilo 


B- 


held on tii fire h_\dranl -■ it unwed -- let go — hydrant blew away — water 
spouted oul - blew norlheasl 


C'. 


crawled along curb lo ec^rner ~ "Don't walk" sign blew off of post - ■ nearly hit 



I). aiTi\od at school grounds -- saw soccer goalie practising - - kicked hall into wind 
and then tried tii stop it from scan'ing as it blew hack 

111. C'lima.x 





crawled tii fiwnt .steps of school 


B. 


sudden huge gust - selniol hag blew awa\ - Kioks and completed assignments 
gone - teacher will blow up ■ stronger than wind 


C'. 


tried tii open dimr locked wondered win 


1). 


suddenly realized wind so stiamg that it had bhn\n Friday awa> no\\ 

Saturda\ ! 



l\‘. ConclusiiMi positi\c. happ_\' ending 



B. 


eas>- jouriKw home wind pushed me all the wa_\ 

two da\s to do assiunments auain _ 

• 

0 
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IW KV'ALUATION - Reading and writing 



When the (Hillincs ha\c been coniplclcd, leach the sludenls lun\ to util i/e them lo write 
Iheir own tall tales. Discuss and re\'iew the rules of paragraph Ibrinalion hy referring lo 
ihe Roman numerals on llie outlines the inlbrmalion under each Roman numeral should 
comprise a separate paragraph. 

Distribute copies of the completed tall tale deri\ ed from the studenl-produeed outline abov e. 
|Note: See the end (d'lhis lesson for a copy oi'this story. Since you will need several class 
periods t(^ ecunplele this lesson plan, you will have time lo write the story from the outline 
and pholoeopv' il.j (‘ompare the completed narrative lo the outline, in order to illustrate 
how the sentences and paragraphs follow the same sequence as in the outline. .A discussion 
of important slruelures could be integrated into the lesson at this point. I!.g.: 

a) Past tense ibrinalion 

Regular (e.g.. crawl-crawicd) and irregular (e.g.. fly-flcw) 

b) Past continuous tense 

I’ .g.. Shingles were fiviny olT roof's 

e) Past Perfect tense 

I'.g,. The wind was .so strong that it Ihul blown I ridav awav 

e) Past perfect eonlinuous tense 

P..g., 1 h(i(l been walking lo school for ten minutes ,,, 

d) Pronouns 

l*.g.. it. i me. he: possessive forms ;;m*. his, its 

e) Sentence combining 

using eoordiiKiling ecmiunelions - (imL bm, so 
making subordinate clauses: e.g.: 

.Adverbial - as it blew back, when I yol there 
.Adjeelival - where I saw a soccer yoalie praetisiny 
Ncuninal - 1 reali/ed what Inul happened 

f) Participial phrases used as adjeelival modifiers 

f .g.. looking like a kite, blowing towards the northeast 

g) Preposili(Uial phrases 

f .g.. ayainst me. in front of mv house 

1 hese are just a few examples of slruelures that can be taught through this passage. Others 
can he Ibund in the list of slruelure objectives at the beginning of this lesson, ^'ou vvill not 



want to teach all of these on an explicit level, of course, but you may find a few of them 
worth focusing on. 

[Decluci ion/induction J 

The students then write their own tall tales, based on the outlines completed during the 
Practice phase. They can refer to the model tall story "The Windy Day" (see below) to help 
them develop their own sentences and paragraphs. 

After they have finished their stories, they edit them with the teacher and write their final 
drafts. 

ISelf-evuluationI [Dediiction/induclionJ /( 'ooperationj 

/Questioning for 
clarification/ 

V. FOLLOW-UP - Reading 

The students could illustrate their tall talcs, if desired. Following this, they read their final 
drafts to the class. 

MODEL TALL TALE 
A Windy Day 

Last I'riday it was so windy that 1 had been walking to school for ten 
minutes and 1 was still in front of my house, frees were uprooted and Hew by. 
causing a forest behind me. Shingles were flying off roofs and speeding past 
me like frisbees flying at 100 km/hr. 1 dived to the ground to avoid them, and 
crawled towards school on my hands and knees. 

Suddenly a neighbor flew by with his coat unbuttoned, looking like a 
kite. 1 held onto a fire hydrant, but it started to move so 1 had to let go. It blew 
away and water spouted up into the air. blowing towards the northeast. 1 
crawled along the curb to the corner, where a "Don't Walk" sign blew off its 
post and nearly hit me. I'inally I arrived at the school grounds, where 1 .saw a 
soccer goalie practising, lie kept kicking the ball into the wind and then tried 
to stop it from scoring as it blew back. 

1 crawled slowly to the front steps of the school. When I got there, a 
sudden huge gust of wind blew my school bag away. All my books and 
completed assigments were gone. "My teacher will blow up. .stronger than the 
wind." 1 thought. 1 tried to open the door, but it was locked. 1 wondered why. 
.Suddenly 1 realized what had happened. The wind was so strong that it had 
blown Friday away, and now it was Saturday! 

Fortunately, the journey home was a lot easier. The wind pushed me all 
the way! When 1 got there. 1 started to do my assignments again. Lucky for 
me. 1 still had two days to finish them. 
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Lesson 9: The Wind Cycle - Science, Language Arts 
(Text Questioning Technique) 



Objectives: 

Content Objectives: 

- To elaborate upon the students' prior knowledge about wind 

- To understand how the wind mo\es through a cycle 

- To draw a cycle diagram and use it as the basis for a descriptive report 



Language Objectives: 






Skills: 


- Listening - 


to note take; in group discussions 




- Speaking - 


to compare and correct answers in 


group discussions 


- Reading 


for specific information to verify answers 


- Writing 


complete declarative sentences 
descriptive report 


based on questions; 



Linguistic Knowledge: 

Vocabulary Development: 

air. invisible, observe, cool. warm, areas, heavier, lighter, volume, heats, sun. 
earth, ground, rise, atmosphere, upper, sink, take the place of. replace, 
movement, underneath, repeat, cycle, main idea, subheading, details, indent, 
paragraph, become, introduce, introduction, introductory, conclude, conclusion 

.Structures: 

- Subject-verb agreement 

- Present tense to express scientific truths 

- Present perfect tense to express actions recently completed but with 
significance for the present, e.g.. "Meanwhile, air in the upper atmosphere 
has become cooler and heavier ..." 

- Irregular past tense; sink-sunk 

- Passive voice 

- Declarative sentence form 

- Adverbial clauses of reason (because ...) 

- Restrictive relative clauses beginning with that 

- Nonrestrictive relative clauses beginning with lhal: separation by commas 

- Sentence combining: compound, complex, and compound-complex 

sentences 

- C’oordinating conjunction and 

- Pronoun il: possessive form ils 

- ('omparative forms heavier (than), lighter (I hi in), cooler (than) 

- Use o[' the and (V with gerunds: e.g.. the warming’ of 

- Preposition like to express comparison 



Discourse Features: 



- Theme-rheme slruelures 

Diseourse markers ol cause and elleel; as a rcsiili. caiisiii}> ... lo. so. 
consvqiicnily 

- SimullaneilN' expressed b>' markers as and meanwhile, and ihrough ihe use 
ol' present participles 

- Sequence marker as tallows 

- Restating marker in other words 

- Paragraph unity 

- Structure of a descriptive report 



Functions: 



- Reporting 

- Describing 

- Impressing cause and elTect 

- Comparing and contrasting 

- Dellning 

Learning Strategics: 

Metaeognitive Strategies: 

- Advance organi/.ation. Selective attention. Organizational planning. Sell'- 
monitoring. Sell'-evalualion 

Cognitive Strategies; 

- Predicting - guessing what will happen lo the wind 

- Infereneing - in class discussions; while note taking; when completing the 

evele diagram 

- Note taking - I'or answers lo questions; when making the eyele diagram 

- Deduetion/induelion - when writing the descriptive report 

- Imagerv - using the visual ol'lhe wind evele to understand the movement ol' 

the wind; using a evele diagram to represent a picture 

- Resourcing - using a picture of the wind evele taken from a rel'erenee book 

- Auditorv representation - when taking notes 

- Plaboration - of inl'ormalion I'rom questions lo a evele diagram lo a 

descriptive report 

- (irouping -elassil'ving inl'ormation into the proper circle ol'lhe cycle diagram 
•Soeial-.AIIeelive Strategies; 

- C'ooperalion. Diieslioning lor elaririealion, Sell'-lalk 



■Materials : 



- .All) rel'erenee book with good v isuals and a passage describing the causes of wind. 
.An excellent resource for this lesson is Sanlillana Ihidye to ( 'omnniniealion. Middle 




ry t d 
-C i 



I.L’vi’/ ('. Stih/cni Book. I-ocus Sheet '>.4. 1 he X’isual used in tliis lesson 

is taken iVom this souree, and tlie test is tin ada[it;ition ol'the aeeompanying reading 
passage. 

- Blank c\cle diagram (see hollow-up phase). 



THE WIND CYCLK - VISUAL 

Winl 




Rcj)riiilcd In permission of the Publisher. C'o[niiuht In Santillana i iiblishiina C e-., 

Tompton, C'A, and San Dieeo Unitled School I')isuict. All riuhts reser\ed. /«» 

i\)mmunKuiinu, MuLilc l.cwl ( \ SfuJenf I 1 oeus Sheet 
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THE WIND 



Air is difficult to observe because it is invisible. Wind is 
moving air. Air always moves from cool areas to warm '• -,as 
because cool air is heavier than the same volume of warm air. In 
other words, warm air is lighter than the same volume of cool air. 

Wind is caused by the warming and cooling of air, as fol- 
lows. The process begins when the sun heats the earth and the air 
near the ground, causing it to become lighter. As a result, it rises 
into the atmosphere. Meanwhile, air in the upper atmosphere has 
become cooler and heavier than the air that is rising, so it falls back 
to the earth. There it sinks underneath the warm air, taking its 
place. This movement of air is called wind. 

Meanwhile, as the warm air rises it becomes cooler and 
heavier, like the air that sank and took its place. Consequently, it 
sinks back to the earth again, taking the place of other air that is 
now rising because it has become warmer and lighter. This 
process, which is repeated over and over again, is called the wind 
cycle. 



Procedures; 

I, II, HI, IV. PREPARATION, PRESENTATION, PRACTICE, EVALUATION 

This lesson employs the Text Questioning Technique (TQT) described in Chapter 3 and 
utilized in Lessons 1 and 3 of this unit. Because the procedure has been illustrated in 
exhaustive detail in those two earlier lessons, there is no need to explain the individual 
steps again here, 'feachers can use the above visual and text, combined with the question 
list below, to carry out the first four stages of the TQT procedure. 

Remember that the written text: 

- remains face up throughout the preparation phase, as the students arc brainstorming: 

- remains face down throughout the presentation phase, as they are note taking; 

- remains face up during the practice phase, as they are checking their answers; 

- remains face down during the evaluation phase, when they are reading their answers 
to the teacher 

'I’hc written text contains a few discourse markers that should he discussed prior to the 
note taking activity: in other words, as follow: meanwhile, and consequently. Since 
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those are not likely to eome out of the discussion of the visual in the Preparation stage, 
take special care to write these on the board and diseuss their meanings with the students. 



When the first four phases have been eompleted. eolleet the texts (to prevent copying) 
and tell the students that they are going to write their own descriptive reports explaining 
the wind eyele. 

QUESTIONS FOR PRESENTATION PHASE tNOTE TAKING) 

Note: The answers, not given to the students, are in parentheses. 



1. 


Why is air difficult to observe? invisihlc 


2. 


What is wind? ///fnv'/r.g air 


3. A. 
B. 


Where does air always move'.' from cool areas to warm areas 
Why? cool air heavier 


4. A. 

B. 

C. 


W'hat two things does the sun heat? earth ami air near groumt 
What happens to the air‘.^ becomes lighter 
What does it do'.’ rises into atmosphere 


5, A. 
B. 


What happens to the air in the upper atmosphere'.’ becomes cooler ami heavier 
What does it do as a result? falls hack to earth 


6. A. 
B. 


When it reaches the earth, what does the cool air sink underneath? warm air 
What does it do to the warm air'.’ takes its place 


7. 


What is this movement of air called? wimt 


8. A. 
B. 


r 

What happens to the warm air as it rises? becomes cooler ami heavier 
Then what happens to it.’ falls 


d. A. 
B. 


What happens to the cool air that fell? becomes warmer ami lip,hter 
■fhen what happens to it? rises 


10. A. 
B, 


What is this process called? wi)ul cycle 
Win? repeated over ami over 



V. FOLLOW-UP - Writing 

Clive the students a blan' eyele diagram that they can use to construct their own wind 
cycle graphic (sec next page). 
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.As mciuioncd abo\c. tell the students that lhe\ are eoine to write a description td the wind 
cycle. I his will be a deseripti\e report. 



Ask: 

I low will \ou write \our reptnl.’ What ccuikl \oii use to help \ou plan a report cm 
the wind cycle? (a cycle diagram) 




ERIC 
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- Do SvUi rcmomhor how to draw a c\clc diagram? Which cycle did wo draw het’oro? 
(the water c\'clc) Did \ou use this t(i write your descripti\e reports? (\es) 

- Let's fill ill this c\cle diagram together. You can fill in yours as I do mine on the 
merhead. 

- hirst, we need to put something in the middle. What is that called? (the title) What 
is the title of this diagram? ( I'he Wind Cycle) (iood. I'ill that in on \our diagrams. 
Wltat must you rememher to do when writing it? (use capitals for the first letter of 
each weird) 

- Now let's nil in circle •? 1 . liach ol' the three circles tell something about what 

happens to the air. What happens to the air first? (\arious answers — gels warmer, 
gels heated hy the sun. rises, etc.) Lor Subheading (fl. let's write: Warm Air 

Ri.scs. 

- Now. where can we llnd some details about this? (I'rom our question list) (iood. 
Look at \ oiir question lists. Which question should we look at? (niimher 4) How 
do you know? (It's on the diagram.) What are the answers to A. B. and C in 
number 4'.' Remember. \ou shouldn't write down e\er\ word here, .lust write the 
important word, as you do when \(iu lake notes. 

,\. sun heats earth and air hear ground 

B. air becomes lighter 

C. rises into atmosphere 

- (iood. Write these on \oiir diaurams. as 1 have done on the oxerhead. 



- Now let's fill in the other iwxi circles. We need subheadings lor both. What is the 
opposite of "warm air rises'",’ (cool air falls) (iood. Use that as subheading ^/2; 

Cool Air Falls. 

- What does the cool air do al'ler it falls back to earth? (takes the place of the warm 
air) Yes. Let's use the word "replaces" instead - it means the same thing as 
"takes the place of." Our third subheading should he: Ciool Air Replaces Warm 
Air. 

- Now fill in the details \ourself. I 'se the answers to the questions numbered in the 
circles. Rememher to use note form. 

fhe students should ha\ e little trouble lllling in the details of circles H2 and #3. Alter they 
have done this, lake up the answers with them and complete the oxerhead transparency of 
the xvind cxcle diagram, fhe final diagram should resemble the figure on the next page. 

/\()lc lukiiiiil 
jCiroiipin^l 
I Transfer I 
I Imagery I 

I nci/uelion iiuliu lion f 
I Infavihinyf 




n r 
:f^7 ^ 



fOryanizalional planninyf 
fScleclivc al lent ion / 
fScIf-nionilorinyl 
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Strategy Instruction: 




IDcthivtion/imluctUmj— 

The next stage of this lesson is the writing of the descriptive report, liach student will write 
his or her own report, using the above diagram as a partial guide. Actually, this diagram 
pertains onh' to the second, third, and fourth paragraphs of the final report, which will 
contain five paragraphs in all: 

- Paragraph 1 : Introductor\’ sentence 

- Paragraphs 2. .'i. 4: Body of report 

- Paragraph 5: Conclusion 

file students will be told what to write for the introductory sentence, and then they will 
write the next three paragraphs themselves, using the diagram as a guide. Finally, they will 
be told how to construct the concluding paragraph, as shown below. The teaching process 
is as follows. 

Tell the students that they can use this diagram to guide them in writing their descriptive 
reports on the wind c\cle. 

- What will \ 0 Lir title be? ( I'he Wind C'\cle) Where will you put it? (top of the page, 
in the centre) 

- What will you do then? (leave a line) 

- How many paragraphs will your report contain? (three) Are you sure? Don't you 
need a sentence to introduce the topic? (yes) What can we call this? It comes from 
the word "introduce"? (introduction) Good. Another word that comes from 
"introduce" is "introductor\" — the first paragraph will be an introductory’ 
paragraph. 

- We are also going to include a concluding paragraph. What can we call that? It 
comes from the word "conclude"? (conclusion) 

- If you include an introductory sentence, three paragraphs based on the diagram, and 
a conclusion. ho\; many paragraphs will you have altogether? (five) 

- Good. We'll start with the introduction. Let's make one up together. How many 
steps are there in the wind cycle? (three) So let's say that; 

There are three steps in the wind cycle. 

- We could use this sentence as it is. but here is a good way to improve it. Where are 
\ou going to put the details? (after it) Yes. Another word for this is "following." 
The details will follow, won't they? (yes) So let's use these words at the end of the 
sentence: as follows. Our introductor\ sentence becomes: 

There are three steps in the wind c\cle. as follows. 

- What punctuation mark do we use with "as follows"? (comma) Yes. You usually 
put a comma just before it. 

- What must \ ou do when you write this .entence in your reports? (indent it) 

- Good. And what word will \ou use to begin your next paragraph? (first) Yes. 
because you're going to start b\ describing the first step ol the w'ind cycle. What 
word will you use to start the next paragraph? (second) And the next? (third) 

2()‘) ‘ . 
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- Good. Can you go ahead and write the next three paragraphs by yourselves now. 
using the diagram to guide you? (yes) 

Remember to put in all the missing "little words" when you write these paragraphs. 
For example, you wouldn't write "sun heats earth." would you? (no) What would 
you write? ("the sun heats the earth") 

1 he students work indixidually. writing the introduetory sentenee (paragraph) into their 
reports and then using their eyele diagrams to guide them in writing the next three 
paragraphs. When they have llnished these, they edit them with their partners and eorreet 
any mistakes they ean deteet. 



lOr^'anizalional plannin^il llma}'eryj 

I Self-monilohnf'l [ Elahontlion / 

IDcchiclion/incluctionj 

SAMPLE OF TEXT TO THIS POINT 

The Wind Cvele 



ICnopcralioiil 
lOuestionin}’ for 
ckirifkation] 

I Sc If talk] 



There are three steps in the wind eyele. as follows. 

First, the sun heats the earth and the air near the ground. The 
air becomes lighter and rises into the atmosphere. 

Second, the air in the upper atmosphere becomes cooler and 
heavier. As a result, it falls back to earth. 

Third, the cool air sinks underneath the warm air and takes its 
place. This movement of air is called wind. 

Note that variations are possible, as the students ean combine sentences in different ways 
and use different discourse markers (c.g.. so or consequently instead of us a result) 



The final step is to write the concluding paragraph. One structural (grammatical) objective 
that can be accompli.shed at this point is to ha\e the students write nonrestrietive relative 
clauses beginning with "that” (see below). Explicit grammatical instruction is not 
necessary here. 

- Now that you have finished these three paragraphs, let's look at what >ou have so 
far. In one word, what have you described? (wind) Yes. you ha\e explained what 
causes wind. 

- Look at the diagram again. What is the title? (the wind eyele) Why? (because it 
happens over and o\'cr) What tells us this, in the diagram? (the arrows) 

- Look at your reports. Are there arrows in your reports? (no) Do you .say that this 
process happens over and over? (no) So you haven't explained that this is a cycle, 
have you? (no) 

- Well, you have to do that, if your report is to be complete. Let's look at the 
diagram again, and think about why this is a cycle. 



P , » 
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- What rose into the atniosphoro? {warm air) What happens to it when it reaches the 
upper atmosphere? (It cools.) 

- What fell to the earth? (cool air) What happens to it when it reaches the earth? (It 
gets warm; or. it warms.) 

- Yes. So the process repeats o\er and over. Your last paragraph should explain this, 
shouldn't it? (yes) 



- What should you explain first in this paragraph? (what happens to the warm air) 

- Good. Here's how I want you to write this sentence. Start with "the warm air." 
■fhen use the word "that" followed by something to described the warm air. Then 
tell what happens to it. It looks like this: 

fhe warm air that 

- If you do it this way. you can include two ideas in one sentence. What should we 
put in the first blank'.’ What happened to the warm air first? (It rises into the upper 
atmosphere) I asked. "What happened to the warm air first — I want to know what 
happened to it in the past. What is the past tense of "rise"? (rose) Good. So what 
happened to it'.’ (It rose into the upper atmosphere) Good. We write; 

■fhe warm air that rose into the upper atmosphere 

- Now it is in the upper atmosphere — what happens to it? Use the present tense. (It 
cools.) C an you use the word "become"? (It becomes cooler.) So we could write: 

■fhe warm air that rose into the upper atmosphere becomes cooler . 

- What will you describe next? (what happens to the cool air) What did happen? (It 
fell to the earth.) And then'.’ (It warms.) Use "become." (It becomes warmer.) 

- Good. Can you write your own second sentence, using the word "that"? (yes) 

- I won't write it down for you — I want you to write it yourselves. 



- What happens next'.’ (i-. repeats.) W hat does'.’ Use the word "process." ( 1 he process 
repeats.) Over and over? (yes) W'hat is this called? (the wind cycle) Can you 
finish the last paragraph yourself then? (yes) 

'fhe students write the last paragraph, beginning with the sentence abo\e (The warm air 
that rose into the upper atmosphere heeomes cooler) and writing the rest themselxes. as 
instructed, fhen they edit their work with their partners, fhey can edit them a final time 
when they read their reports to the teacher. 



j( )r^ani~ational planuinp,! j Dec/iictioii imhietionl /( ooperation I 

fSe'lf-evaliiatioiil /Ouestionini: for 

elarijicatioii I 
I Self talk I 



SAMPLE OF FINAL PARACiRAPH 

■fhe warm air that rose into the upper atmosphere becomes 
cooler, fhe cool air that fell to the earth becomes warmer, fhe process 
repeats over and o\er again, fhis is called the wind c>cle. 



Lesson 10: 



Barometer Experiment - Science 
(Dictated Instructions Technique) 



Obiectives; 

Content Objectives: 



To learn more about the concept of air pressure. 

- To construct a barometer and use it to detect changes in atmospheric air pressure 
for a period of 2-3 weeks. 

- To understand how changes in air pressure can signal changes in the weather. 



Language Objectives: 



Skills: 



- Listening 

- Speaking 

- Reading 

- Writing 



during discussions; for oral instructions during the dictation 
phase of the DIT 

to exchange information and assistance when the students are 
checking their instructions and performing the experiment 
their notes, when discussing the experiment method and 
performing the experiment 

taking notes; completing a science experiment report 



Linguistic Knowledge: 

Vocabulary Development: 

flask, beaker, food colouring, felt marker, air pressure, barometer, upside 
down, rim, in place, constant, clause, imperative, passive voice, irregular, 
subject, object 

Structures: 

- Imperative forms of verbs 

- Infinitive forms of verbs, used when stating objectives 

- Past tense — were, and regular verb rest/rested 

- Passive voice 

- Past participles 

- Subordinate clauses beginning with when, .so ihal, where 

- Mass (noncount) nouns taking singular forms of verbs (e.g., water was 
poured) 

- Prepositions 

Discourse Features: 

- Sequential markers first, second, etc. 

- format of a science experiment report 



O 
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Functicns: 



- stating objectives using infinitive forms 

- Listing (apparatus) 

- Reporting a science experiment in its entirety 
Learning Strategies: 

Metacognitive Strategies: 

- Selective attention. Organizational planning. Self-monitoring, Self-evaluation 

Cognitive Strategies: 

- Note taking - during the dictation 

- Inferencing - as they are filling in the blanks while taking notes 

- Deduction/induction - when writing the experiment report 

- Imagery - using science equipment and drawing a diagram 

- Elaboration - of prior knowledge about air pressure 

- Transfer - of skills of DIT and writing an experiment report 

- Auditory representation - when taking notes 

Social-Affective Strategies: 

- Cooperation. Questioning for clarification, Self-talk 



Materials: 



- Apparatus for each pair of students: 

- one ilask 

- one beaker 

- food colouring 

- water 

- felt marker 

- Instructions sheet for distribution to students. Sec below for one version, with 
imperative verbs and nouns omitted. 

Procedures: 

This experiment was adapted I'rom the section "Make a barometer" in .lohn Parndon's 
Eyewitness Explorers Weather (Stoddart Publishing Co.. Toronto, 1992. 31). 

This lesson utilizes the Dictated Instructions Technique (DIT) described in Chapter 3 and 
used in Lessons 2 and 6 of this unit. See Lesson 6 for a set of general procedures that 
can be followed in constructing any DPI lesson, and use these procedures to make a 
specific plan for this lesson on the construction and use of a barometer. 

The experiment Objective, Apparatus, and Method arc given below, along with the 
students' instruction sheet, a diagram, and some specific advice on applying step 1 1 of the 
DIT general procedure (see Lesson 6). 



Barometer FAncriment 



Objective: to construct a barometer and use it to detect changes in air pressure. 

Apparatus: Idask, beaker, water, food colouring, felt marker. 

Method: 



Make the barometer on a rainy day when the air pressure is low. 



2. Mi.x the water with some food colouring. 

3. Set the flask upside down in the beaker so that it re.sts on the rim of the beaker and the 
mouth of the tlask does not touch the bottom of the beaker. 

4. Remove the llask and pour enough coloured water into the beaker to co\er the neck 
of the flask when it is in place. 

5. Mark the level of water in the flask on the beaker. 

6. Set the barometer in a place where the temperature is fairly constant. 

7. Mark any changes in the water le\el during the ne.xt few weeks. 



Note to the teacher: When the water is high in the flask, air pressure is high and the 
weather should stay fine. When the water is low in the flask, air pressure is low and 
the weather will be stormy. 
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Instructions Distributed to Students for PIT 



CONSTRUCTING AND USING A BAROMETER 



1. 




the 


on a rainv 


when the 






is low. 














the 


with some 










the 


upside down in the 


so that it rests on the 






of the 


and the 


of the 






docs not touch the 


of the 






4. 




the 


and 


enoutzh coloured 






into the 




to cover the 


of the 


when it is 




in place. 










5. 




the 


of 


in the 


on the 


6. 




the 


in a 


where the 






is fairly 


constant. 








7. 




any 


in the 


durinu 


the next few 
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Additional notes on the application of step 11 of the PIT; 



Note: See Lesson 6 for a general description of this step. 



The instructions for this experiment differ slightly from those in L.essons 2 and 6 (previous 
applications of the DIT) in an important respect: they contain subordinate clauses whose 
verbs are in the present tense. E.g.: 

1 . Make the barometer on a rainy day when the air pressure is low . 

3. Set the flask upside down in the beaker so that it rests on the rim of the beaker 
and the mouth of the beaker does not touch the bottom of the beaker . 

Instructions 4 and 6 also contain present tense verbs in subordinate clauses. 

When the instructions arc converted from the imperative to the passive voice in step 1 1. all 
verbs must be changed to to the past tense because the students are reporting steps that have 
been completed in the past. In Lessons 2 and 6. only the main verbs needed to be changed 
to past tense; this was accomplished by using cither was or were when forming the passive 
verbs. In this experiment, in contrast, all the other verbs must also be changed to the past 
tense. E.g.: 

1 . The barometer was made on a rainy day when the air pressure was low. 
Instruction on this point could proceed as follows. 

- What was the first step on your instruction list? 

1. Make the barometer on a rainy day when the air pressure is low. 

- What form is the verb in this sentence? (imperative) 

- Why? (tells us what to do) 

- How would you write this in your science experiment? (in the passive voice) 

- llow' do you write the passive voice? (sentence object becomes subject, verb includes 
past tense of "to be," main verb changes to past participle) 

- How would you change from the imperative to the passive voice in instruction 1? 
("The barometer was made ...") 

- Good. Notice the capital "T" on "the" and the irregular past participle of "make." 
What is it? ("made") 

- Ls there another verb in step 1? (yes) What is it? ("is") 

- Yes. "is" is the verb of the part of the sentence "when the air pressure is low." Do 
you know what a group of words like this is called? (no) 

- A group of words containing a verb is called a clau.se. Does this clause have a 
subject? (yes) What is it? ("the air pressure") 

- What tense is the verb "is"? (present) What tense do we w'ant here? Remember, you 
are reporting something that took place in the past, (past ten.se) 

- What is the past tense of "is"? ("was") 



Good. If we change it, our passive sentence becomes: 



1 . The barometer was made on a rainy day when the air pressure was low. 

Some of the other instructions also contain clauses, so we need to change the verbs 
they contain. Let's do step 3 together. Here's what you have: 



First, change the imperative verb to the passive voice. What must we do? (move the 
subject to the front, insert "was." and change the verb "set" to its past participle, 
which happens to be the same as the imperative). 

Do you see the words "so that"? Thc.se words mark the beginning of a very long 
clause — in fact, the rest of the sentence is a clause containing two verbs. What are 
they? ("rests" and "doe.s") 

Let's change them to the past tense. What do they become? ("rested" and "did") 

So our completed sentence, in the passive voice and past tense, is: 

3. 'fhe tlask was set upside down in the beaker so that it rested on the rim of the 
beaker and the mouth of the tlask did not touch the bottom of the beaker. 

fry to change the other sentences yourselves. Ask me for help if you need it. 



Sjit the upside down in the so that it 

rests on the of the and the Aw/iA-fX. of the 

does not touch the yC-oif<r>^ of the 





I Dcduction/mductUni / 



[QuestUmin^i for 
clarification] 



Lesson 11: Acid Rain Experiment - Science 

(Dictated Instructions Technique) 

Objectives; 

Content Objectives: 

- To learn more about how waste gases dissolve in rain to form acid rain 
To test for acid in rain water 



Language Objectives: 
Skills: 

- Listening 

- Speaking 

- Reading 

- Writing 



during discussions; for the oral instructions during the dictation 
phase of the DIT 

exchanging information and assistance when the students are 
checking their instructions and performing the experiment 
of notes, when students are discussing the experiment method 
and performing the experiment 
taking notes; completing a science experiment report 



Linguistic Knowledge: 



Vocabulary Development: 

beaker, measuring cup, sieve, bowl, rain water, distilled water, cabbage 
leaves, finely, chopped, pour, strain, compare, acid, acidic, turns, soak, juice, 
millilitres (ml), equal, adjective 

Structures: 

- Imperative forms of verbs 

- Infinitive forms of verbs, used when stating objectives 

- Use of present tense to express hypothetical future in statements like "If 
the rain water iurns red, it is acidic." 

- Passive voice 

- Past participles 

- Subject-verb agreement 

- Mass (noncount) nouns taking singular forms of verbs (c.g., water was 
poured) 

- Past tense of "to be" - uw.v and nvre 

- Punctuation - use of colon when listing, or after headings; use of comma 
in lists 

- Adjectives 

- Demonstrative pronoun thal (e.g.. Compare the colour of X with lhal of 
Y) 

- Prepositions used with certain verbs - put into, pour m’cr, pour into, strain 
through, add to, compare with, etc. 

- Indefinite and definite articles tiAin, the 

- Pronouns - they/thenv, demonstrative pronoun lhal 
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Discourse Features: 



Sequential markers first, secoiul. ete. 

1-ormat of a seienee experiment report 

Use of indefinite article to introduee items into a discourse (e.g.. "Put X 
into a howl") and use of definite artiele to signal items previously 
introduced (e.g.. "Strain the eabbage juiee ...) 



Functions: 

- Stating objecti\es using infmiti\e forms 

- Listing (apparatus) 

- Reporting a science experiment in its entirety 

- Comparing, using expression compare X with Y 



Learning Strategies: 



Metacognitive Strategies; 

- Selective attention. Organizational planning. Self-monitoring. Self-evaluation 

Cognitive Strategies: 

- Note taking - during the dictation 

- Inferencing - as they are filling in the blanks when taking notes 

- Dediiction/induction - when writing the experiment report 

- Imagery - using science equipment and drawing a diagram 

- Hlaboration - of prior knowledge from Lessons 3. 4. and 7 on the water cycle 

and precipitation 

- Transfer - of skills of DIT and writing an experiment report 

- Auditory representation - when taking notes 



Soc ial - A ffec ti ve Strategies : 

- C'ooperation. (.Questioning for clarification. Self-talk 



Materials: 



- Apparatus for the acid rain experiment. Lor each pair of students: 2 fineh chopped 
red cabbage leaves, distilled water, rain water, a howl. 2 beakers, a measuring cup. 
and a sieve. 

- A method instructions sheet for distribution to the students. See end of lesson for 
one possible version, with imperative verbs and adjecti\es replaced by blanks. 




O' j ' 
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Procedures: 



This experiment was adapted from the section "Testing for acid rain" in John Farndon's 
Eyewitness Explorers Weather (Stoddart Publishing Co., Toronto, 1992, p. 53) 

This lesson utilizes the Dictated Instructions Technique (DIT) described in Chapter 
3 and used in Lessons 2, 6, and 10 of this unit. See Lesson 6 for a set of general 
procedures that can be followed in constructing any DIT lesson, and use these procedures 
to make a specific lesson plan for this lesson on testing for acid rain. 

The experiment Objective, Apparatus, and Method are given below, along with the 
students’ instruction sheet (containing blanks to be filled in during the Presentation phase) 
and a diagram. 

Objective: to test for the presence of acid rain in rainwater. 

Apparatus (Materials): 

- 2 finely chopped red cabbage leaves 

- distilled water 

- rain water 

- a bowl 

- 2 beakers 

- a measuring cup 

- a sieve 



Method (Instructions): 

1 . Put the two finely chopped red cabbage leaves into a bowl. 

2. Pour hot distilled water over the cabbage leaves and soak them for an hour. 

3. Strain the cabbage juice through a sieve into a measuring cup. Note the colour. 

4. Pour a few millilitres of distilled water into one beaker and pour an equal amount of 
rain water into another beaker. 

5. Add the same amount of cabbage juice to each beaker. 

6. Compare the colour of the distilled water with that of the acid rain water. 

Note: If the rain water turns red. it is acidic. 
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Instructions Distributed to Students for DIT: 



Test for Acid Rain 



1 . the 

leaves into a bowl. 

2. water over the leaves and 



them for an hour. 

3. the juice through a sieve into a cup. 

the colour. 

4. a millilitres of water into 

beaker and an amount of water into 



beaker. 




5 . 

6 . 



the amount of juice to beaker. 

the colour of the water with that ot the 

water. 

Note: If the rain water turns red. it is acidic. 





LEARNING LOG FOR LESSONS <i-1 1 



VOCABULARY I KNOW: 



Weather Nouns 

humid 

dampness 

relative humidity 

hygrometer 

precipitation 

liquid 

drizzle 

rain 

sleet 

snow 

hail 

temperature 

droplet 

breeze 

fog 

degrees 

Celsius 

flood 

ice 

conditions 

crystal 

Hake 

snowflake 

level 

blizzard 

"white out" 

current 

hailstone 

layer 

gust 

air 

sun 

earth 

atmosphere 

movement 

cycle 

air pressure 

rain water 



Experiment Nouns 

bar graph 

chart 

flask 

beaker 

food colouring 

barometer 

sieve 

bowl 

distilled water 
acid 

millilitre (ml) 

measuring cup 

Miscellaneous Nouns 

oatmeal carton 

rubber bands 

cotton 

shoestring 

slot 

description 

effects 

diameter 

beneficial 

street 

road 

points 

branches 

damage 

property 

journey 

millimetre (mm) 

positive 

shingle 

frisbee 

kite 

fire hydrant 

curb 

area 

volume 
__ ground 
__ cabbage leaves 
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Academic English Terms 

imperative 

past participle 

regular 

irregular 

idiom 

literal language 

figurative language 

exaggerate 

tall tale 

outline 

narrative 

homonym 

introduction 

body 

climax 

conclusion 

event 

plot 

setting 

problem 

solution 

main idea 

subheading 

detail 

indent 

paragraph 

clause 

adjective 



Weather Verbs 



Adjectives 



Iroc/c 

drop 

float 

splash 

collide 

drift 

hump 

ranging 

stick 

heat 

rise 

sink 

replace 

repeat 

Kxperiment Verbs 

calculate 

determine 

record 

ohseiAc 

boil 

pour 

strain 

compare 

till 11 
soak 
cqiuil 

Miscellaneous \'erbs 



eonseeuti\e 

fro/en 

approximate 
' " still 
damp 
low 
moist 
blocked 
serious 
sudden 
huge 
invisible 
cool 
warm 
lighter 
upper 
constant 
finelN' 
chopped 
acidic 

Adverbs 

exactly 

extremel) 

still 

Ibrtunatel) 

Discourse Markers 





first 


slot 


second 


slide 


third 


slip 


llnalb 


lit 


last 


form 


also 


uproot 


as well 


avoid 


in contrast 


craw 1 


in conclusion 


let go 


llnalb 


spout up 


suddenl) 


reali/e 


fortunateb' 
as a result 
causing 
so 

eonsei|uentl\ 



as 

meanwhile 
as follows 
in other words 







CONTENT 



1 can; 



construct a hygrometer 

explain how to measure relative humidity 

perform and report a science experiment using the headings: Objective. Apparatus. 

Method, Observations. Conclusion, and Diagram 

name, identify, and explain the live different types of precipitation and their 

characteristics 

distinguish between main and supporting ideas to complete a f-list 

construct a wind cycle diagram 

describe how the wind moves through a cycle in a written report 

understand and explain air pressure 

construct a barometer and use it to measure changes in air pressure 

explain how changes in air pressure can signal changes in the weather 

explain how waste gases dissolve in rain to form acid rain 

test for acid in rain water 

LANGUAGE 

1 can: 



write a science experiment report in its entirety 

state objectives using infinitive forms 

list apparatus using appropriate punctuation 

fill in the imperative forms of verbs while listening to dictated instructions 

write sentences in the passive voice 

write verbs in the past tense 

write paragraphs in the correct form, remembering to indent 

write an expository essay on the forms of precipitation 

classify information 

use pronouns to replace nouns 

combine sentences using conjunctions 

combine sentences using clauses 

write an outline consisting of an introduction, body, climax, and conclusion 

write an exaggerated story or tall tale from an outline 

explain and give examples of idioms 

explain and give examples of homonyms 
write a descriptive report from a cycle diagram 
write an introductory paragraph and a conclusion 

LEARNINC; STRATE(;iES 

Using metacognitive strategies (those on the blue sheet). 1 ean: 

look at headings, subheadings, pietures. and diagrams to predict the contents nl' a 
reading passage 
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plan how to accomplish a task before 1 start it 
pay attention to selected key words to help me complete a task 
_ monitor or cheek my understanding as I am doing an activity 
evaluate if 1 ha\e successfully completed a task 

Using eogniti\'e strategies (those on the green sheet), 1 can: 

_ take notes during a dictation to complete answers to questions, a T-list. or the method 
of a science experiment 

elaborate upon prior knowledge to complete and understand new tasks 
_ transfer previous skills or facts to new tasks 
use pictures to understand new information 

use inferencing or guessing when taking notes and performing other tasks 

group or classify information in categories 

summarize information from a text on a f-list 

imagine exaggerated events in my mind as 1 write about them 

use resources, such as notes, f-lists. and summaries, to gather information and complete 
a new task 

Using social-affecti\e strategies (those vin the pink sheet). 1 can: 

ask questions to get more information to help me and my classmates learn 
cooperate and share information with others as 1 learn 

use self-talk or say "out loud" what 1 am going to write, to hear what sounds best 
before 1 write it 

use self-talk as 1 perform the steps in\ olved in the method of a science experiment 



Lesson 12: Weather Systems Research - Science, Geography, 

Language Arts / 

(Research Technique) 

Objective s: 

C.'ontcnt Objectives: 



To learn how to use the library to find resources for a research project 
1 o do research on a weather topic and to write a report on it 
lo gather information about a weather system or phenomenon (e.g.. hurricane, 
typhoon, cyclone, thunderstorm, mon.soon. tornado. Chinook. Hood, drought) in 
order to make a presentation about it at a later date 



Language Objectives: 



Skills: 



- Listening 

- Speaking 

- Treading 

- Writing 



to in.structions; in group di.scussions 
in group di.scussions; when editing 

reference materials for specific information; self-produced 
re.search reports, when editing them with the teacher 
a research report 



Linguistic Knowledge: 



Vocabularj' Development: 

cause, occur, countries, continents, /.ones, hemisphere, described, effects, 
environment, interesting, re.search. report, reference, reference materials, 
resources, filmstrips, encyclopedias, dictionaries, extra, specific, particular, 
expression make use of 



Structures: 

- Subject-verb agreement 

- C'apitali/ation of proper nouns 

- Use of commas after sentence-initial eonjuncts like and also in lists 

- Subordinate clauses 

- C'oordinating conjunctions and. hut. or 

- Prepositions of place (e.g.. occur in) 

- Personal pronouns il. ihey 

Descriptive adjectives (used to describe weather phenomena) 

Discourse Features: 

- Paragraph strueture 

- Organization of a research report 

- Se(.|ueiice markers first, then. next, finally 



sequence expression us follows 
F.xeniplifying marker such us 




Functions: 



Reporting 

Describing 

Defining 



Learning Strategies: 

Mctacognitive Strategies; 

- Advance organization. Organizational planning. Selective attention. Self- 
monitoring. Self-evaluation 

Cognitive Strategies; 

- Resourcing - using library resources to obtain information 

- Imagery - choosing and using resources with good pictures and diagrams 

- Note taking - as they find information in their reference books 

- Hlaboration - of prior knowledge about the weather, when doing their 



research reports; expanding notes into complete sentences when writing 
their reports 

- Grouping - information on the research outline 

- Inferencing - as they are taking notes to fill in the missing parts of their 

research outlines 

- Deduction/induction - when they are writing complete and correct sentences 

in the paragraphs of their research report 

- Transfer - of previous knowledge, writing skills, etc., to assist them in 

completing their reports 

Soci al - A ffeeti \’c Strategies ; 

- C'ooperation. Questioning for elarifieation 



- Books and resources from the school library. 

- Outline for weather system research (either statement or question format see 
Presentation phase). 

Procedures: 

Note; This lesson employs the Research Technique described in C'hapter 

I. PREPARATION 

T.aeh student chooses a weather system. pheiKuneiKin. or condition to re.;eaich. If the class 
is a large one. two students ma\ work together on the same topic. Some weather systems 




Materials: 
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or phenomena that could be researched are; hurricanes, typhoons, cyclones, monsoons, 
tornadoes, thunderstorms. Chinooks, floods, and droughts. 

The students go to the library and have the librarian help them to look up suitable books 
or resources about their topic in the card catalogue or on the computer. They sign out the 
books and return to the classroom to prepare tor the note taking part of their research 
project. 

I Advance organization! /Resourcing! /Cooperation! 

/Imagery! 

Strategy Instruction: 

/Resourcing/— 

Ask: 



- What kinds of books are you going to use? (library books, reference books, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, filmstrips, etc.) 

- Mow will these books or resources help you? (They give extra information about our 
topic.) 

- When you want to find extra information, where do you think you will find it? (in 
the library) 

- What did you use in the library to help you find your resources or books? (card 
catalogue and/or computer) 

- How did the card catalogue or computer help you? (We just looked up the weather 
system and it listed all the resources in the library.) 

- What does the library contain? (books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, filmstrips, etc.: 
or. lots of resources) Good. Another name for all these things, besides "resources," 

is reference materials. 

- Another way of saying "to use something" in Knglish is to sa\- we "make use of it." 
For example, what do you use to brush your teeth? (a toothbrush) Yes. so we say 
that we "make use of a toothbrush" to brush oiir teeth. 

- Will >ou make use of the resources or reference materials \ou ha\e found'.’ (\es) 
I low'? (to find information about our topics) 

- Making use of resources like this is a .strategy not listed on the learning strateg\' 
sheets. What do you think we could call it? (resourcing) 

- Once again, how does resourcing help you? (to find extra information to understand 
and complete the task) 

- Which sheet should we add it to? Is it a type of planning or evaluation? (no) Then 
which .sheet would be suitable? (the green sheet) Why? (It helps us to understand.) 

- Can we write a definition of this new strategy called resourcing? What should we 
write? (e.g., "Use RHSOURChS such as reference materials.") 

/Imagery/-- 

Show two books, one containing mosth' written text and a few pietures. and the other 
containing many pictures. Ask: 

- Which hook would \ ou rather use? Wh\ ? 
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- When you were looking for your library resources or books, which books attracted 
you? (books with pictures, diagrams, etc.) 

- Why? (easier to understand) 

- Which strategy is that on the green sheet? (Use IMAGHS and PICTURES.) 

- How do images and pictures help you to understand or remember? (various answers, 
e.g., they show what happens without a lot of words) 

II. PRESENTATION - Listening and speaking 

In this phase, the .students are presented with the outline they will u.se to guide their 
research into the topic they have chosen, fhe outline they are gi\en can be either in 
statement form or in question form. As a general rule, outlines in statement form are 
more appropriate for ESL students at the low-intermediate level, while those in question 
form are suitable for students at the high-intermediate or advanced levels. Samples of both 
types are included here. 



Research Outline - Type 1 (Statement Form - for low-intcrmcdiatc students) 

(Name of weather system or condition) 

1. There are several causes of a . 

First. 

Then. 

Next. 

Finally. 

2. occur in (Name countries, continents, /.ones, and 

hemispheres) 

3. A can be described as follows. 



4, A 



has mans effects upon the ensinmment, such as 



Other interesting things abesut a 



are as Ibllows, 



Research Outline - Type 2 (Question Form - for more advanced studen ts) 



(Name of weather system or condition) 

1. What are the causes of (a) _? 

A. First, 



B. I'hen, 



C. Next, 



D. Finally, 



2. Where do 



occur 



(Name countries, continents, zones, and hemi,spheres) 



3. How would (a) 



he deserihed': 



4. What effects does (a) 



ha\’c upon the environment afterwards? 



5. Are there any other interesting things about (a) 
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Tho students should he shown how to use their outline to help them perform their research. 
Choose a particular weather system or condition that has not been selected by the students, 
and using the overhead, model the activity of completing the outline. The students may 
assist by finding the necessary information in the books and contributing ideas about what 
to write. 



Be sure to emphasi/.c (and demonstrate) that the information entered in the outline should 
he in note form. This is not the proper time Ibr writing the report in complete Hnglish 
sentences and paragraphs — that will come later. 



/Or^'anizational plaimin^l 
I Select ivc attention / 
/Self-inonitoriiif^l 



jSote takin^l 
j Resoitrei)i\’l 
/ EUih(>rationl 
Idroupinpl 
I lnferenein}’l 



li'ooperationj 
I Questioning, for 
clarification f 



.Strategy Instruction: 



Ask: 



- What strategies I'rom the green sheet did we use? 

/Xote takiiifil— 

- What do you write down as you take notes? (important wxirds or answers) 

- When do you take notes? (while reading) 

- Is this different from taking notes from a listening acti\ity. or is it the same? (both 
different and the same) 

- 1 Imv is it different'.’ (We ha\c to read to get the answers, instead of listening for the 
answers.) 

- How is it the same? (We look for the important words, both in reading and in 
listening.) 

- How does taking notes help you? (We complete the task and we remember the 
information.) 

- lla\e you e\er read something, not taken notes, and tried to find it later? (\arious 
answers, perhaps examples) 

- Besides helping you to remember, what else does taking notes do for you? (saves us 
time by keeping information in simple form, easy to find) 

- Does taking notes as you read help you to understand the information better? (yes) 

- Do you always read like this, taking notes as you read the material? (no) When 
don't you read like this? (when we read stories, newspapers, magazines, etc.) That's 
right, you don't take notes when you read those things. What you are doing in this 
lesson is a special type of reading, called reading for specific information. 

- Do yiHi know what "specific" means? (no) When you read these books about 
weather, will you lliut a lot of ini'ormation in them? (yes) More than you really need 
to know? (yes) You want to lind certain ini'ormation that will help you complete 
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your outlines, isn't that right? (yes) So you're going to look for information of 
speeial types, for example, where your weather system oeeurs and what causes it. 
This is called specific information - it's the information you're intere.sted in. not all 
the information. 

- There's another important word you should know, that means almost the same thing. 
It's the word particular. When you read through the resources you have found, 
you'll be looking for pariicidar information. 



Unfcrcncin^l— 



- When you are completing the outline by filling in the missing parts, how do you 
know what to fill in? (intelligent guesses using the key words) 

- When you make intelligent guesses to complete the missing parts, which strategy are 
you using? (inferencing) Which sheet is this on? (the green sheet) 

- Are your intelligent guesses or inferences usually correct? (yes) 

- How does inferencing help you? (to complete the task or outline) 

fScIcclivc attention j— f Grouping, j— 

Note: A.ssume that the question version of the outline is used in the following instructional 
sequence. 

- What is the key word in question 1 of the outline? ("causes") 

- What arc the key w'ords in question 2? ("occur in - countries, continents, /ones, 
and hemispheres") [Discuss these terms with the students. j 

- In question 3? ("described") 

- In que.stion 4? ("effects ... upon the environment") 

- In question 5? ("other interesting things") 

- In number 1. when you are describing the causes of a particular weather condition, 
what words will help you to de.scribe the order of events? ("first, then, next." etc.) 

- How will these words help you? ( They keep the events in order.) 

- When you are looking for w'herc a particular weather system or condition "occurs" 
in number 2. what will you be looking for? (countries, continents, /.ones, and 
hemispheres) 

- Which learning strategy on the blue sheet are you using when you are selecting one 
or two key words to help you to find or write the information you need? (selective 
attention) 

- How does selective attention, that is. paying special attention to key words, help you? 
(helps us find or locate the necessary information to complete the task) 

- When \ou find the answers, how do you know where to write them? (beside the ke\’ 
words in the outline) 

- Where would you write the answer "the tropics including Asia. Africa. South 
America, and Australia"? (beside number 2) 

- Why? ( That's where it belongs, because it answers where the weather coiulition 
"occurs.") 



- Which strategy on the green slieet arc you using wlien you write the words where 
they belong? (grouping) 



I Rcsow-cin^j— 

I Elahoralum]-- 

- Wlien you use library books or otlicr reference materials, what strateg\’ are you 
using? (resourcing) 

- Do you understand wh\’ we added this strategy to the green sheet'.' 

- How does resourcing help you? 

- What do these books or resources gi\e you'' (extra information) 

- Does this help you to learn new things or elaborate upon what you already know? 
(yes) What is this strategy called? (elaboration) 

- What helps you to understand the new information? (what we already know) 

- In other words, could you say you start at the bottom and your knowledge expands 
like this? 



- 'fhink about what you knew about weather systems and conditions when we started 
this unit, and think about what you know now. Have we built upon your prior 
knowledge, that is, what you already knew about weather'.' (yes) 

111. PRACriCK (First Phase) - Reading and writing 

The students will complete the outline by reading their resources or materials and writing 
down the information as they find it. Although each student has chosen hisdier own 
weather system or condition, they may work together to assist each other in finding the 
necessary information. 




While they are working, be sure to circulate to gi\e students the cues or assistance they 
need to mo\'e ahead. The books consulted will no doubt contain a variety of cues to the 
different information, and since not all of these cues ha\e been listed on the outline, special 
help will be of great value to the students as they grapple with the reading/note taking task. 

ISclcclivc ullenlUmj /i\Olc lakiiu'J /( ooperatum] 

/Scif-nionilorinpl / Rcsoiircin^j lOucstioniiip, for 

/(Iroiipin^l cliirificalionj 

lEUihoraliouj 
/ Infcirncin^l 

1\'. FA'ALHAriON (First Phase) - Listening and speaking 

When the students have written all the necessary inforiiKition to complclc the task, they 
show it to the teacher, who discusses with the students how they arc going to write the first 

2. Vi 

o ^ , 

f. ' Kt 



draft of their weather system researeh. This draft will he written in proper F,nglish 
(complete sentences, etc.), so the students will ha\e to mo\'e from notes to formal reporting. 

Note; If the students have used the outline in statement form, the writing task is fairly 
straightforward, as many of the structural cues have alread\ been provided. The 
students will still benefit from the Deduction/induction strategy instruction below, 
however, as this will reinforce the different structures they encounter here. If the 
students have used the question \ersion of the outline, the deduction/induction 
strategy instruction below will be essential in helping them to write their reports. 

Strategy instruction: 



I Dediiction/imiuclion [— 

- Look at question I. What will >our first sentence he? Which words from the 
question w'ill you use in writing a good sentence to begin this paragraph ol' y our 
report? [Underline the words as the sludents identify them.] 

1 . What are the causes of a 

A. First. 

B. Then. 

C. Next. 



D. Finallv. 



Was there one cause or more than one cause? (more) 

II' there were more than one cause, what could we say for "more than one"? (many 
or se\eral causes) 

What would be the first word of sour sentence? ("There") 

What kind of letter does "there" start with? (capital) Why? (first word of a sentence) 
Using the words "there" and "many" or "se\eral." as well as the words underlined in 
question 1. what would you write? [Using arrows, show how the desired .sentence 
ean he formed. [ 



What are the eauses of a 




, -V -i» vV 

1 here are se\ eral eauses ol a 



Integrating discjiurse markers, eapitali/.ation, punctuatijin, and structures into cjintent- 
atea work: 



- W’hen you are writing the causes, do they occur in a certain order? (yes) 

- How would you show the sequential order? (by using certain words) 

- Which words would you use? ("first, then. next, finally") 
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- What du these words show? (tlie order of the eauses) 

- Where do these words go in your sentences? (at tlie beginning) 

- What kind of letter do vou have to use at the beginning of each word? (capital) 



- What goes after each of these words? (a comma) 

- Is this a lot of information'? Would all this information be enough to complete one 
paragraph? (yes) ■ 

- What do N’OLi have to remember to do when >ou start >our paragraph? (indent) 



- Look at question 2. 

2. Where do occur'? 

- What word goes in the blank? (the weather system we're reporting) Singular or 
plural here? (plural) Ilow do you know? (no 'a" before the blankt also, auxiliary 
\erb "do") 

- Good. Let's put an "s" into the blank, to show that it's plural. Also, let s underline 
the key word here. What is it? ("occur") 

Where do (s) occur? 

y 

(jii occur 



- Is this new information, or the same kind of information you wrote when answering 
question 1? (new information) 

- If this is new information, would it be in the same paragraph or in a new paragraph? 
(new paragraph) 

- What do vou haw to do to show it is a new paragraph'? (indent) 



- What word would you use after "occur" in your answer to question 2'? ("in") 

- What would >ou write'? (" (s) occur in") 

- What would you write after "in"? (the countries, continents, /.ones, or hemispheres) 

- When you are writing the countries, continents, /.ones, or hemispheres, what do you 
have to remember to put on the first letters of the places \ ou name, for example. 
Asia? (capital letter) Why? (the name of a particular continent — a proper noun) 

- What other words will you eapitali/e? (countries, /ones, hemispheres) 

- When you are listing these things, what do you ha\e to put between them? (commas) 

■fhese are some examples of how the teacher and the students can re\ iew all the necessary 
structures to complete the task of writing a research report. 

Other structures which can be integrated into content-area work ol this nature are as 
follows. 



- Pronouns, li.g.. a monsoon -> it; monsoons they 



.\djcctivcs. 



I 'sed. for example, in Jcscrihiit^ the weather condition. 
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- Subordinate clauses. E g.. 

A can be described as 



because it 



- Coordinating Conjunctions. Used when combining sentences. 

1 hese ditferent structures can be discussed with the students by reterring to the outline 
completed earlier by the teacher for modeling purposes, A second type of modeling can 
take place at this point, as the students are shown how to elaborate notes into complete 
sentences and paragraphs, 

ISelf-evalualionI j Deduetion/induclionI /( ‘ooperalioni 

f Transfer/ /Oiieslioninp for 

/ fdahorationf clarification f 

III. PRACTICE (Second Phase) - Writing 

Each student writes the information into proper sentences and paragraphs, 

/Self-monitoring/ /Dediiction/indiiclion/ 

/Transfer I 

IV. EVALIIATION (Second Phase) - Reading and writing 

When the students have completed the first drafts of their research reports. the>’ edit them 
with their partners before presenting them to the teacher. As each student reads his or her 
report to the teacher, the report is edited for the llnal draft. 

f Self-evaluation/ /Deduction/induction/ /( 'ooperationf 

fOucstioninp, for 
clarification/ 



V. FOLLOW-UP - Reading 

I he students draw or find pictures of their particular weather condition, fhey use these to 
illustrate their reports, which are written below the pictures. 

Once the research reports are completed, the students practise reading them aloud in 
preparation for the class presentations to follow in the next lesson. 

Alter the presentations (i,e., after Lesson l.i), the research reports of the \arious weather 
conditions are displayed on the bulletin board. This provides the students with visual 
reinforcement of their projects and their presentations. 
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Lesson 13: 



Weather Systems Presentations - Science, 
(Geography, Language Arts 
(Presentations Technique) 



Ohjccth’cs: 

Content Objectives: 

- To Icani how to present a projeet report to tlie class 

- To learn about a variety ol' weather systems in detail 

- To learn the use ol' an outline to sumniari/.e information 



l.anguage Objectives: 






Skills: 


- Listening - 


to oral presentations; 


lor inlbrnialion; lo lake notes 


- Speaking - 


giving a rehearsed 


presenlalion; in group diseussions: 


- Reading 


answering questions 

a research projeet report orally; summaries (to give answers) 


- Writing 


taking notes 





Idn^iiistie Knowled{»e: 

Vocabulary Development: 

All the new voeabulary associated with the presentations; e.g.. location, occur 
in. countries, continents, /ones, hemispheres, description, described, elleets. 
environment, interestinji. etc.; summary, summari/.e. eateuory. eatepori/e. 
respeetivelv. prior, previous, elaborate, elaboration, expand upon, recall, 
severe, precaution 

.Structures: 

- Adding suffix -izc to derive verbs from nouns 

- Adding suffix ion to derive nouns from verbs (see I.esson .1 also) 

- .Adding sul'fix -ivc to derive adjectives I'rom verbs (eg., loopcralc - 
cooperative) 

- Present tense to express seientifie or habitual truths 

- All other structures listed in I.esson 12 (research lesson) 

Discourse Features: 

file rhetorical organi/ation ol' a research report 

- Setiuenee markers first, next. then, finally 



Functions: 

•• Reporting and describing 
- Sunimari/ing in point I'orm. using a chart 



Learning Strategies: 



Meiacogniiive Strategies: 

- Ad\anee organi/i.tion, Seleetive attention. Organizational planning. Self- 
monitoring. Self-evaluation 

Cognitive Strategies: 

- Note taking - taking notes during oral pre.sentations 

- Summarizing - making summaries in point form, using a ehart 

- Grouping - information under appropriate headings 

- Idaboration - expanding prior knowledge of weather systems 

- Infereneing - guessing to eomplete the missing parts of summaries 

- Auditory repre.sentation - playing hack the orally-presented information 
mentally as they are note taking (not on the green sheet) 

- fransfer - of information about their own project to the summaries of other 
students' projects (not on the green .sheet) 

Social- A ffeeti\e Strategies: 

- Cooperation. Questioning for clarification. Self-talk 



# 

Materials: 



- A summary sheet (one for each presentation) containing the same categories with 
the same key words in the same order as on the outline the students used to compile 
information for their research report in Lesson 12. Sec the next page for this 
presentation summary sheet. 
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Presentation Summary Sheet 



Causes: 






4 . 



Location: 



Dcscriplioii: 



1 in eels: 



Other: 
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Procedures: 



Note: This lesson utilizes the Presentations Technique described in C'hapter 3. Sinec onh’ 

two or three presentations can be given in any class period, this "lesson" will extend 
over a number of conseeutive periods. 

I. PREPARATION 

The students are aware of the order of the presentations, and have practised reading their 
research project reports during a previous lesson and at home. 

■f hey are each given a eopy of the presentation summar\' sheet on the previous page, and 
its format is explained to them. They are told that the summary contains the same 
categories (including key words) in the same order as the questions on their research project 
outline (see Lesson 12). 

[Selective attention] [Note taking] 

(Orf'anizational planning,] [Sunimarizing] 

[Advance organization] [Grouping] 

Strategy Instruction: 

[Xote taking]— 

Begin by instructing the students to take out their green learning strategies sheets. Then 
ask; 



- Why were you given this summary outline? (to till in) 

- When? (during the presentations) 

- What strategy will you be using as you fill in this summary outline? (note taking) 

[Summarizing]— 

- As you are note taking, what will you be filling in? (information) 

- What kind of information? (important ideas about the weather system being 
presented) 

- When you have taken notes of just the important ideas, what other strategy have you 
used? (summarizing) 

- How many weather conditions arc we presenting today? (2) 

- How many weather conditions do we have to present altogether? (the number of 
students, or pairs if working in pairs, in the class, e.g.. 10) 

- How many summaries will you have? (10) 

- Yes. Then you will know about all the weather systems or conditions, and not just 
the one you researched. 



[Grouping]— 
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- When \()u arc writing \our summaries, wlicrc would you write "Asia"? (beside 
"Location") \Vh>? (It belongs there.) 

- How do >ou know'.’ (That's where the weather system takes place or is located.) 

- What strategN’ are you using when \ou write the words where they bel ig? 

(grouping) 

- That's right you put the information into groups called "causes." "location." and 

.so on. There is an important word in Linglish which means the same as "group." 

when used in this sense. The word is calci’ory. When >ou put inl'ormation into 
groups, we sa>' you are placing it in different caicyorics. 

- Look at > our summar> sheet again. What are some of the important information 
categories you will list the information under? (causes, location, description, effects, 
other) 

- Now look at >iHir blue learning strategies sheet. 

/Si’k’clivL’ alli’nlion /— 

- When >ou are listening for specific information during the presentations, what ke\’ 
words will you he listening for in these different categories? 



Causes? (causes, first, then. next, finally) 

When >ou hear "first." where will you write the information'.’ (beside number 
I. under "causes") 



information? (beside numbers 2. ."i. and 4) 

You mean the information after "then" goes after number 2. the information 



number .2. and "finally" goes with number 4'.’ There is a way to do this in 
luiglish. using one simple word. That word is re spec lively. When _\ou say 
where \ou will write the information after "then," "next." and "finally." you 
should say "beside numbers 2. .T and 4 respectively." The word 
"respectively" indicates that "then" will go with number 2. and so on. 
Remember this word it can he very useful sometimes. 

Location? (occur in) 

What will you he listening for after the key words "occur in"? (countries, 
continents, /.ones, and hemispheres) 

Description? (can be described as follows) 

What is the root word of "description"'.’ (describe) 

What does "describe" mean'.’ (tell what it looks like) 

- Kl'l'eets? (el'fects upon the enviremment. such tis) 






after "next" goes after number ."i. and the information after "finall>" goes after 
number 4'.’ (yes) 



When 1 asked \ou where you will write the information after "then." "next." 
and "finally." you said "beside numbers 2. 3. and 4." I'he trouble with your 
answer is that it doesn't tell an>’thing about the way these things go together. 
How can you indicate that "then" goes with number 2. "next" goes with 
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Other? (other interesting things are) 



- When we listen for. or pa\' attention to. ke>' uxirds. what strateg\ are we using? 
(seleetive attention) 

/ ( )ri^aiiizalional planiiin }^ /-- 

- Let s res'iew the task. What are you going to do'.> (listen to the presentations and 
take notes to 1111 in the summaries) 

- How should the presenter read? (slowly) 

- What will you be listening Ibr? (key weirds) 

- Do you think you will get all the inrormation Irom the llrst reading or will the 
pre.senter ha\e to read his or her report more than onee? (more than onee) 

- When \du ha\e most ol the inlormation. you will he div ided into groups to compare 
and cheek \our answers. The presenter will correct the answers with vou. 

- W'hat strategv' are we using here, as we think about the task and what we will do to 
complete it? (planning what we will do) 

- When do vou usuallv plan what vou will do? (belbre we start the task) 

- How docs this help you? (to learn how to do the task successlull> ) 

II. PRESKNTATION 

A designated student stands at the Iront of the room, shows a picture of his or her weather 
system or condition, and reads his or her project report slowly to the class. As the presenter 
reads, the students listen and take notes to complete their summaries. 

ISc/ccfivc cillcnli()nj j\olc Icikin^l f( ()(>j)ci'cili()n j 

IScIf-nioniloriniij ISiimmarizini’1 

Idroiipiiif'l 

I ICIahoralionl 

/A uc/ilory ivpi'cscnialion / 

ITrcinsfci'l 

.Strategy Instruction: 

.After the lirst reading, ask the students; 

- Did \ou complete the summary? (no) 

- Do you need another reading? (>es) 

- Let's have read his/her research project report one more time 

so you can complete the summary and cheek your answers. 

fhe presenter reads the report at a regular rate ol speed. He or she ma_v reread the report 
a third time il' neee.ssary. 

I his procedure provides the presenter with a purpose for reading clearly and carefully to 
the ela.ss instead of rushing through the presentation. 1 his also promotes a positive 
atmosphere for the presenter and the class. 
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Using iho strategy of selocti\'o attention during this proeedure gives the students a purpose 
Ibr listening to the presenter instead of "tuning out" until it is their designated time to 
present. 

Another ad\antage to this teehnique is that all of the students will luu’e all of the 
information about all of the weather ssstems or eonditions (not Just their own). 

Ill, IV. PRACTICE AND EVALUATION 

After eaeh presentation, put the students into pairs or groups. Set a definite time limit (e.g.. 

5 minutes) for them to work together in eomparing and eorreeting their answers. 

When the task has been eompleted. the presenter plays "teacher" and corrects the 
information with the students, using the summary outline that the teacher has written on the 
chalkboard. The presenter fills in the title (e.g.. Monsoons), lie or she then asks the class 
questions to elicit the correct responses for eaeh of the categories in the summary. H.g.; 

- What are the causes of a monsoon'.’ (students answer w ith details from part 1 of their 
summaries) 

fhe students raise their hands and provide the presenter with the information, 'fhe presenter 
writes it on the hoard correctly, checking the spelling and information against his or her 
own research project report (which is correct). Ihe other students check the presenter s 
summary information against their own summaries and correct them. 

Point form and punctuation are taught and integrated into the content material at this point. 

V. FOLLOW UP - Strategy Instruction 

- Let's look at the blue learning strateg\ sheet. 

/Oriianizalioiial 

- What strategies did you use to learn more? (planning) 

- When did \du plan? (before the presentation, when wc were preparing to note take 
by going iwer the sunimar\ ) 

ISek'clivc allciilionl— 

- What other strategy did \ou use'.’ (selective attention) 

- When did \'ou use seleeti\e attention? (before and durinu the presenlations. when we 
were discussing which words to listen for in the presentations) 

ISt’lf-moniloriiifil-- 

- What other strateg\. besides the planning strategies'.’ (monitoring) 

- When? (during the presentation, when we were listening and note taking) What did 
\(Ht do then? (monitor how we were doing) 



- Ilov\ well did you succeed? Did \ou get all of the information from the first 
reading? (no) From the second reading? 



/Sclf'-evaliuilion /— 



- You used one other strateg\' from the blue sheet. W'hat is it? (evaluation) 

- When? (after we finished listening, and while ue were correcting) 

- Did I evaluate >ou or did you evaluate \ourselves? (We evaluated ourseKes.) 

- I low did you do? 

- Was most of your information correct? 

- How did these metacognitive learning strategies on the blue sheet help \ ou to learn 
more? (They helped us learn about all weather systems besides our own.) 

- Good. Now let's look at the green learning strategies sheet. 

/\olc lakiu^i^j-- 

- What learning strategy on the green sheet did you use to help \ou understand and 
remember? (take notes) 

- When did you take notes? (during the presentation) 

- How did that help you? (It helped us remember the information.) 

- What did you write down? (important ideas) 

[Swunuirizin^j-- 

- What other learning strategies from the green sheet did you use as you were note 
taking? (summarizing) 

- When did you summarize? (as we li.stened for important ideas or ke\- words to fill 
in the outline) 

- What is the root word of "summarize"? ("summar\ ") 

- What is the outline called? (a summary) 

- What was the summary similar to? (the questions u.sed to do the research project) 

- Do you think I did that on purpose? (\es) 

- Which is easier to understand, a paragraph about the weather system or the 
summary? (summar\') 

- Why? (point form, important ideas) 

- Which would you rather study for a test? (a summary) 

- Do you think >ou could make your own summaries for other subjects, to help nou 
study lor tests? (yes) How? (write only the important ideas in point form, with 
headings) 



/( rroiipini^l-- 

- What other stratcg\ did you use when >ou were note taking'.’ (grouping) 

- H(n\ did \ou group? (When we heard a word, we had to know where to write it in 
the summars under which heading or category.) 
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- Do you think doing your own research project helped \'ou to group the words during 
the presentation? (yes) 

- There is another word for "groups" — do you remember what it is? ("categories") 

- What is the \’orb that comes from the noun "summary"? (summarize) What do you 
do to "summary" to get "summarize"? (take off the "y" and add "ize") 

- Is the word "category" a noun or verb? (a noun) How do you know? (Categories are 
tilings; also, you can say "a category" or make it plural — "categories") 

- Good. Now. can you guess the verb that comes from "category"? l.'se the same rule 
as we discovered for "summary." ("categorize") Yes. How did you get this? (drop 
the "y" and add "ize") 

- That's right. Now, how does categorizing words together help you? (makes them 
easier to understand and remember) 

- Could you do this with other subjects? (yes) 



f Hlahoralionf— 



- You used another learning strategy on the green sheet. Do you know what it is? 
(elaboration — if they cannot identify it. tell them) 

- What kind of word is "elaboration"? (noun) 

- What is the root word of "elaboration"? ("elaborate") What kind of word is 



"elaborate"? (\erb) 

- How do you form the noun from the verb, that is. form "elaboration" from 
"elaborate"'.’ (drop the "e" and add "ion") Do you remember this rule from our 
lesson on the water cycle? Can \ cui name some other pairs like this? (precipitate - 
precipitation, ewaporate - exaporation) 



- What does "elaborate" mean'.’ (to expand or to give more information) 

- What are \ou expanding'.’ (our prior knowledge) 

- What is the root word of "knowledge"? (know) 

- What does "prior" mean'.’ (before or previous) 

- What does "elaborate prior knowledge" on the green sheet mean'.’ (expand upon what 
_\ou already know ) 

- How did you do this? 

- What did you know yesterday? 

- What did you learn toda\'.’ 

- If \c>u had not researched a weather condition xourseli'. wmild you understand the 
presentation toda\ or would it ha\e been ditticulf.’ (ditticult) 

Other cognitixe strategies not on the green sheet (discussicui is oplii>nal. depending upon 
xiHir students and their knowledge of the learning strategies); 



/.I inlilory rcprcsciilalioiil-- 



- .'\s x'ou xxere note taking, xxhat did xou do'.’ (listened tor specific xxords) 

- Did xiHi knoxv xxheii you heard an ansxxer xou xxere xxaiting for? (>es) 

- What did xou do when xou heard the ansxxer or ke_x xxnrds? (xxrole them down) 

- .\s xou xvrote doxxn the xxords. xxhat xxere xou thinking about'.’ (the kex xxords) 



- Did saying the words in your head help you to write them down? (yes) How? (It 
helped us to remember the words or parts of the words long enough to write them 
down on paper.) 

- .Another word for keeping words in your head is "reeall." Whieh eame first, the 
recalling or the writing? (first we recalled the words; then we wrote them.) 

- Could you take notes without recalling the words? (no) 

- Next time you want to remember something important that you heard, what should 
you do? (repeat it in our heads, then write it down) 



ITransfcr j- 



- As you took notes today, did you make use ofpre\'ious knowledge? Were you helped 
by things you already knew? (yes) 

- Can you name some o( these'.’ (pre\ious \’oeabulary; note taking skills; summarizing 
information in abbreviated form) 

- How did all these cognitive learning strategies on the green sheet help \ou? 

- Do you understand the research project reports that were presented today? (yes) 

- It I asked you a question about a weather sy;stem or condition that .someone here has 
studied, could you all answer it? (yes) 

- Why? (because we have the information in a summary) 

- Turn your papers over. ]Ask some question about the presentation which they have 
Just heard.] 

- How did you remember this so easily? 

Turn next to the pink learning strategies sheet, and conduct the .same sort of di.seussion to 
make the soeial-affcetive strategies clear to the students. 

- What learning strategies Irom the pink sheet helped you and others to learn? 

I Cooperation j— 

~ What kind of word is "cooperation"? (noun) W'hat is the verb? ("cooperate") How 

is the noun formed from the verb? (drop the "e" and add "ion") Which similar pair 

did wx' study earlier? (elaborate - elaboration) 

- Did the presenter cooperate with you today? (yes) How? (He-'she read slowly, so we 
could take notes.) Yes. he/she was very cooperative. 

- What kind of word is "cooperative"? (adjective) Yes. we say "a cooperative person" 

or "a person who is eooperati\e." How do we form the adjective from the verb 

"cooperate" (drop the "e" and add "ive") 

- Did you use ihe strategy of cooperation any other time? (when we were comparing 
and correcting our outlines alter the pre.sentation) 

- When else? (when correcting the outline with the presenter) 

- lh)w? (We gave the presenter the information to fill in the summary.) 
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- I.ook ai the pink shed again. W’hai (Uher learning strategies did \ou use? (asking 
questions) 

- W’hen? (when we were eomparing and correeting with our partner or our group) 

- W'lien else? (during the ecuTeetion with the presenter) 

- Were most of \cHir answers eorreet? (\es) 



ISclf-uilkl- 



- W'hen \cni were the presenter, and you wreUe the inibrmation on the hoard, what did 
\(Hi do as \ou were writing'.’ (said the words and spelling t(^ m>self) 

- Did that help (\es) 

- Mow? (made it easier to write it down) 

- W'hy? (because 1 was thinking out loud about what 1 was writing) 

- In other words, it helped \oi\ to focus upon what you were writing? (>es) 

- Were \ou ner\ous? 

- Did self-talk or telling >ourself what to write make you less nervous? (yes - because 
I had to think about what I was doing) 

- Cireat! Do you think these learning strategies help >ou to learn, understand, and 
remember.^ (yes) 

- Please read unir summaries to me before >‘ou lea\e. 

Extended (icography Activity: 

Once all the presentations ha\e been completed, work with the students in listing all the 
weather sxslems and grouping them according to their season of occurrence, winter or 
summer, d’hen rank the weather systems in each category according to their relatix’o 
severitx", iVom least se\ ere to most se\ ere. Discuss precautions people should lake l(^ protect 
ihemseKes against the most se\erc weather conditions. (The authors would like to thank 
Linda McDowell Ibr suggesting this acli\it> to us.) 
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Lesson 14: 



Subtraction of Integers - Math, Geography 



Qbiectivcs; 

Note: The topic ot weather in general oilers the potential for integrating a number of 

different types of niathematieal problems leading to the praetice of a variety of math 
skills. Percentage problems, algebraie problems involving eonversion from Celsius 
to Fahrenheit scales, and calculation of wind chill factors according to a formula arc 
just a few examples. In this lesson we have chosen to focus on the rules for adding 
and subtracting positive and negative integers, a topic that emerges naturally from a 
consideration ot the thermometer as a kind of number line. I bis lesson would be 
most appropriate lor a class of grade 8 or senior 1 (grade 9) students, or even for a 
class ot senior 2 (grade 10) students who needed help in mastering fundamental 
mathematical operations. 

Also worth noting here is the laet that our main emphasis is on the development of 
the students academic language and profieieney in using learning strategies. This is 
not to say that the mathematical skills practised here are not important. But inasmuch 
as this is an ESL class where the goal is content-based language instruction (see 
page 1). we are primarily eoncerned that the students learn the language needed to 
express mathematical concepts, understand mathematical problems, etc. 

Content Objectives: 

To learn (or review) the rules for adding and subtracting positive and negative 
integers 

- I'o complete a set of math word problems invoK ing subtraction of integers 
To find information in a comprehensive weather report 

- To learn the locations of the major cities c)f Canada 



Language Objectives: 




Skills: 


- Listening - 


to instructions about the rules for adding and subtracting 
integers 


- Speaking - 


in pair discussions; when giving answers to questions 


- Reading 


interpreting a comprehensive weather report: reading math 
word problems 


- Writing 


answers to word problems in complete sentences 



Linguistic Knowledge: 

Vocabulary Development: 

positive, negative, positive sign, negatixe sign, minus, number line, 
hori/onlal. vertical, subtract. dilTerence. add. sum. opposite, temporarily, 
whole number, integer, maximum, minimum, high. low. decrease, increase, 
prediction, predicted, actiud. overnight, considering, map. atlas, province, 
territory 
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Sti uctures: 

- Use of suffix -ly to derive adverbs from adjeelives. e.g.. 
horizontal/horizoritally. verlical/veriically 

- Comparative forms of adjeetives with ihan. e.g.. hi^'hcr/lowvr than, 
warmer/colder (hem 

- A variety of sentenee forms eontaining eomparisons. expressions of 
differenec. ete. 

- Superlative I'orms of adjeetives. e.g., lowest. Iii.ylics( 

- future tense witli he: will he 

- Past tense 

- Preposition between with the word "differenec" - the difference between 

Discourse Features: 

- Use ol while to express simultaneit>'. e.g.. "the temperature in this room 
is 22°C. while the temperature outside is -13°C." 

- Use of considering, to introduce a qualifying phrase, e.g.. "considering 
maximum temperatures only" 



Functions: 



- Comparing and contrasting 
Learning Strategies: 

Metaeognitive Strategies; 

- Advance organization. Selective attention. Self-monitoring. Self-evaluation 
C'ognitive Strategies: 

- Imagery - using a thermometer as a number line; using a map 

- fransfer - of math skills to completion of a geography activity; of skills in 

reading a thermometer to calculating with integers 

- Deduetion/induetion - when writing their answers in complete sentences 

- Hlaboration - of numerical answers into full .sentence answers 

- Resourcing - using new'spaper reports and atlases as sources of information 

S oc i a 1 - A ffee t i ve Strategies: 

- Cooperation. Questioning for clarification 



Material s: 



- A thermometer 

- fwo different copies of the " Today's Weather" section from the Winnipeg Free 
dress. The samples in this lesson were taken from the issues of Pee. 21 and 22. 
1 W2v 

- A sheet of math word problems (see Practice phase) 



Procedures: 



1. PRKPARATION 

Sliow the students a thernionieter (in degrees C elsius) and diseuss how the number scale 
is constructed, l-.mphasi/e that the positive temperatures appear aho\e the zero point (O'^O 
and the negative temperatures appear below. Point out that people often use the word 
"minus" to mean "negative." Write down some sample temperatures to illustrate the 
notational difference hetween positive and negative numbers, e.g.. "the temperature of this 
room is 22°(.', while the temperature outside is -13°C'." 

Draw a large thermometer scale on the chalkboard, marking in each 5 degree increment but 
showing each individual degree from -25°C' to 25°C. as shown. 



i 






\ 













fell the students that this is a good example of a number line, a line in which the numbers 
are arranged from negative to positive, with zero separating them (although in mathematics 
a number line is usually drawn horizontally rather than vertically). Point out that the 
numbers above zero have a positive sign (+), which we don't write, fhe numbers below 
zero have a negative sign (-), which we always write. Ask: 



- Is 2,^ the higliest temperature or number on this line'.' (lU') ('an 1 go higher? (>es) 
H(wv high? (as high as you want to go) 

- What is the lowest temperature or number marki-d on the line? (-2.'^) Can 1 go 
lower? (yes) How low? (as low as \'ou want to go) 



O 




2 ,‘^() 



- Good. Bui because the board isn't big enough to contain more. 1*11 just leave this 

the way it is. We're going to use this line to learn how to subtract positive and 

negalixe numbers. 

- Before we get to that, howexer. I'd like you all to draxx a copy ol' this thermometer 

or number line in your notebooks. Use a ruler, and try to make a neat Job of it. 

C'ireulale and help the students eonslruet their number lines in the form of a thermometer. 
In later lessons this can be transformed into a horizontal number line, but for the moment 
it xvill be easier I'or them to xisualize this as a temperature scale. I'his xvill also be 
appropriate to this le.sson. xvhieh focuses on the subtraction of temperatures. . 

fAilvancc organizanonl llmugoyl 

/Transfer I 

11. PRESENT.ATION 

Ihe main aetix ity in this stage is a presentation (or reviexv, depending on the profieieney 
of the students) of the rules for adding and subtracting integers (i.e.. positixe and negative 
xxhole numbers). Conduct a discussion similar to the folloxving. 

- Take a look at this number line (referring to the "thermometer" on the board). 
Which is the higher number. 15 |mark it] or 5 (mark it|? (15) Is 15 a higher number 
than 20? (no) When you are comparing txx'o numbers on the number line, xxiiere is 
the higher one? (aboxe the loxver one) So the higher number is alxvays higher on the 
number line? (yes) 

- So 15 is higher than 5, because it's aboxe it. lloxx much higher is it? (10) 

- lloxv did you find that? C'ould you count on the line from 5 to 15? Would that tell 

us? (yes) Let's try it — 1. 2. ."i. (counting), ... 10. Yes. 15 is 10 higher than 5. 

- But there's a much easier xxax to find out how much higher it is. lloxx? (^just 

subtract; 15 - 5 ~ 10) 

- Good. Noxv. another xxay ol' saying one number is higher is to say there is a 

difference betxxeen them. What is the difierenee bclxveen 15 and 5? (10) .'\nd hoxx 

do you find the difference? (subtract) 

- Let's do another example. What is the dil'ferenee betxxeen 22 |mark it| and 6 |niark 

it]? Let's count from 6 to 22 -- you do that on your number lines. |Gix’c the 
students a I'exx moments to do this.] What is the dilference. by counting? (16) Can 
xxe find this more quickly? lloxv? (subtract: 22 - 6 16) 

- Noxv let's look at a harder one. What is the difference betxxeen 10 and -5? (mark 
them| first count, starting at -5. |Give them a moment to do this.j What is the 
difference? (15) 

- What if xve subtract to find the ansxver? What can xxe xvrile doxxn. as our subtraction 
problem? (10 - (-5)) 

- Yes. xve are going to have to suhlrael a negutix e number from a positixe one. 1 loxx 
do xve do that'.’ 



At this point you can either elicit from the students or (if necessary) toll them the rule that 
the subtraction of a negative number can he reinterpreted as (changed to) the addition of 
a positive number. Thus: 

10 - (-5) = 10 + (+5) = 15 

Give a few more sample questions, making sure the students can answer them before 
moving on. Omit the positive marker on the second number in these examples, as it is not 
necessary (unmarked numbers are automatically positi\e). H.g.: 

9 - (-4) -9 + 4=13 
1 - (-17) =1 + 17=18 
23 - (-23) = 23 + 23 = 46 

It would be a good idea to reinforce their intuitive understanding of this rule by referring 
to the thermometer "number line" in each case and showing that the answers obtained 
through the application of the rule are correct. 

- Now let's look at a different kind of question. What is the differenee between -5 and 
-20? Instead of counting, let's first subtract: -5 - (-20) = ? What should we do, if 
we use our rule? (change -20 to 20 and add) 

- Yes. We get: -5 - (-20) = -5 + 20 = ? Here we have to add a negative and a 
positive number. How do we do that? 

At this point it will be necessary to conduct a discussion (or review ) of the rules for adding 
positive and negative integers. Students who are unfamiliar with these rules will find them 
confusing, since the addition of oppositely-signed numbers actually requires the mental 
operation of subtraction. The explanation could proceed roughly as follows, though this 
account may be rather brief in comparison to what might actually be required, depending 
on the mathematical experience of your students. Additional examples can easily be added, 
however. 

- You already know how to add positive numbers. What is the sum of 7 and 15? We 

write this 7 + 15 = ? (22) Yes. Remember that finding the sum always means you 

have to add. What is the opposite of "sum"? ("difference") 

- Now we want to look at how to add positive and negative numbers. First look at the 

case where we add tw'o negatives, e.g., -6 + (-4) = ? What do you think the answer 

is? (-10) Why? (various answers) 

- .Suppose the temperature started at 25°C. 1 hen it dropped 6° and then dropped 

another 4°. What would the new' temperature be? (15°) Why did I say "dropped" 
here? (because adding -6 would make it drop, and adding -4 would make it drop 
some more — the temperature would go down 10°) 

- When you say "the temperature would go down 10°," this would be like adding -10 
to it? (yes) So adding -6 + (-4) is the same as adding -10? (yes) Then we know 
that -6 -I (-4) -- -10? (yes) 

- Let's do another. What is the sum of -11 and (-4)? 1 hat is, what is -11 i (-4)? 

(-15) 

- fhe rule is simple, then. If both numbers are negative, what do you do when you 
add? (just add the numbers and make the answer negative) 
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- Ciood. Lot's review. 




(a) 

(b) 



Positive + Positive, just add -- e.g.. 3 + 8=11 
Negative + Negative, just add — e.g.. -7 + (-5) = -12 



- But there's one more case to be examined. What is it? (The numbers have opposite 
signs — one is positive and the other is negative.) Yes. Consider the following 
example: 10 + (-5). What do we do here? .lust add? (no) Why not? (The numbers 
have different signs — you can add only if they have the same sign.) 

- Suppose you found 10 dollars ( + 10) and then lost 5 dollars (-5). How much money 
would you have left? (5 dollars) So ' 0 + (-5) = 5? (yes) 

- Let's look at another example. Suppose the temperature rose 20° and then dropped 
4°. How much higher would it be than before? (16°) 

- If we consider a rise in temperature to be positive, then what would a drop in 
temperature be? (negative) Good. So in this example, the 20° would be positive and 
the 4° would be negative, right? (yes) 

- So the result of adding the two temperature changes. 20° + (-4°). would be 16°? 
(yes) So it seems that 20 + (-4) = 16. (yes) 

- Look at our two examples so far; 10 + (-5) = 5, and 20 + (-4) = 16. What is the 
rule for adding two numbers that have opposite signs? (subtract the numbers) So it 
.seems, since 10-5 = 5 and 20 - 4 = 16. Why don't you try another example using 
this rule: 17 + (-7) = what? (10) So if the temperature rose 17° and ther: dropped 
7°. it would be a total of 10° higher than before? (yes) Does the rule to subtract 
work here? (yes. 17 - 7 = 10) 

- How about this one; 6 + (-1 1)? Suppose the temperature rose 6° and then dropped 
11°. Would it be higher or lower than at the start? (lower) By how much? (5°) So 
since it ends up lower, the total has to be written as a negative. -5°? (yes) fhen we 
can write 6 + (-11) = -5? (yes) Does the subtraction rule work here? (yes. 11 - 6 



5). 

- But why is the answer negative here? It wasn't negative in our other examples, 
(because -1 1 is bigger than 6) Well, it isn't really a larger number: 6 is actually a 
bigger number than -11. because it's higher on the number line. What you mean is 
that 11 is a bigger number than 6, so the total will have to be a "drop." in 
temperature, or negative, (yes) 

- So the rule for adding numbers of different signs is this; Ignore the signs 
temporarily, and subtract the t>vo numbers. The answer will then have the sign 
of the number which is numerically larger. [Note: You will have to explain the 
w'ord icmporarily.] 

- Let's do a few more examples, using this rule. 



13 f (-7) = ? 

2 + (-10) = ? 
(-4) ) 21 - 
(-18) f 10 - ? 



Now that we ha\e seen how to add positive and negative numbers, let's go back to 
the problem we were looking at before; What is the dilTerenee between -5 and -20? 
How do we llnd the difference? (subtract) II' we subtract the two numbers, we have; 
-5 - (-20) = ? How do we subtract? (change the sign of the second number and add) 








- Then we get -5 (^20) or -5 * 20 = ? You know how to add two numbers with 

different signs now — what is the answer? (15) Why? (Subtract tiie numbers and 
take the sign of the larger.) Good. Let’s count between -5 and -20 on the number 
line, to see if the difference is 15; 1.2. 3. ... 15. yes. that’s right. 

- One more e.xample. W’hat’s the difference between -14 and -6? If we subtract, we 

get (-14) - (-6) = (-14) ~ 6 - ? (-8) Yes. the difference is -8. I low far apart arc the 
two numbers? (8) What does the negative answer mean'.’ (W’e subtracted the higher 
number from the lower one.) 

- What if we subtracted the other \\a>'.’ We get -6 •• (-14) - -(i -• 14 8. 

- So far I have talked about adding and subtracting "positive and negative numbers." 
rhere are lots of different kinds of numbers, however, and we have been working 
with only one kind. Is 1 2 a number? (ves) How about 3 4? (yes) How about 
6.375? (ves) 

- But we haven’t been working with numbers like this. We have been working with 
whole numbers. Do vou know what whole numbers are? (not fractions — numbers 
like 1. 2. 3. ...) 

- Yes. whole numbers are not fractions; they are "whole." What about zero — is it a 

whole number? (yes) What about negative numbers like -1. -2. -3. etc.? .Are they 

whole numbers too'.’ (yes) 

- Well, you’re half right; in a wav thev are. of course. But we’re going to agree that 
the whole numbers are all positive, e.xcept for zero. That is. the vvhrile numbers are 
0. 1. 2. 3. ... Is 7.376.281 a whole number? (ves) 

- But if we agree that whole numbers are positive (or zero), we have a problem, 
because we have been working with the negative numbers too. W’e need a name for 
all the positive and negative numbers that are not fractions. Does anyone know what 
it is'.’ ("integers") W’e call the set of numbers 1 .... -3. -2. -1. 0, 1. 2. 3. ... 1 the set 
of integers. W’hat is the highest integer'.’ (There isn’t one.) What is the lovve.st 
integer'.’ ('I'here isn’t one.) 

- Good. In our calculations during this period, we have been working with integers, 
haven't we? (yes) What have we been doing with them'.’ (adding and subtracting 
them) 

fhis compleles the formal e.xplanation of the rules for adding and subtracting integers. It 
is intended as an introduction, an opportunity to capitalize on the similarity of the 
thermometer to a number line in order to familiarize students with these operations and 
some of the terminologv associated with them. Lor some students, it will be a useful 
review; for others, it will be a good introduction to concepts thev will later encounter in 
mathematics clas.ses. 

Now distribute copies of the " Today’s Weather" section excerpted from a current copv of 
the IViivupfi: /Tve /’/r.s.s. On the next page is a copy of this .section for Dec. 21. H)93. 
intended as an example onlv. The students will by now be familiar with most of the 
weather concepts and terminolc>gy on this graphic, but it would be a good idea to go over 
it quicklv and discuss the main sections' the map of C’anada. the W’innipeg .Area I’orecast. 
Manitoba Conditions ^’estcrdav. and the I xtended Lorccast. 
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Tell the students that they are going to do an exercise in calculating with integers (positive 
and negative numbers), but they will need to know the locations of the major cities of 
Canada. Distribute to each pair of students a blank copy of a map of Canada, an atlas, and 
a list of the cities noted on the weather map. Instruct them to mark on their blank map. 
using the atlas as a guide, the approximate location of every city on the list as well as the 
names of all ten provinces and the territories. 

[Imagery! I (■ nope rut ion ] 

[Resourcing! 

When they are finished, the pairs can combine into groups of four to check their maps 
against each other and make sure they have everything correct. They can also ask for help 
if they require it. [Note: We have treated this geography assignment rather casually here, 
assuming it will be a relatively straightforward task for these students. If they are 
unfamiliar with the geography of Canada, however, you may wish to develop this into an 
entire lesson that complements this mathematics lesson.] 

[SelJ-evalualion! /( ooperation! 

[Questioning for 
clarification] 

Now refer back to the "Today’s Weather" handout, and ask a few questions about 
temperature differences. Be sure to include examples of the different ways in which this 
concept can be expressed in English. 

- Where is Saskatoon? (Saskatchewan) 

- According to the map, what will be today's high or maximum temperature in 
Saskatoon? (-10) 

- What will be the maximum temperature in Winnipeg? (-12) 

- These are predictions, aren't they? (yes) So we call them "predicted temperatures." 

- What will be the difference between the predicted maximum temperatures in 
Saskatoon and Winnipeg? (-10 - (-12) = -10 + 12 = 2) 

- You say 2; 2 what? (2°C) 

- Where is Edmonton? (Alberta) Where is Thunder Bay? (Ontario) 

- What will be the difference between the low (minimum) predicted temperatures in 
Edmonton and Thunder Bay? (-8 - (-1 7) = -8 + 1 7 = 9°C) 

- Where is Montreal? (Quebec) Where is Regina? (Saskatchewan) 

- Considering maximum temperatures only, which will be warmer. Montreal or 
Regina? (Montreal) How much warmer? (1 - (-8) = 9°C) 

- When 1 asked. "How much warmer." what did you have to do? (subtract) So you 
were finding the difference? (yes) (iood. Those are just two different ways of 
.saying the same thing. 

- Now look at Churchill. Manitoba on the map. What will be the high temperature 
there? (-28°C) What will be the low overnight? (-33°C) What does "overnight" 
mean? (during the night) 

- How much will the predicted temperature decrease during the night? What does 
"decrease" mean? (go down, get lower) What is the opposite of "decrease"? 
("increase") How will you find how much the temperature will decrease? (subtract) 
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- What do you get? (-28 - (-33) = -28 + 33 = 5°C) 

- Yes. the predicted temperature will deerease 5°C o\ernight. When \ou arc asked 
about a decrease in something, what do you have to do? (subtract) 

- Look at the "Manitoba Conditions Yesterday" section. This section is not a 
prediction. It gives information about actual or real temperatures yesterday and last 
night. What was the high or maximum temperature \esterday in I'hompson. 
Manitoba? (-19°C') What was the minimum or low in Thompson? (-28°C) Mow 
much did the temperature decrease overnight in Thompson? (-19 - (-28) = -19 + 28 
... 

After a few more examples like this, proceed to the Praetice phase. The students should 
now be prepared to answer questions like these in written form. 

in. PRACTICE 

Distribute a copy of another " Toda\ 's Weather" section. The report for Dec. 22. 1993. is 
given below as an example. .Mso distribute a math word problem worksheet similar to the 
one that follows. .Mlow the students to work in pairs to complete this worksheet. Circulate 
to assist them when requested. .\d\ise them to look out tor key words like "difference." 
"warmer/colder." and "decrease." 



I Selective at tent ion I 
ISelf-inonitorin^ / 



I Imagery! 

/ Dednet ion/ induct ion / 
/Transfer I 



fC 'ooperationj 
I Questioning for 
I clarification] 
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Temperature Worksheet 



1. What will be the dit't'erence between today's predicted minimum temperatures in 
Montreal. Quebec and Saskatoon. Saskatchewan? 

2. What will be the difference between today's predicted maximum temperatures in Regina. 
Saskatchewan and Toronto. Ontario? 

3. What was the difference between yesterday's maximum temperatures in Brandon. 
Manitoba and Winnipeg? 

4. Considering maximum temperatures only, which will be warmer today, Vancouver. 
British Columbia or Thunder Bay. Ontario? How much warmer will it be? 

5. Considering minumum temperatures only, which will be colder tonight. Calgary. Alberta 
or Whitehorse. Yukon Territory? llow much colder will it be? 

6. Considering maximum temperatures only, how much colder will Churchill. Manitoba be 
than Acapulco. Mexico (a re.sort area)? 

7. Considering minimum temperatures only, how much colder will T.dmonton. Alberta, be 
than Ottawa. Ontario? 

8. The chart for "Manitoba Conditions Yesterda\" sa>s that the maximum temperature in 
the Pas yesterday was -17°C. while the minimum overnight was -21°C. How much did 
the temperature decrease overnight in the Pas? 

9 . How' much did the temperature decrease overnight in Portage. Manitoba? 

10. By how much did the temperature drop overnight in Winnipeg? 



11. Which city was warmer yesterday. Kenora. Ontario or Dauphin. Manitoba? How much 
warmer was it‘.^ 



12. According to the "Winnipeg Area forecast." what will be the high today and the low 
tonight in Winnipeg? How much will the temperature deerea.se overnight'.’ 



. . 

^ f k) 



IV. EVALUATION 



Take up the questions with the class, focusing on the mathematical operations only. Have 
the students volunteer their solutions, and write the correct calculations on the board or 
overhead. H.g.: 

1. -15 - (-18) = -15 18 - 

4. 5 - (-11) = 5 f 11 = 16°C 



The studeiits can correct their answers and ask questions about items the>- had difliculty 
with. 

ISc/f-cvalualion / 

V. FOLLOW-UP 



Show the students how iheii answers can be written in proper linglish sentences, using 
many of the words in the questions. H.g.: 

1 . What will be the diiferencc between today's predicted minimum temperatures 



in Montre 



, Quebec and Saskatoon. Saskatchewan ? 3°C 






1 he dilference between today's predicts mininym temperatures in Montreal. 
Quebec and Saskatoon. Saskatchewan will be f°C. 

Considerinu maximum temperatures only , which will be warmer today . 
Vancouver. British Columbia or 'fhunder Bav. Ontario ? Ijow mucly warmer 
will it be? I6°C 




Consi^rinu maximurn/femperatures onh . Vancouver. British Columbia will 
be 1 6°C warmer today than Thunder Bay, Ontario . 



Instruct tl'.cm to complete the assignment by writing complete sentence answers for all 
the questions, and then edit these b\’ working with partners. 

ISclf-cntlualionl /ElcihorationI /( 'oopcralioni 

f Dcduclion/inchiclion f 

As a final step. ha\'c the students submit their lull-sentence answers and correct them, 
working with the students individually to clear up any remaining difficulties. 



ISdf-cvuliiationl 






Extended Geography Activities: 



1 . Use the weather map to reint'oree the students' knowledge of capital cities, provinces, 
and territories of Canada. 

2. Introduce the legend on the map. Discuss each symbol and what it represents. F-'ind 
these symbols as they occur on the map of Canada, and describe the weather conditions 
prevailing in those locations. Write about the weather conditions in the various capital 
cities. 

3. Use the Chill Factor chart to determine the w'indchill equivalents of various 
combinations of temperature and wind speed. H.g.: 




If the air temperature is ^°C and the wind speed is 

equivalent wind chill factor would be . 



km.'hr. the 



( I'he authors would like to thank Linda McDowall for these suggestions.) 



Lesson 15: Telephone Weather Forecasts - Science, 

Geography, Mathematics 
(T-List Procedure) 

Objectives; 

Content Objectives: 



- To reinforce, and elaborate upon, the students' prior knowledge about weather by 
listening to a weather recording from Environment Canada for one week 

- To practise distinguishing between main and subordinate ideas by using a T-list to 
take notes 

- To transfer notes from a T-list to a chart 

- To graph all the information from the chart 

Language Objectives: 



.Skills: 



- listening 

- Speaking 

- Reading 

- Writing 



in group discussions; while taking notes from a telephone 
recording 

in group discussions; while comparing and correcting answers 
of notes, when transforming them to a chart and a graph 
taking notes on a f-list; transferring information from a T-list 
to a chart to a graph 



Linguistic Knowledge: 



Vocabulary Development: 

Environment Canada V/eather Information Service, sky condition, sky cover, 
overcast, cloudy, partly cloudy, clear, high. low. temperature, wind, direction, 
kilometres per hour, relative humidity, percent, barometric pressure, unit of 
force, kilopascal. rising, steady, falling, tendency, forecast, w'indchill. watt, 
square metre, chart, graph, fraction, cooling rate, given area, frostbite, freeze, 
precaution, valid, average, appropriately, inappropriately, source, category, 
daily, a.m.. p.m. 

Structures: 

- Comparative and superlative forms of adjectives 

- Modal verb coiihl to express future possibility, e.g.. ,"We could get 
frostbite" 

- Passive voice in W1 1-questions, e.g.. "how is snowfall measured?" 

- future progressive tense, e.g.. "What details will you be listening for?" 
Prepositions - at with times of day (e.g.. "at 1:00 p.m."). within (e.g.. 
"within minutes"), etc. 

- Compound noun structures, e.g.. "Environment Canada Weather 
Information Service" 
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I)i;:course Features: 



- Sequence markers first, second, third, .... last 

- Date format, e.g., "09/01/95" 



Functions: 

- Classifying 

- Hypothesizing - e.g.. "We could get frostbite" 

Learning Strategies: 

Metacognitivc Strategies: 

- Advance organization. Selective attention. Organizational planning. Self- 
monitoring. Self-evaluation 

Cogniti\e Strategies: 

- Resourcing - using newspapers, television, radio, and the telephone to obtain 

weather information 

- Grouping - information about weather 

- Note taking - from a telephone recording to complete a T-list 

- Summarizing - inlbrmation from the recording on a T-list and a chart 

- Imagery - making charts and graphical representations 

- Auditory repre.scntation - while taking notes 

- Idaboration - expanding weather information from a f-list to a chart to a 

graph 

- Transfer - of prior knowledge about weather to new tasks 

- Inferencing - guessing while taking notes 

- Deduction/induction - when discussing language forms, e.g.. comparative and 

superlative forms of adjectives {colder, coldest, faster, fastest, etc.) 

Social- Affective Strategies: 

- Cooperation. Questioning for clarification 



M aterials: 

- A telephone, prelerably one with a speaker 

- Two Hnvironment Canada Weather Information Service 'f-lists. one detailed and one 
"reduced" (see next two pages) 

- C'hart for recording weather information (see end of lesson) 

- Graph paper 

Note: fhe following f-lists have been constructed to follow the usual order of information 

given in Winnipeg area Hnvironment C'anada Weather Information weather reports, 
available by telephoning 9S3-2050. This order may change in future, and in any event 
needs to be adjusted to suit the particular season; the f-lists below are appropriate for the 
winter months, fcachers using this lesson are advised to access their local telephone 
weather serviee themselves, record the weather report and forecast, and use this information 
as the basis for constructing 'f-lists appropriate to their own individual settings. 



Detailed T-list 



ENVIRONMENT CANADA WEATHER INFORMATION SERVICE ( 983 - 2050 i 

at (Time) (a.m./p.m) 



A. Current Weather Conditions 
1. Sky conditions 


Winnipeg: 






2. Precipitation (if any) 








3. lemperaturc 


°C 


Windchill 


watts/ni" 


4. Wind 


a. direction 








b. 


km/hr 




5. Relative humidity 




% 




6. Barometric pressure 


a. 


kilopascals 






b. and 


(rising 


or falling?) 


B. Forecast 

1 . 'femperature 


high 


°C. low °C 


2. Windchill 




watis/m‘ 




3. Precipitation (if any) 

















f' 



o 
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Reduced T-list 



KNVIRONMENT C ANADA WKATHKR INFORMATION SKRVICK (983-20S0) 



- — 


at 


A. C'urrcnt Weather C'onditions 




1 . conditions 


Winnipeu: 


2 . (if'anv) 






°C' 


4. 


a. dir. 




h. 


5. 


% 


6. 


a. hilopaseals 




b. and 


B. I'orecast 




1. 


hiah . low 


o 


■ 
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Also note that the first T-list. the detailed version, should he used the first few times the 
students record the weather report on the telephone. After they have learned the 
categories, they can be given the "reduced" \ersion instead, which requires them to fill in 
more information on their own. 

Procedure.s; 

Note: This le.sson employs a \ariant of the T-list Procedure described in C'hapter .1 and 

previously used in Lessons 5 and 7 of this unit. Refer to those lessons for details 
about the application of this Foresee technique. 

I. PREPARATION 

Note; The Preparation stage should be conducted on a Friday, in order to allow the 
entire following week for the note taking activity in the Praeticc phase. 

Ask the class where they could obtain a weather forecast for the coming Monday. The> 
should be able to name at least four sources: television, radio, newspaper, and the 

telephone. Ask; 

- What do you think would be important to know about Monday's w'eather'.^ 
(temperature, whether it will be cloudy or clear, wind direction and speed, 
precipitation, windchill) 

- Why do you think it is important to know these for Monday? (We could plan how- 
to dress for the cold appropriately, especially if we are going to be outdoors for a 
while.) 

- Why is this important? (We could get fro.stbite or freeze within minutes if dressed 
inappropriately.) 

Note: At this point c.xplain how people can freeze if stranded in a snowstorm. Also 

discuss precautions one can take on foot or in a car to prevent this. 

Instruct assigned students to obtain the Monday weather lorecast on Sundav. in preparation 
for Monday’s class, fhey are to find: 

1 . I'emperature - high and low 

2. Sky conditions 

.7. Wind - direction and speed in km/hr 

4. Precipitation 

5. Windchill 

Assign each student one particular source to consult: 

1 . Radio 

2. felevision - Channel d 

2. Newspaper - weather report in the classified section: also "The Weather” on the 
I'ront page 

4. l elephone - 98.7-2050 



The above sources are for Winnipeg. Manitoba. In other cities, contact ynur local weather 
office for information about television channels, telephone numbers, etc. 

(Advance or^anizutionl (Elaboration ( 

(Selective attention ( (S'ote taking ( 

(Organizational planning( (Resourcing( 

II. PRESENTATION 

Discuss the forecasts the students obtained from the various sources. Focus on the key 
words which are in their forecasts and how they relate to what they already know about the 
water cycle, clouds, precipitation, wind. etc. 

.Strategy Instruction: 



(Resourcing (— 



Ask: 

- Which was the best source of information? (the telephone) 

- Why? (It gave most of the information we wanted.) 

- If we record the w'cather conditions for one week, which source would be the easiest 
to use and also give all the information we need? (the telephone) 

- How was the information given on the telephone? (from a recording) 

- What is a recording? 

- Why do you think a recording is used'.^ 

- When we use resources like the telephone, the newspaper, television, or the radio to 
obtain extra information, what strategy are we using on the green sheet? ([Resourcing) 



(A dvance organization (— 
(Organizational planning(— 
(Selective attention /-- 



- What do you think we should listen for? ( I'he students will give varied replies, 
depending on the information they included in their forecasts.) 

- What are the key words we should be listening for? (temperature, weather conditions, 
wind, precipitation, snow, windchill. etc.) 

List the important criteria on the chalkboard or overhead, and then distribute the 
"Environment C'anada Weather Information Service 1 -list" (detailed version). Discuss how 
to complete it. using abbreviations when taking notes from the telephone recording they will 
hear and filling in information as instructed below. 



.Strategy Instruction: 

(Organizational planning (— 
(Selective attention (— 



- What will we write at the top. in the first blank? (the date) 

- What should we write? (the day. month, and year) 

- liow could we write this? (e.g.. 09/01/95) 

- What should .we write after "at"? (the time) 

- Why? (because we have to get the current weather conditions at the same time each 
day in order for a comparison to be \alid) 

- Let's look at the main ideas. Which column are they in? (first column) Iknv do you 
know? (same as other T-lists) 

- What are the two main ideas? (A. Current Weather Conditions, and B. forecast) 

- What are the main ideas under the "Current Weather Conditions"? (first, sky 
conditions; second, precipitation; third, temperature; fourth, wind; fifth, relative 
humidity; sixth, barometric pressure) 

- What are sky conditions? (sky coverings) 

- What are the words or details used by Hnvironment Canada to describe sky 
conditions? (overcast, cloudy, partly eioudy. clear) 

Lixplain to the students what these terms mean, in terms of what fraction of the sky is 
covered with clouds. 



- overcast — 10/10 of the sky is covered with clouds 

- cloudy — 6/10 to 9.10 is coxered 

- partly cloudy — 1/10 to 5/10 is covered 

- clear — 0/10 is covered 

- In the second category, what is precipitation? (snow. rain, etc.) What kind of 
precipitation falls at this time of year? (snow) 

- How is snowfall measured? (usually in cm) 

- Will the weather report always tell how much snow has fallen? (no) That's right. 
Sometimes it will just tell you if it is snow ing outside. If it isn't snowing, it may say 
nothing at all. 

- In the third category, how are temperatures measured? (in degrees ('elsius. written 
°C) 

- W'hat docs windchill tell us? (how cold it really teels) Yes. We'll talk more about 
windchill under "forecast." 

- In the fourth category, what details will you be listening for under "wind"? (direction 
and speed) 

- Mow will the direction be described',’ (north, south, east, or west, written N. S. H. or 

W) (Note: You may also choose to discuss terms like northeast (N'H). north- 

iK^rtheast (NNH). and so forth. ( 

- How will the speed of the wind he measured? (in kilometres per hour, written km/hr) 

- What detail will you be listening for? (a number) 

- In the next category, how will the relative humidity he measured? (in percent, written 
"o) 

- What detail will you be listening I'or here? (a number) 
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- In the sixth category, wliat is barometrie pressure? (the pressure of the air) Do you 
remember doing an experiment to study changes in the air pressure? (yes) What is 
the name of the instrument that measures air pressure'? (barometer) 

- What units are used to describe air pressure or barometric pre.ssure? (kilopascals) 

- What detail will you be listening for? (a number) 

- Does this number remain constant throughout the day? (no) 

- What does it do? (It rises, remains steady, or falls.) 

- What is the main idea in categor\’ B'? (the forecast) 

- What is a forecast? (a prediction of the weather) 

- What main ideas will you he listening for? (the temperature, windchill. and 
precipitation that arc predicted) 

- What details will you he listening for under " femperaturc"? (the hig.h and low ) 

- What are the\ '? What do those words mean'? (The high is the warmest temperature 
during that day. and the low is the coldest temperature) 

- What is the second important thing in the forcca.st'? (windchill) 

- What is the windchill? (the cooling rate, or how much heat your body loses) 

- What does the windchill depend upon? (the temperature and the .speed of the wind) 

- How is windchill measured? (watts per square metre, written watts/nr) 

- What detail will we be listening for here? (a number) 

- What is the third important thing in the forecast? (precipitation) What will you be 
listening for here? (whether it is going to snow, and how much) 

- If the forecast tells you how much, how will it be measured? (in cm) Will \ou write 
the number of cm down? (yes) 

- Do you think the weather forecast might include some other information? 
(sometimes) 

- What else'? (sky conditions, wind) 

- We won't bother with these under the forecast. You will already have noted them 
under current conditions. 

- Will this T-Iist help you when you arc note taking? (yes) 

- Wh\'? (We won't have time to write too much, as wc arc listening to a recording.) 

j( h-^amzatUmal planning j 
I Selective attention / 

III. PUACTICF, 

Have the students telephone Knvironment C'anada Weather Information Scr\ ic-' at d8.'?-20.v() 
(in Winnipeg). Press Innnis free i>r speaker so all the students ean hear and take notes trom 
the tape recording. Do not press any selection buttons, as requested at the beginning id' the 
recording. The T-list follows the order of information given after these initial selection 
choices. 



The students will have to telephone this number several times to obtain all the information 
necessary to complete their T-lists. 

After the students have gained experience in using the detailed T-list on a number of 
consecutive days, make the task more challenging for them by instructing them to use the 
"reduced" T-list. 

[Selective attention J 
[Self-monitoring ] 



IV. EVALUATION 

The students are assigned to groups, where they compare and pool the information on their 
T-lists. Then, using an overhead transparency, demonstrate how' to transfer the information 
from their T-lists to their charts (see the end of this lesson for a sample chart). Have the 
students contribute the necessary information while you model how to fill in the chart. 

[Self-evaluation] [Imagery] [C ooperationj 

[Grouping] [Questioning for 

[Transfer] elarifieation ] 

[Elaboration] 

[Summarizing] 

V. FOLLOW-UP 

At the end of the week or the following week, the students can draw line graphs of some 
of the information on their charts (c.g., temperatures, precipitation in cm. relative humidity, 
barometric pressure), 'fhey can t1nd the average for each graph and write a sentence below 
the graph to summarize this. T.g.; 

'fhe average daily temperature for the week of January to was -16°C. 

fhe average daily precipitation for the week of January to was 2.4 cm. 

The various graphs can be glued to a large piece of construction paper and displayed in the 
cla.ssroom. 

Comparatives and superlatives could be integrated into this part of the lesson, as the graphs 
will quickly indicate which day w’as the "coldest." on w'hich day the wind was the 
"strongest." on which day the relative humidity was the "highest" or "lowest." etc. 

]Sel[-evaluation] [ ( Irouping] 

] Transfer] 

[Elaboration] 

[Summarizing] 

[Imagery] 

] Deduetion/mluetion ] 



[S'ote taking] 

[A uditory representation ] 
[Infereneing] 

[Grouping] 

[Resourcing] 

[Summarizing] 
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Lesson 16: 



Weather Haiku - Language Arts 



Objectives: 



Content Objectives: 



I'o utilize the academic language about weather studied in this unit in a creati\'c 
form 

- To learn how to write haiku, short poems in a Japanese verse Ibrm 



Language Objectives: 



Skills: 



- Listening 

- Speaking 

- Reading 

- Writing 



in class discussions; to themselves and each other as they arc 
creating their haiku verses 

in class discussions; to themselves and each other as they are 

creating their haiku verses 

haiku verses; notes and summaries 

haiku verses 



Linguistic Knowledge: 

Vocabulary Development: 

haiku, ver.se. poem, pattern, lines, indent, beats, syllables, contain, nature, 
origin, originate, lead to; all previous vocabulary associated with weather 



Structures: 

- Capitalization of first word of each line of poetry 

- Punctuation - using periods and commas at the end of lines in poems; 
using commas in lists of items 

- Present participle forms of verbs (e.g.. falling) 

- Syllabic structure of Hngli.sh words 



Discourse Features: 

- Haiku verse form 



Functions: 



- Describing 

- Defining (of haiku verse Ibrm) 
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Learning Strategics: 



Mctacognitivc Strategies; 

- Advance organization. Organizational planning. Selective attention. Self- 
monitoring. Self-evaluation 



Cognitive Strategies: 

- Resourcing - using eveles. summaries, charts, etc. 

- Summarizing - condensing ideas into a haiku verse form 

- Deduction 'induction - deciding on correct forms when writing haiku verses 

- .Auditorv representation - when sounding out beats or syllables for haiku 

verses 

- Idaboration - using prior knowledge ol the academic language associated with 

weather to write their haiku verses 

- I ransfer - of tlieir factual know ledge of weather to the creative composition 

of haiku verse 

Social-Affective Strategies; 

- Questioning for clarirication. Cooperation. Sell-talk 



Materials: 



- Summaries. T-lists. cycle diagrams, charts, pictures, graphs, etc. used in this unit 

- Sample haiku verses about weather 

Procedures: 

1, PREPARA riON - Listening and Speaking 

Review the academic language associated with weather by reterring to the students 
summaries from the weather presentations (Lesson l-l). theii' 1 -lists (Lessons 5 and 7). their 
cycle diagrams (Lessons 4 and '•')). etc. 

Show a haiku verse (.m the overhead transparency or the chalkboard, li.g.: 

Chuids 

Clouds lloating above. 

Cirrus, stratus, cumulus. 

Signal the weather. 



jAilvancc i>ry,anizalionl 



Ask; 



- What is this? (a verse, a poem) 

- It is a special type of verse. Do vou know the name for it? (haiku) 




- Where did the haiku \erse form eome from? (Japan) 

- Yes. the form was first used in Japan — it began there. Another word for this is 

"originate." which means to begin or be made for the first time. What is the root 
word of "originate"? (origin) Good. What does "origin" mean? (beginning) 

- What kind of word is "originate"? (a verb) What kind of word is "origin"? (a noun) 

.So how do we get the verb "originate" from the noun? (add "ate" to the noun 
"origin") 

- Good. Do you know where pizzas originaied? (Italy) How about sumo wrestling? 
(Japan) 

- Yes. and as 1 said, haiku verse also originated in Japan. 

- What is this haiku verse about? (clouds) 

- What arc clouds a part of? (weather) 

- What is weather a part of? (nature) 

- Most haiku verses are written about nature. Now let's look at this verse carefully; 

it follow's a special pattern, as you will see. Do you know the word "pattern"? (no) 

It means the way something is made up. I'or example, the tiles on the floor have a 

special pattern; can we draw' it? [Illustrate] How about 's shirt? Does 

it have a pattern? (yes) 

- Now let's figure out the pattern of this poem. First, how many lines docs it have? 
(three) Yes. In fact, haiku verses all have three lines; it's part of the pattern. 

- Which line is the longest? (the second line) 

- Look at the length of the first and third lines. Do they start at the same place as the 
second line does? (no) 

- Where do they .start? (over to the right, a little bit) 

- When you were writing your dc.scriptive paragraphs on clouds or precipitation, what 
did you do to the first line in each paragraph? (indent) 

- What does "indent" mean? (to leave a space) 

- Did 1 leave a space in lines 1 and 3? (yes) Could we say 1 indented lines 1 and 3? 
(yes) 

- Yes. in haiku verse we usually indent the first and third lines, because they are 
shorter than the second line. 

- Now listen to me carefully as I read the verse aloud. [Read the verse orally, clapping 
your hands with each syllable.) When 1 say the verse like this, what do you hear? 
(beats) 

- What are these beats called? (syllables) 

- (iood. Let's try it again, but this time we will count the beats or syllables in each 
line. Here's the first line: Clouds float ing a hove . (Say this a few times, clapping 
your hands.) How many syllables are there? (live) 

- Good. Let's try the second line: Oi rus. stra tus. cum u jus. How many syllables 
are there in this line? (seven) 

- Now let's do the third line: ^ nai the wea then How many syllables? (five) 

- Good. Now let's look at the capitalization and punctuation here. What does each 
line start with? (a capital letter) And what does the haiku end with? (a period) 

- Are there any other punctuation marks here? (yes. commas at the end of lines 1 and 
2) That's right, but it isn't always necessary to put those in: some haiku verses don't 
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contain commas, and others use different punctuation marks like semicolons and 
hyphens. We won't worry too much about those commas. 

- The important things to remember are that each line begins with a capital letter, and 
the haiku ends with a period. 

- Now let's describe the pattern of a haiku, including everything we have discovered. 
What is a haiku? (A haiku is a verse about nature that contains three lines, with the 
first and third lines indented. The first line contains five syllables, the second line 
contains seven syllables, and the third line contains five syllables. Each line begins 
with a capital letter and the verse ends with a period.) 

[Advance organization] [Elaboration] [Self-talk] 

[Organizational planning] [Resourcing] 

II. PRESENTATION - Listening and speaking 

Put another haiku verse on the overhead or chalkboard. Tell the students to read it and 
to check if it follows the haiku verse form pattern. Pkg.: 

The Water Cycle 
Evaporation 

Leads to condensation, then 
Precipitation. 



Ask: 

- Does it follow the haiku verse form pattern? (yes) 

- How? Give me details. [Go through the verse together, clapping hands to help 
determine the number of syllables in each line.] 

- It's about nature — the water cycle. 

- There are 3 lines. 

- The first and third lines are indented. 

- Line 1 has 5 syllables, line 2 has 7 syllables, line 3 has 5 syllables. 

- Each line begins with a capital letter. 

- The verse ends with a period. 

Strategy Instruction: 



[Resourcing]— 

- Where did I get the words for this haiku? (from the water cycle diagram) 

- What words did 1 use from that diagram? (the water cycle, evaporation, condensation, 
precipitation) 

- How many words arc in the haiku, including the title? Count them, (nine) 

- How many words came from our water cycle diagram? (six) 

- Do you think the water cycle diagram was a good resource to help me write my 
haiku? (yes) 

- Why? (It gave you most of the words you needed to write your haiku.) 



- What do soil think 1 used when 1 wrote the "C'louds" haiku? (the clouds T-list) 

- Look at the clouds haiku again. How many words docs it contain, including the 
title? (ten) 

- How many of those words came fiom the clouds T-list? (sis) 

- Do you think the clouds I -list was a good resource to help me when 1 was writing 
this haiku? (yes) 

- Let's write a haiku verse together on precipitation. What should we use to help us 
think of words? (our precipitation f-lists) Yes. take tho.se out. |The students take 
out their I'-lists from Lesson 7 and u.se them as a reference. | 

lOi i^anizaiionciI planning j— j Deiluclion/imluaion j— 

- What should we wiite for the title'.’ ("Precipitation") 

- .Should we begin this word with a capital letter? (\es) Why? (title) 

- According to the T-list. what is one important fact about precipitation? (1 here are 
tl\e types.) 

- What are they? (drizzle, rain, sleet, snow, hail) 

- Do you think we should use these words in our haiku? (yes) 

- What line do you think these words would fit in best'.’ (the second line) 

- Why'.’ (a lot of words, too many syllables I'or the llrst or the last lines) 

- How many .syllables are there in these live words? [Clap hands. | (six) 

- How many syllables do we need for the second line? (.seven) 

- VV’hat word could we add to this list'.’ It must contain only one syllable, ("and") 

- What would our second line be then? ("Drizzle, rain, sleet, snow, and hail") 

- What do you have to remember to put between the forms ol precipitation as you list 
them? (commas) 

- Now. what could we write about all of these forms of precipitation? ( fhey are 
formed in clouds.) 

- Let's look at your 1 -lists on precipitation. Are all these ts pes of precipitation formed 
in clouds? (yes) 

- How could we write where they are Ibrmed. using 5 syllables or beats'.’ ("Always 
formed in clouds") 

- Should this be our first line or our last line'.’ (llrst) 

- Why? (It tells us where precipitation is formed.) 

- What should we start the line with? (capital "A") 

- Do you think we should put a comma after "clouds'".’ (yes) 

- OK. so far we have: 



I’leeinitation 

Always formed in clouds. 

Drizzle, rain, sleet, snow, and hail 

- Now we ha\e to make up the last line. What information should we use'.’ Where 
tioes precipitation I'all? (to the ground) 

- Should we write that? (yes) 

- How can we write that it falls to the ground, in .1 syllables? ("falling to the ground") 
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- What else do we need, at the end? (a period) 

- Good. So here's what we have; 




Precipitation 



Always formed in clouds. 
Dri/./.le. rain, sleet, snow, and hail 
Falling to the ground. 



- What about a punctuation mark after "hail"? Do we need one? (no) 

- Why not? ( I'he forms of precipitation are like the .subject of "falling." We don't 
need a comma between the subject and the verb.) 

- Does this verse follow the haiku pattern? (yes) 

- Hxplain. 

- about nature (precipitation) 

- .I lines 

- lines 1 and 2 indented 

- Line 1 has 5 syllables. 

- Line 2 has 7 syllables. 

- Line .i has 5 syllables. 

- period at the end 

- How many words are there in the haiku, including the title? (15) 

- How many words came from out T-list? (11) 

jAdvance or^^anizadon j j Rcsow\i)i^j IScIf-lcilkj 

/( )rganizciliomil pUiiwin^l ISiimmariziip^l 

/Scleclivc alicniioni IDcducfum/imhictionl 



III, IVL PRACTK'K AND KA'ALl; A LION - Reading and Writing 

Instruct the students to try writing their own haiku using their cycle diagrams. T-lists. 
summaries, and other resources they ha\e accumulated in this unit to help them find words 
to create their \erses. fell them to select any weather condition in nature and follow the 
standard haiku pattern when lhe> compose their verses. 

fhe students then write their haiku verses. They edit them with a partner or the 
teacher, counting out the syllables in each line as they recite them. 

ISeleclivc alicniioni I Rcsoiircin}^l ICoopcralionl 

fScIf-nioniloi'inpj / ncdiiclionAndiiclion I / Oiicslionini^ Joi' 

jScIf-cvalnalionl ISunwiarizinp,l clariftculionl 




I A iidilory rcprcscnialioni 

lldahoralionl 

ITransfcrl 



I A Iidilory rcprcscnialioni 
! ElahoralionI 
I'l'ransfcrl 



IScIf-lalkl 
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V. FOLLOW-UP - Reading 



The students read their haiku verses to the class. Their verses can be illustrated and 
displayed on the bulletin board, if desired. 

[Self-evaluation] /( 'ooperationj 

Extended Activity: 



1 he students elaborate upon their haiku \'crse knowledge and follow the same process 
to write another oriental verse form, a tanka. A tanka is similar to a haiku except that it 
has two more lines. A tanka consists of: 



- Line 1 — 5 syllables 

- Line 2 — 7 syllables 

- Line 3 — 5 syllables 

- Line 4 — 7 syllables 

- Line 5 — 7 syllables 



[Elaboration] 

[ Transfer] 

( I he authors would like to thank Doreen .laremy for suggesting this extended activity to us.) 
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LEARNING LOG FOR LESSONS 12-16 
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VOCABULARY I KNOW: 

Weather Nouns 

efTccts 

environment 

high 

low 

o\ernight 

sky eondition 

o\ereast 

sky eo\er 

lemperature 

clireelion 

unit 

force 

kilopaseals 

tendency 

windchill 

watts 

rate 

frostbite 

precautions 

(ieo{»raphy Nouns 

countries 

continents 

/ones 

hemisphere 
_ location 
map 
atlas 
pro\ ince 
territory 

Mathematics Terms 

positi\e 

negative 

sign 

minus 

number line 

hori/A)ntal 

vertical 

subtract 

difference 

add 



sum 

whole number 

integer 

maximum 

minimum 

decrease 

increase 

prediction 

percent 

square metre 

graph 

fraction 

area 

valid 

a\erage 

Miscellaneous Nouns 

resources 

filmstrips 

relerence materials 

encyclopedias 

dictionaries 

description 

categor\ 

elaboration 

chart 

nature 

origin 

Academic Fnglish Terms 

research 

report 

reference 

summar\ 

haiku 

\erse 

poem 

pattern 

lines 

beats 

syllables 
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Weather Verbs 

cause 

occur 

predict 

rise 

fall 

I'rceze 

Miscellaneous Verbs 

describe 

summarize 

categorize 

elaborate 

expand upon 

recall 

consider 

contain 

originate 

Adjectives 

interesting 

extra 

specific 

particular 

prior 

previous 

rising 

falling 

stead\ 

Adverbs 

respectively 

temporaril\ 

_ partly 

Discourse Markers 

as follows 
such as 
while 

considering 



CONTENT 



1 can: 



use the library to ilnd resources for a research report 

do research on a weather topic 

gather information about a weather system 

present a project to the class 

explain a variety of weather systems 

use an outline to summarize information 

add and subtract positive and negative integers 

complete a set of math word problems on temperature differences 

find information on a newspaper w'eather report 
idcni'fy and name the major cities in Canada 

obtain information about weather from a telephone weather recording 

transfer information from a T-list to a chart 

graph information about weather 

use weather terms to write haiku 

LANGUAGE 



1 can: 



write a research report 

write complete and correct sentences from an outline 

write my answers to math word problems in complete sentences 

form paragraphs from an outline 

capitalize proper nouns 

use commas to list items 

combine sentences using conjunctions 

combine sentences using clauses 

use pronouns to take the place of nouns 

use descriptive adjectives to describe weather 
summarize information in point form, using a chart 

write haiku verse forms 

count out beats or syllables 

LEARN1N(; STRATPXilES 

Using metacognitive strategies (those on the blue sheet), 1 can: 

look at pictures, headings, and subheadings to get an idea about a reading passage 
before 1 read it 

select key words to help me focus and learn new tasks 

plan how to complete a task before 1 do it 

monitor and check how 1 am doing during the task 

evaluate how well 1 have done a task after 1 have completed it 

(ising cognitive strategies (those on the green sheet), 1 can: 
use library resources to obtain more information 
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choose resources with good pictures and diagrams to help me understand 

use resources like the newspaper, television, radio, and the telephone to obtain 

information 

use previous resources such as cycles. I'-lists. summaries, and charts in a creative way 

to write a haiku Japanese \'erse form 

take notes from a reading activity 

take notes during oral presentations 

take notes from a telephone recording 

elaborate upon m>’ prior knowledge about weather to do a research report and a 
presentation 

elaborate upon my prior knowledge about temperatures to complete math word 
problems 

group information on a research outline as 1 am reading 

group information under appropriate headings during an oral presentation 

use inferencing as 1 fill in the missing parts of a research outline, a summary, and a T- 

list 

elaborate my notes to complete sentences and paragraphs in a formal research report 
transfer information about m>’ research project to the summaries of other people's 
projects 

transfer my math skills on subtracting integers to a geography activity 
transfer factual knowledge to the creative form ol haiku verse 
summari/.e information in point torm. using a 1 -list or chart 

use pictures, diagrams, maps, charts, and graphs to help me understand new information 




I Ising 



social-affective 



strategies (those on the pink sheet). 1 can: 



ask questions to help me and others to learn 

cooperate with others to learn 

use self-talk to help me work through an aeti\it> 
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Chapter 5 



Applying the Foresee Approach 
in Secondary Mainstream 
Classrooms 
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Chapter 5 

Applying the Foresee Approach 
in Secondary Mainstream Classrooms 





1. Introduction 

As we have emphasized a number of times in the course of this manual, the weather 
unit described in the previous chapter represent‘d an example of Foresee application appropriate 
for secondary level instruction in a "pure-HSL" classroom setting. That unit aims, above all, 
to promote students' academic language development and skill in using effective learning 
strategies. Though it certainly does not dismiss content-area knowledge and skills as irrelevant, 
it treats the subject matter primarily as a means to other ends that happen to be of greater 
immediate importance to ESL students on the threshold of participating in mainstream 
classrooms on an equal footing with their English-speaking peers. Furthermore, the procedures 
used to accomplish these special instructional goals, as illustrated throughout the unit, are well 
suited to the needs and linguistic competence of ESL students. As each individual lesson 
demonstrates. Foresee is a slow and patient approach that allows teachers to take their time in 
building their students’ English proficiency and ability to cope with new learning tasks 
autonomously and effectively. Foresee may take time, but it provides teachers with a surefire 
way to bolster their students' self-confidence by setting them up for success. 

In this chapter, we turn our attention from the ESL classroom to the regular subject-area 
classroom. We are convinced that at the secondary level. Foresee units like the one in the 
previous chapter would not he wholly suitable for mainstream classes containing a mixture of 
ESL and English-speaking students. Putting this another way, the Foresee Approach could not 
realistically be applied in its entirety in a regular classioom context. There are at least four 
good reasons for this. 

(1) Student Needs and Interest.s. At the elementary level. Foresee can usually be 
applied effectively in its total form (with minimal adjustments) in regular classrooms, since 
many of the academic language skills and learning strategies that younger English-speaking 
children need to learn are much the same as those required by ESL students. Also, most 
younger children, regardless of language background, tend to re.spond well to the kinds of 
techniques used in F.SL-oriented Foresee lessons. The situation is undoubtedly different at the 
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secondary lc\'cl. however. Cognitively mature Ihiglish-speaking students at the secondary level 
especially the senior high level — do not require language instruction of the same kind as 
LSI. students do. and this point in their schooling most have acquired their own personal 
repertoires ol learning strategies that "work lor them." 1 hese students would almost surely fail 
to respond positi\'cly to slow and patient ;anguage-building and strategy-building instructional 
procedures of the sort recommended in our I'oresee weather unit. Academically abo\ e-average 
and even average students would probably be quite bored b\ l-'oresee instruction, and we 
caution emphatically against using our approach, at least in its complete form, with students 
ol this calibre. On the other hand, we suggest that Ihiglish-speaking students with weak 
academic language skills and poor study habits might henellt enormously from some form of 
modified [•'orescc instruction. 

(2) Teachers’ expertise and responsibilities. Many secondary teachers are subject-area 
specialists who have acquired extensiv'c knowledge about their own particular Helds as well 
as great expertise in teaching the regular curriculum within those Helds, and the\' view their 
primary responsibility to be the teaching of this curriculum. These teachers should not be 
expected to have a formal background in linguistics or second language acquisition theory, and 
therefore would probably have .some significant problems in applying the Foresee Approach. 
Foresee demands a certain minimal level of linguistic understanding for total implementation, 
particularly for establishing academic language objectives and devising procedures for teaching 
these. Although FiSL teachers should certainly be expected to possess adequate knowledge 
about .structures, discourse features, academic language I'unctions. and so forth, teachers ol' 
mainstream subjects cannot be assumed to know enough about these aspects of language to be 
able to apply Foresee easily and effectively. Furthermore, mainstream teachers have a great 
deal to do in an\ event, and I'ew would have the time and energy required to learn the Foresee 
Approach in its entirety, i.e.. as depicted in the first four chapters of this manual. 

(3) Time. .Secondary teachers of regular subject areas generally feel that they are under 
a good deal of pressure to cover the curriculum. Few. if any. would have the extra class time 
needed to implement Foresee in the total form illustrated in Chapter 4. 

(4) Inappropriatcncss of an integrated thematic approach. As demonstrated in our 
weather unit, foresee unit development normallv involves a thematic approach integrating a 
number ol dill'erent subject areas science, social studies, language arts, mathematics, etc. 
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Units of this sort arc ideal for regular elassrooms at tlie elenientar\ le\ el. where eaeh elass of 
students ordinarily learns the greater part of the eurrieuluni from the same teaeher. Sueh 
integrated instruetion would not be praetieal. howe\er, in most subjeet-foeused elassrooms at 
the seeondar> le\ el. for ob\ ions reasons. 

for a number of eon\ ineing reasons, then, it appears that the "eomplete" Foresee model 
is not well-suited to regular subjeet-area instruetion in the typieal seeondar>’ elassroom, even 
one eontaining a large proportion of HSl. students, fhis does not imply, however, that f oresee 
has no potential for use at the seeondary level except in the HSl. elassroom. We would argue 
that a number of aspects of the Foresee theoretieal model and the Foresee applieation proeess. 
ineluding many indi\idual Foresee teehniques and procedures, are potentially adaptable to 
.secondary instruction in the regular elassroom, and the use of these eould eoneei\ ahly benefit 
many Hnglish-speaking students as well as their HSl. elassmates. The purpo.se of the remainder 
of this chapter is to suggest some aspects of the o\erall f oresee model that mainstream 
teachers eould use to enrich their instructional repertoires, not onl\ as a moans of assisting their 
liSH students, but also to meet the aeademie needs of some of their flnglish -speaking students. 

Needless to say. FISH teachers must bear much of the responsibility for info''ming their 
mainstream colleagues about Foresee and encouraging the implementation of foresee 
pr cedures in regular elassrooms. liSl. teachers will obviously be the first to master our 
approach, and they should eertainl>’ be the ones with the linguistic experti.se required to 
implement it, whether in whole or in part, 1 hey should therefore begin to regard collaboration 
with regular subjeet-area teachers as an important part of their Job (see Section 4 in C'hapter 
1). COLLABORATION IS C'RUC'IAL! Instructional support for F.Sl. students must be 
spread across the eurrieulum, not eonfined to isolated HSl, classrooms that ser\e as 
"incubators" from which students are expected to emerge full> prepared lor mainstream work. 

If liSH support teachers are unavailable to prmide this kind of assistance, as in some 
.secondary .schools which have adopted a "mainstreaming" or immersion model for 
accommodating their HSl. students, this kind of collaboration will naturall\ be impossible. In 
this ease, it will be up to indi\idiial elassroom teachers to learn about foresee on their own, 
■fhe great disad\antage of mainstreaming is that most regular subjeet-area teachers lack 
extensive knowledge of wa>s in which the\ might modify their instruetion to meet the special 
needs of flSl. students, We are eonlldent that the foresee Approach is a coherent model of 
integrated instruetion with the potential for adaptabilit) to the regular ela.ssroom setting, and 



we hope that the suggestions and ideas on the following pages will prove accessible and useful 
to teachers in secondary schools employing a mainstreaming policy. 

One final point. The suggestions below generally presume a certain minimal knowledge 
of the fundamental principles and procedures of the Foresee Approach. The reader need not 
have read all of Chapter 4 to make sense of most of them, but some familiarity with the ideas 
in Chapters 1-3 will be necessary for full understanding. Our purpose here is not to explain 
Foresee, as we have fulfilled this task in the earlier part of this manual. What we wish to do 
here is to pick and choose among the various features of our model, selecting a number of 
aspects that might be of value to secondary teachers in regular classrooms. 

The features of Foresee that we recommend as feasible supplements to regular 
classroom instruction fall into two main categories. On one level. Foresee offers a 
straightforward guide to achieving multiple objectives through the teaching of content-area 
material. This possibility is explored in Section 2 below. On another level. Foresee 
methodology contains a range of alternatives for modifying teaching procedures to meet the 
special needs of ESL students. While our approach may not be applicable in its complete form 
within secondary mainstream classrooms, as admitted above, it can nevertheless serve as a rich 
source of teaching techniques and activities that can be selected and applied on an individual 
basis. We offer some suggestions for such techniques and activities in Sections 3. 4, and 5. 

2. Establishing Muiiipie Objectives 

The Foresee theoretical model developed in Chapter 1, as represented by Figure 1.8 in 
that chapter, serves as a guide to establishing lesson objectives in a variety of categories and 
subcategories. We reproduce that model here as Figure 5.1, with one addition: we have 

inserted a small inset circle to represent the Linguistic Knowledge subcomponent. 

In ESL classes, where the emphasis is on content-based language instruction, the two 
base components in the diagram naturally receive the major share of attention. The content, 
represented by the circle at the apex of the large triangle, is viewed mainly as a vehicle for 
teaching academic language and learning strategies. The interaction here is primarily in a 
downwards direction, and is symbolized in our model by the arrows pointing from the content 
to the two lower components. 

In regular subject-area classrooms, in contrast, the focus of instruction normally falls 
on the content component, with the two base components often receiving little or no attention. 
While the learning of regular curriculum content is certainly not unimportant to ESL students. 
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\vc would argue dial tlie\ need to learn nuieh more tlian the I'aets, proeesses. and skills ol the 
dilTerent subjeet areas to heeome eapable. autonomous learners. Ivven more iinixutant to them 
are the development ol' aeademie language prolleieney and skill at using elleetive learning 
strategies tc' eomprehend aiul assimilate eontent-area material. Mainstream teaehers must not. 
therefore, ignore the two base eomponents. .Although they are eertainl\ Justilied in plaeing 
their main emiihasis on the subjeet matter they aie expeeterl to teaeh. the\ should also make 
a emiseious effort to inehide language and learning strategies ohjeeti\x's in their lessons. 1 he 
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result will be language-sensitive content instruction, an enriched recipe that better meets the 
needs of HSL students in regi'lo/ rlassroonis. 

There will inevitably be obstacles to the implementation of this kind of enriched 
instruction, of course. One will be a perceived lack of the class time that teachers might 
believe is necessary to teach so many things. Another will be the added effort that will be 
required of teachers in planning integrated lessons, 'fhese are problems that teachers will need 
to deal with, but we doubt that they will prove as serious as they may initially appear to be. 
Using I'orcsee-based techniques like those deseribed later in this ehapter, language-building and 
strategy-building aetisities ean be ineluded in eontent instruetion without eonsuming a great 
deal ot extra time or ellort. We are eonfident that any teaeher who takes the trouble to 
diversify his or her instruetional objeetives will find the venture worthwhile, as it will 
ultimately pay off in the form of enhaneed eomprehension and retention of the eontent material 
itself Teaching IfSL students academic language and learning strategies should not be viewed 
as a luxury, but rather as an elfeetixe route to helping them master the subject matter. This 
relationship is shown in figure 5.1, where the interaction of major components is mainly 
upwards: instruction in the two base components will facilitate the learning of eontent. 

1 urning to the details, language and learning strategies objectives should be derived 
Irom these base components. They contain various subcomponents which ean serx'c as a guide 
to establishing individual lesson objeetives in a number of categories. Both of these 
components and their subcomponents were analy/.ed and discussed at length in Sections 3.3.2 
and 3.3.3 of Chapter 1, and a short summary of the language component ean be found in 
Chapter 3 (pp. 63-b4). We refer the reader to those earlier parts of this manual for detailed 
information. 

Those .sections do not, ofeour.se, contain advice or suggestions about how these kinds 
of objeetives ean be reali/.ed through eontent work in the regular ela.ssroom. When Foresee 
is applied in its entirety, as in the sample lessons of Chapter 4, a great deal of attention is paid 
to the explanation and practice of language forms, functions, and skills (all of the 
subcomponents of the language component in Figure 5.1) and learning strategies. In fact, 
many Foresee techniques prox ide automatically for the instruetion ofspeeifie language features 
and learning strategies. For example, the Dictated Instructions Teehnique (DTT) requires 
students to write sentences in the passive \oiee. The Text Questioning Technique ( TQT) 
encourages the use ol a wide range ot learning strategies, including Advance organization. 



Prediciiiig, Imagery. .Soloclivo aiteiition. Organi/aiional planning. Note taking, Scli'-monitoring. 
and Soll-cvaliiation. Ikil assuming that 1-orosoe techniques like these cannot feasibl\’ be 
implemented in their complete form in mainstream classrooms, how can subject-area teachers 
include such objectives in their regular instruction',’ 

We admit that it will not be eas\ , Perhaps the main ad\ antage of our h'oresee lesson 
techniques is that thc\ relieve teachers of the burden of de\ ising original and inventive ways 
of incorporating these objectives into their lesson planning. But even if these techniques are 
not used, teachers should still be able to exploit the content material as a source of academic 
language forms and functions important in their disciplines. In fact, it is almost always 
possible to find a plethora of these in anv reading passage, and teachers will normallv have to 
pick and choose which ones thev wish to cmphasi/,e. W e giv e an example below, but before 
considering it. we offer a few basic suggestions for teaching language features. 

( 1 ) litili/e subject-area texts (reading passages) as a source of examples of academic 
language. In an effort to make the content more accessible to their students (whether 
luiglish-spcaking or h!Sl.). manv teachers habituallv dispense with authentic reading 
texts as a primarv source of information. Instead, thev rely on notes ol' various kinds 
which they give to students as handouts or have the students copy from the overhead 
or chalkboard. I hifortimatclv . notes are usually lacking in many of the essential 
features of academic language that liSl, students need to learn. For example, notes 
do not normallv contain many of the discourse markers and linkers that abound in 
ordinary academic prose. On the structural level, articles are often omitted from notes, 
despite the fact that the proper use of articles is something all liSl, students need to 
learn. Notes do not usuallv contain full sentences, so hiSl. students are deprived of 
examples of correct sentence forms. Verbs are often neglected in notes, since the 
major share of the information load ean be carried bv nouns and noun phrases; as a 
result. liSl, students do not get the chance of observ ing the different verb tenses used 
in natural contexts. The list goes on and on. but we hope these examples make the 
point clear. If we want our liSl. students to develop protlciencv in comprehending 
and producing authentic academic language, vve must expose them to as much 
academic language as possible. Notes have their plaee. eertainlv , and Foresee includes 
a number of innovative techniques for developing students' note taking skills. .At the 
same time, however. Ihiresee takes advantage of real texts as an irreplaeeable souree 
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of implicii and — through the teacher's guidance — explicit information about 
language. 

(2) Provide explicit instruction about language features. All aspects of the language 
component, especially what we have called "linguistic knowledge" (vocabulary, 
structures, and discourse features) and academic language functions, are amenable to 
direct, explicit instruction, in other words, teachers can explain these features to F.SL 
students, making clear how' they serve to express and communicate the content 
material. This should not be overdone, of course, h'or one thing, teachers would 
rarely have the time to explain all the language features that might occur in a selected 
passage, as we shall illustrate below. Nevertheless, it is almost always possible to 
select a few important structures, discourse features, or functions to analyze on an 
explicit level and raise to the students' consciousness, and over the course of a term 
or a year, this can add up to a great deal of language instruction w'hich is 
unfortunately neglected when teachers focus exclusively upon content material. All 
mainstream teachers recognize the need to teach the vocabulary of their subject areas, 
of course, but there is no reason not to take advantage of the opportunity to teach 
other elements of language which arc just as crucial to the development of overall 
academic competence. 

(3) Provide opportunities for the focused practice of language features, fhe practice 
of academic language forms and functions should preferably be a natural, automatic 
outcome of participation in content-based class activities and the performance of tasks 
and assignments. In writing answers to questions, composing essays, or reporting 
science experiments, for example, students will need to utilize a range of vocabulary, 
structures, and discourse features, and they will have to accomplish certain targeted 
functions as well — describing, explaining, comparing and contrasting, expressing 
cause and effect, and so forth. At times, however, it may be worthwhile to devise 
more artificial, assignments or worksheets that focus deliberately on the practice of 
.selected .structures or other language features. Although the present section is 
concerned with establishing lesson objectives, this is as good a place as any to offer 
a few examples of exercise types that are especially u.scful for the practice of 
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sirucUircs, Other examples ean be found in later sections of this chapter, which deal 
speeitlealh with procedures, 

a) C'lo/.e exercises. The teacher ean choose a passage from a content-area 
textbook or other source, and then delete ("white-out") all the words o<’ a 
certain type -- \erbs. articles, prepositions, pronouns, or whatever, 
•Alternatively, a number of discourse markers ean be omitted. By filling in 
the blank spaces. liSl, students get the chance to practise the targeted feature 
in the context of authentic academic prose. 

b) Fill-in-thc-blank exercises. These may differ from elo/.e in several respects, 
They are often lists of numbered sentences rather than authentic texts, and the 
blanks may require entire phrases or e\en longer strings of language for 
completion, 

e) Rewriting (or transformation) exercises, fhese ean take a \ ariety of forms, 
and are particularly useful for practising academic language functions. For 
example, definitions written in one sentence form may be converted 
(transformed) to an alternatixe form. Many mierofunctions (see Chapter 1) 
offer possibilities for practice of this type. 

(4) Kmphasizc the teaching of academic language functions (ALFs), A major part 
of dexeloping academic language proficiency is becoming empowered to use 
language to accomplish the functions demanded of academic work ("AI.l's." as we 
called them in chapter 1). As explained in Section 3. 3. 2. (2) of Chapter 1. students 
should learn three things about AI.l's: the concepts underlying them (what they 

"mean"), the forms typically used to accomplish them, and their names. If FSI. 
students ean emerge from content-area courses knowing how to define terms, 
hypothesize, generalize, exemplify, compare and contrast, express cause and effect, 
classify, describe, explain, evaluate, etc., they will obviously be well on the road to 
academic sueeess, 

(.3) Kmphasi/.c the practice of all four language skills. H\ery Foresee le.sson provides 
opportunities for students to practise the four language skills: listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. The sample lessons in Chapter 4 contain numerous ways of 
incorporating the practice of these skills into content-based instruction, and we will 
not attempt to recapitulate or summarize those procedures here. Speaking in general 
terms, we will simply say that if lessons are planned to include balanced portions of 
Icachcr-clin-cicci and stiulcnl-cailrccl activities, all four skills generally tend to be 
practised as a matter of course. \V’e emphasize, however, that HSl. students often 



require a good deal of preparation and guidance in order to be able to apply these 
skills effectively. The five Foresee lesson techniques all contain specific devices for 
providing such guidance, and we suggest that subject-area teachers examine these 
carefully to get some general ideas for providing the necessary support. 

So far in this section we have concentrated on the establishment of language objectives, 
more or less ignoring learning strategies. It is difficult to offer concrete advice about teaching 
these in the regular classroom. One reason for developing our Foresee lesson techniques was 
to provide ESL teachers with prefabricated schemes for including these strategies in their 
everyday instruction without making a great deal of conscious effort. We believe that if 
mainstream teachers examine our sample Foresee lessons and note carefully how these 
strategies are taught through them, both implicitly and explicitly, they will be able to devise 
their own ways of including some of these strategies in their instructional planning. The most 
important step in teaching learning strategies, we contend, is making the commitment to bother 
doing so. Some may be skeptical about these strategies. Are they really worth the trouble? 
For elementary-aged children, there is no question that they are, as these students are still 
learning how to learn. For secondary students, the answer is less unequivocal. Secondary ESL 
students with strong academic backgrounds in their own first languages are often quite 
proficient in using learning strategies that work for them. ESL students with weaker academic 
backgrounds can usually benefit from a certain amount of overt strategy instruction, however, 
and we recommend that teachers base their decisions about teaching learning strategies on the 
individual needs of their students. We also recommend that teachers keep this simple fact in 
mind; just because they know how to learn doesn't mean that students do. 

We now present a single example of a short reading passage from a content-area 
textbook, with the aim of demonstrating how a variety of language features can be identified 
and perhaps selectively explained to ESL (and other) students. It is tempting to include a 
variety of passages from different subject areas, in hopes of showing how numerous and varied 
are the language forms and functions that occur in subject-area texts across the curriculum. 
One example should suffice to illustrate the general idea, however. For further examples, sec 
some of the individual lessons of Chapter 4. 

The passage we have selected, virtually at random, is a tw'o-paragraph explanation of 
parthenogenesis taken from a senior 3 (grade 11) biology textbook. Addison-Wesley Biology. 
SI Edition (Kormondy & Fisscnfcld, 1984, 472). 
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Parthenogenesis 

The dcx elopmcnt ol‘ an organism from an unfertilized egg is 
called parthenogenesis (PAR-thuh-no-JHN-uh-sis). Although it is 
not common, parthenogenesis does happen in nature. In bees 
and wasps, for example, fertilized eggs develop into females; 
unlertiliz.ed eggs develop into males. Most organisms that are 
produced by parthenogenesis have the haploid number of 
chromosomes in their body cells. In earthworms, on the other 
hand, parthenogenesis occurs in specialized diploid cells. 

In most species, parthenogenesis does not occur naturally. 

Scienti.sts arc able to induce parthenogenesis in the laboratory, 
howex er. using methods that imitate the action of a sperm enter- 
ing an egg. Various chemicals, temperature shocks, and electric 
shocks cause the unfertilized egg to act as if it had been fertilized 
by a sperm. The egg begins to develop and ex'entually forms an 
offspring. Artificial parthenogenesis has been accomplished in 
sea urchins, frogs, hens, and rabbits. 

1-:S1- students might benefit from explicit instruction in. or practice of. the following 



language features (forms and functions) from this passage 

Linguistic Knowledge 


Vocabulary 


Verbs; 


develop (into) 
induce 
imitate 
accomplish 
cause X to Y 


Nouns: 


development 

organism 

parthenogenesis 

haploid 

diploid 

chromosomes 

body cells 

species 

chemicals 

temperature shocks 
electric shocks 



2h.\l 1''^ I 



u 




egg 

sperm 

offspring 



Organisms: bees, wasps, earthworms, sea urchins, frogs. liens, rabbits 

Adjectives: fertilized, unfertilized (past participle forms) 

specialized (past participle form) 
various 
common 
artificial 

Adverbs: eventually 

Structures 

- Present tense - used to express general or .scientific truths (e.g.. "In bees and 
wasps ... fertilized eggs develop into females ...") 

- Past periect tense - used in an if-clause to express an unreal condition in the pa.st 
("as if it had been fertilized") 

- Present perfect tense - used to express events that have occurred in a time frame 
that extends up to the present and could occur again in the future ("Artificial 
parthenogenesis has been accomplished in sea urchins, frogs, hens, and rabbits.") 

- Passive voice - see the previous two examples. Also: "Most organisms that are 
produced by parthenogenesis ..." 

- Participles used as adjectives - e.g., "an unfertilized egg" (past participle), "a 
sperm entering an egg" (present participle, used as head of a participial phrase) 

- Infinitive forms 

- after the verb cause (following the pattern cause X to }") - "cause the 
unfertilized egg to act ..." 

- after the verb begirt - " fhe egg begins to develop ..." 

- Hmphatic do - "parthenogenesis does happen in nature." l,!sed to counter the 
assertion that the phenomenon is rare ("not common") 

- Periphrastic (multi-word) modal form be able to - ased instead of the equivalent 
modal can in the sentence "Scientists are able to induce parthenogenesis ..." 

- Cataphoric reference of pronouns (i.e., reference in a backward direction) - 
"Although it is not common, parthenogenesis does happen in nature." 

- Articles 

- Introducing an item into the discourse using the indefinite article, then 
using the definite article to indicate prior reference. H.g.: "an egg" -> "the 
unfertilized egg." "the egg" 

- Use of zero article with plural count nouns having indefinite reference, 
e.g., "in bees and wasps," "in earthworms" 

- Adverbial clauses - ot concession (althoupji it is not common) and conditional, 
expressing unreal condition in the past (as if it had been fertilized by a .sperm) 

- Relative clauses - e.g.. "most organisms that arc produced by iJarthcnoycncsi.s": 
"methods that imitate the action of a sperm entering an eyy" 
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Discourse Features 



- for example 

- on (he other hand 

- however 

Functions 

- Defining - " fhe cie\clopnienl of an organism from an unfertilized egg is called 
parthenogenesis." 

- Hxeniplitying - "In bees and wasps, /dr example. ..." 

- Contrasting 

- using a semicolon, e.g.. "fertilized eggs develop into females; unfertilized 
eggs develop into males" (note that a marker indicating contrast, e.g. 
whereas, could be used just as easily here) 

- "In earthworms, on the other hand. ..." 

- Generalizing - e.g.: 

- "Most organisms that are produced by parthenogenesis have the haploid 
number of chromosomes in their body cells." 

- "In most species, parthenogenesis does not occur naturally." 

Almost any content-area passage will yield such a range of language forms and 
functions. The longer the passage, the more features will usually be included, fhis general 
approach to seeking out and identifying language aspects to he taught is. we admit, effective 
mainly for informationally hea\y subjects like biology, general science, history, geograpln . and 
so on. More mathematics-based disciplines like mathematics itself, physics, and perhaps 
chemistry tend not to rely as much upon prose passages for the communication of concepts, 
.so this procedure will not work as well with these subjects. Ne\ ertheless. language can still 
be a stumbling block for HSI, students studying these disciplines, for example, students often 
have difficulty understanding the meaning of math or physics word problems, so a good deal 
of language instruction is possible in these content areas as well. For a thorough discussion 
of this matter, consult Crandall (087). 

'fhis completes our proposal to incorporate language objecti\ es into regular subject-area 
lessons. We have dealt with learning strategies in only a cursory fashion, hut we recommend 
that they also be taught through mainstream work whenewer appropriate. Let us turn our 
attention now from objectives to procedures, that is. from the fore.see theoretical model to the 
Foresee application process. 



3. General Proeedur<‘s 



In this section, we shall explore the possibility of subject-area teachers making use of 
the contents of the procedures component at the apex of the Foresee application triangle 
originally presented in Chapter and repeated here as Figure 5.2. This component includes 
the live-stage lesson format and the various Foresee lesson techniques, lioth of these levels 
ot procedure have the potential lor mainstream implementation, albeit with modifications in 
some cases, hollowing our discus.sion of these two somewhat general aspects of procedure, 
wc shall suggest some specific activities that could be used to implement the Preparation stage 
in regular classrooms (Section 4) and .some activities with the potential for mainstream 
application in the other four .stages (Section 5). 




Referring to the application model pictured in Figure 5.2, notice that we are not 
bothering to include a .special .section on the role of materials in main.strcam Fore.see 
instruction. The reason for this is that teachers will prefer to rely on the materials they have 
accumulated over the years rather than seek out or construct new materials that might be more 
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suitable to F'oresee application. This is understandable, and vve are not proposing that teachers 
should make special efforts to discos'cr or make new materials. We do recommend, however, 
that they pay some attention to the possibility of exploiting some of the specific materials they 
may already have (c.g.. reading passages supported by good visuals) as the nuclei of Foresee- 
based lessons. If they do so. they will find it easier to implement (perhaps •.. modified form, 
as discussed below) Foresee lesson techniques like the I'QT and the T-list Procedure. 

3.1 The Five-Stage Format 

As explained in Section 3.5 of Chapter 1 and again in Section 2.1 of Chapter 3. Foresee 
advocates a five-stage format of lesson organization. Although it would be unreasonable to 
expect mainstream teachers to follow this format consistently. FSL students in subject-area 
classes would likely benefit if an effort were made to include some of the stages some of the 
time. The five stages arc as follows. 

1. Preparation. In this stage, the teacher gets the students ready for the lesson topic by 
aetivating prior knowledge (e.g.. by brainstorming, discussion, and — as elaborated 
below — through the use of visual representations). This is also the stage where 
essential voeahulary. so important to FSL students, should be introduced. 

One assumes that most skilled teachers follow the practice of opening each of their 
lessons with some kind of preparatory discussion or explanation intended to activate the 
students' background knowledge and relate it to the lesson topic. When FSL students 
are in the class, this introductory phase can and should be extended and elaborated for 
their benefit. See Section 4 below for some specific' activities that might be included 
in the Preparation stage in mainstream classrooms. 

2. Presentation, fhe teacher presents the new material (often a text or reading passage) 
in some way. One possibility, dietation. is an exeellent proeedure for helping 1:SL 
students to improve their listening eomprehension skills. 

See Seetion 5 below for some spceific activities that might be ineluded in the 
Presentation stage in mainstream elassrooms. 

3. Practice. In this stage, the teaeher has the students partieipate in some aetivity. 
preferably group-oriented and eommunieative. whieh will provide them with an 
opportunity to "aetively manipulate both the eoncepts presented and the language skills 
needed to understand and express the new information" (Chamot & O'Malley. 1986). 
In the regular elassroom. FSL students can work with Fnglish-speaking students to solve 
problems, perform experiments, and complete other tasks that will eneourage 
communieation and promote aeademie language development. 

4. Kvaiuation. In each lesson, some kind of informal evaluation ot liSl. students' 
understanding and performance should be conducted (e.g.. by the teaeher. through selt- 
evaluation. or as a cooperative peer activity) Formal tests should not be the only 



occasion for assessing ESL students' progress! In regular subject-area classrooms, 
attention should be paid to the evaluation of HSL students' linguistic perfo' nance in 
addition to their performance with respect to the actual content work. 

5. Follow-up. Here the teacher allows the students to extend or consolidate their 
knowledge of the new concepts and language by performing further activities. In 
Foresee, this is often the stage where students engage in explicit content-based language 
analysis, exercises, etc. Mainstream teachers can make a point of following up the 
subject-area work with specific content-based activities designed to promote academic 
language development. 

3.2 Foresee Lesson Techniques 

As explained in Chapter 3 and illustrated in Chapter 4, Foresee lesson techniques are 
specific procedures that teachers can follow as guides to constructing effective integrated 
leSsons. At this point, five of these techniques have been formalized. We have argued in 
Section 1 of this chapter that these techniques are not fully suitable for implementation in 
mainstream classrooms, for a number of good reasons. Nevertheless, some of these techniques 
contain individual parts that could be useful in regular instruction. Also, most of them refiect 
generalized teaching procedures (basic approaches to getting the material across) that 
mainstream teachers might be able to adapt to their own purposes. See Chapter 3, Section 2.2, 
for detailed explanations of all these techniques. 

1. The Text Questioning Technique (TQT). This is an intricate technique that requires 
considerable preparation, a fair amount of time, and a good deal of expertise for 
effective application in its entirety. Some of its individual parts could certainly be 
employed relatively easily by subject-area teachers, however. For example, the TQT 
Preparation stage has great potential value in any classroom containing ESL students; 
see Section 4 below. Another useful part might be the dictating of a passage with the 
expectation that the students take notes guided by a question list. 

2. The Research Technique. The basic idea of this technique is that each student 
performs library research on a particular aspect of the main topic. These aspects or 
subtopics should all be of the same type, so that a list of common categories — what 
students should all discover about their individual subtopics — can be identified and 
preferably organized in the form of a chart or other graphic organizer. Each student's 
task is to complete his or her chart. In large mainstream classes, research could be 
conducted as a group activity. 

3. The Presentations Technique. This is a sequel to the Research Technique. Once the 
students have completed their individual research, they give oral presentations on their 
findings to their classmates, who must listen carefully and record the information on a 
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master chart containing all the related subtopics. When the presentations are completed, 
every student will possess all the information about the main topic. Needless to say. 
both the Research and Presentations Techniques could be readily implemented by 
mainstream teachers in certain subject areas such as social studies, general science, and 
even language arts. 

4. The Dictated Instructions Technique (DIT). rhe main feature of this technique is tha 
instructions of various types (e.g.. directions for performing a science experiment) arc 
dictated to the students rather than being simply copied, given on a handout, or 
whatever. The dictation activity provides all students. ESL and English-speaking, with 
an opportunity to practise their listening and note taking skills. Following the dictation, 
students can work cooperatively in pairs or small groups to compare notes, pool 
information, and try to arrive at an accurate set of instructions which they can then use 
as the guir*e to performing the experiment. Following this, the students have to wTite 
the method section of the experiment report in the passive vc'ce. There seems no reason 
why this technique could not be used in regular classrooms, in science and perhaps in 
other subject areas where 1:SL students are required to follow a set of directions to 
complete a task. 

5. The T-List Procedure. The students draw a line down the centre of their notebook page 
in preparation for note taking. I'hc teacher then dictates a passage, and the students 
must take notes by recording the main ideas in their left-hand column and the supporting 
ideas (details, examples, etc.) in the right-hand column. They can subsequently use 
these notes as the basis for paragraph or composition writing. This technique provides 
good practice in listening and note taking, and helps students develop the skills of 
attending to discourse markers and distinguishing between main and supporting ideas. 
Teachers can make the note taking task easier for ESL students by providing them with 
T-lists with some of the key information already filled in. As the course proceeds and 
the students gain more experience, the amount of informational support on these 
prepared T-lists can gradually be reduced until the students can perform the entire task 
on their own. The obvious advantage of this task is that it will work for virtually any 
content-area passage. 

4. Suggested Activities for the Preparation Stage 

I'he Preparation Stage should generally be regarded as the visual stage, in which the 
major concepts of the lesson are introduced or demonstrated to the students visually through 
the use of aids like the following: 

- pictures 

- collages (e.g.. collections of pictures taken from books or magazines) 

- charts 



- tables 

- graphs 

- diagrams 
“ maps 

- models or other realia 

In this stage, the students ean learn the key language elements, espeeially voeabulary. needed 
to deseribc and explain the visuals, first in their own words (through diseussion) and then in 
the more teehnieal language of the subjeet area, as eontributed by the teaeher. Following are 
some ideas for speeilk aetivities that eould be ineluded in the Preparation phase, either in HSl. 
or in mainstream elassrooms. Many of these suggestions are based on aetivities or exereises 
devised by Cleland and Hvans (1984. 1987). whose 'Topie Approaeh" to FSl. teaehing (Hvans. 
1986) resembles the F'oresee Approaeh in a number of ways. 

4.1 The Text Questioning Technique. The general principle of a "visual stage" is 
reeognii'cd in the Foresee .Approach, especially in Foresee s Text Questioning 
Technique (TQT). The Preparation stage of the I'QT is devoted to predicting the 
contents of a reading passage and eliciting key voeabulary through brainstorming about 
visuals, captions, headings, subheadings, etc., accompanying the text. Important words 
are written on the board as they arise in the diseussion. 1 his sort ot procedure could 
easily be followed in the regular classroom: all that is required is a suitable text 
accompanied by visuals of some kind (pictures, diagrams, realia. or whatever). Note 
that the text itself is not to be read during this preparatory phase. 

This phase of the TQ f is very teacher-directed. It is the teaeher who controls the 
discussion and asks pointed questions to elicit the desired voeabulary. In the other 
preparation aetivities below, the analysis and manipulation of the visuals tends to be 
more student-centred. Teachers should bear in mind. ho\\e\er. that a good deal of 
preparation and direction may be necessary prior to the point at which the students 
become involved with these tasks. It would be a mistake to expect HSl. students to 
perform these aetivities without prior instruction and guidance, often extensive. 

4.2 Manipulating Picture Cards. This is a good language-building activity to involve 
students in discussing cycles or sequences. The teaeher ean cut out pictures of the 
various stages involved, and then glue these onto cards. As an example, consider the 
life cycle of a frog, a biology topie. It is easy to find suitable diagrams of this cycle, 
accompanied by labels of the various parts of the developing organism, in biology 
textbooks or other reference sources. The teaeher should remove (white-out) the labels 
on the cards given to the students. One possible version of the activity proceeds as 
follows; many variants are possible. 
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a) The students (in groups) can manipulate the cards to form a circle, the life 
cycle of the frog. Discussion is informal at this stage; the students use their 
own words in discussing the various features that seem important to 
determining the order. .-\fter monitoring by the teacher, groups can glue their 
cycles onto large cardboard sheets. 

b) I'he sheets are turned over. The teacher then discusses the \ocabulary 
necessary to describe the different stages of the cycle, labeling a transparency 
\ersion with these terms. The students copy the words onto small cards, and 
the o\ erhead is turned off. The students then turn their cycles face-up. and use 
the small cards to label their diagram. If they have placed these correctly, they 
glue them on. 

Subsequent phases of the lesson could focus on (a) the academic language function of 
de.scribing the changes from stage to stage of the frog's life cycle, (b) verbs suitable 
for describing the changes (e.g.. consisl.s of. develops into, forms), (c) writing individual 
sentences to describe il;e changes, and then (d) sequencing these into a paragraph using 
suitable discourse markers. (Notice the progression in language use: informal 

discussion — > elaboration of language — > formal writing). Other examples of topics 
lending tbemsehes to this activity are: 

the life cycle ol' a llowering plant or other type of plant (biology) 
life cycles of various insects (biology) 

the water cycle, carbon cycle, and nitrogen cycle (biology 'geography ) 
agricultural stages (e.g.. rice growing, shown in a series of pictures) — a 
sequence, not a cycle (geography) 

stages of industrial production, e.g.. steel production (geography) 

Interpreting Charts, (Graphs, Maps, Time Lines, etc. Visual aids of this ty pe can 
often be used as the basis for interpretive questions that the students can answer 
without a great deal of prior coaching or preparation. In studying a particular region 
in geography, for example, the students could be given a climatic chart listing the 
a\ erage temperature and amount of precipitation for each month of the y ear. I’liey use 
this chart as the basis lor the following sequence of activities. 

a) First, they construct a graph picturing the average temperature and a\erage 
precipitation for each month of the year. This can he done on one graph, with 
the 12 months listed along the horizontal axis. The temperatures can be 
indicated by a line graph and the monthly precipitation by a bar graph. 

h) The students then use their graphs to complete a true-false activity of die 
following type. Working in pairs or groups, they identify the true (correct) 
statements in a set of sentences the teacher puts on the board (or overhead). 
They write these on individual cards, ignoring the false statements entirely . 

c) To under.stand this next step, it is essential to know where the true-l'alse 
statements came from. Ihey are the individual sentences of a well-written 
paragraph summarizing the climatic conditions in the region, with certain 



necessary changes made, such as the replacement of pronouns by nouns, the 
omission ot logical connectives (discourse linkers), and the breaking up of 
compound and complex sentences into simple sentences. A few false 
statements are added to make the exercise in (b) a workable one. Now the 
students have to take their cards, which should contain only the sentences from 
the original paragraph, and sequence them in w'hat they think is an appropriate 
order. This gives them practice in identifying statements which are topic 
sentences, elaborations, examples, or conclusions. 

d) After they have sequenced the sentences to their satisfaction, they are asked to 
carry out certain tasks (prescribed on worksheets) which weld the sentences 
into a vs'cll-structured discourse. 1 hese tasks include sentence combining, 
substituting pronouns lor nouns, and adding logical connectives (discourse 
markers). 

e) Finally, they write out their composition, which they may later compare with 
a reading passage on the same topic. 

4.4 Placing Cards on Graphic Representations. Following a vocabulary brainstorming 
session based on suitable visuals, students are given a set of cards containing many of 
the terms discussed. They are asked to organize these cards into a graphic 
representation ol some type, as speeilled by the teacher, lixamples of some useful 
graphic formats can be found in a short article entitled "Teaching .students to construct 
graphic representations" (Jones el al.. 1989). A number of these are shown in Figure 
5.3. accompanied by suggestions for application to topics in different subject areas. 

4.5 Vocabulary Grouping (or Classifying). F'ollowing a vocabulary discussion session 
based on the examination of some visuals, the students can be asked to group the new 
words into categories (either specified by the teacher, or decided by the students 
themselves). This activity has two purposes; 

a) It helps students review the vocabulary. 

b) .Since categorization involves active working with the words, the activity makes 
the words easier to understand and remember. 

As an extension, the students may complete a set of .sentences based on the visuals, 
filling in blanks with words from their lists. 
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Contiiiuuni/Scalo 




Spider Map 





Detail 



/ Topic 
' Concept 
Theme 




Used to describe 3 contml idea 



- a thing {e.g . a geographic region^ 
a process (e g . meiosis) 

- a concept {e.g , altruism) 

- a proposition (e g . euthanasia 

should bo legalised) 



I - 

Low High 

Used for 

• time linos showing historical events 
- degrees of something (o g . weight) 

• ratings scales 



Compare/Contrast Matrix 

item 1 Item 2 



Attribute 1 




1 


Attribute 2 






Attribute 3 







Series of Events Ctiain 



Used to show simn'antios and difforonoos 
betv^oon two or more things (people, places 
events, entities, or loeas) 




Event 1 

(Initiating Event) 




Event 2 
Event 3 

(Final Outcome) 



Used to dosctil)e 

- the stages of something (e g . tiie lit > 

«:yde of a primate) 

• the slops in a hiv'^ar [m^rediun (r g s 

to ntnitialize an acid) 

• a soQuenee of evuaits {c g . how feudj|isn> 

Uni to the foimation of nation stat->s) 
th(' goals, actiom>. and outcomes of a 
histoncal figure or fictional cltaracte: 



Cycle 




4 2 




Ust’«I to sliow hov, ,i S'Mie-. (»t t'vents l^<*.l•ra. I 
lo p'odiici,' the Stiin*' l■•‘Mlll■•^ iwei iin j i>v»*r I u 

weather phcr»om"'u 
- life cycl(?s ol orga:-i'..nis 



Kiy., 5.3: Useful (iraphic Representations 
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Network Tree 



f'lshboiio Ma;: 



> 

' \ 



/ 



- - Result 



/ 



/■ 



f" 

I 









Used to show the causnl tnleraction o^' 



- a complex event (o g . an election, a 
nuclear explosion) 



- a complex phenomenon (o 9 . juvorii'* 
delinquency, learning disabilities) 



causal information (e g . causes of poverty) 

- a hierarchy (e.g.. types of insects) 

- branching procedures (e.g., the circulatory 



Text is adapted with permission 
from B.F. Jones, J. Pierce, and B. 
Hunter. "Teaching Students to 
Construct Graphic Representa- 
tions. " Educational Leadership y 46, 
4: 20-21, 24-25. Illustrations are 
adapted with permission from 
North Central Regional Educational 



system) 



Fig. 5.3 Continued Laboratory, Oak Brook, IL: 22-23. 
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gested Activities for the Other Four Stages 

Dictation. In foresee, the Presentation phase is the stage where a text or reading 
passage is often introduced in some way. In three of the standardized Foresee 
techniques, namely the TQT, the DFf. and the T-List Procedure (see Section 3.2 
above), this presentation is accomplished through dictation. Mainstream teachers could 
easily use this procedure to advantage. 

True-False Statements. These can be u.scd in the Practice phase. They differ from 
those in the Preparation stage, as their assessment demands a deeper knowledge of the 
text. 

Substitution. 1 his type of exercise requires students to understand and explain the 
antecedents of certain pronouns, relative pronouns, and demonstrative pronouns or 
adjectives in the reading passage. 'fhe\' are asked to rewrite parts of a text, substituting 
lull words or phrases lor the pronouns given in bold print. 
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5.4 Alternatives. This exercise gi\ es practice in using words or expressions of siniiiar 
meaning to express tiie given ideas. Usuaiiy tiie students have to rewrite a series of 
sentences, substituting words or expressions in hoid print by words or expressions of 
simiiar meaning found in the reading passage. 

5.5 Academic Language Functions. The reading passage can be used as tiie basis for 
exercises in accompiishing a \ ariet\ of academic ianguage functions such as; 

- writing definitions 

- describing c\cnts in sequence 

- expressing comparison and contrast 

- ciassi lying 

- expiaining causes and resuits 

- exemplifying 

- gcnerali/.ing 

- expressing opinions 

l•..g.: C'auscs and results. (Note: The following exercise is based on a reading 

passage about the water c\cle in I.esson of C’haptcr 4. VV'e present the 
exercise in a different form from the one found in that chapter.) 

.loin phrases from list .\ to those from l.ist C in the table below, using the 
appropriate joining words to form correct sentences. ITise your decisions on the 
information in the reading passage. Rewrite all sentences you make, being sure to 
include correct capitalization and punctuation. 



I.i.a A 


.loiniim words 


l.ist (' 


the sun heats the surface ol' 


causing 


it changes back to a liquid 


tlic water 

tiie water \apor cools 


as a result 
resulting in 


the lormation of larger 
droplets 


sometimes many droplets 




some of the water to rise into 


collect in the same place 




the air 


water droplets begin to stick 




them to fall from the sky as 


together 


' . 


precipitation 


the larger water droplets 




clouds form 


become hcav\ 




Ttc. 


Ttc. 







6. Conclusion 

Many of the ideas suggested in the latter part of this chapter represent work in progress, 
not a finished product. Ours is a constantly evolving approach, and the long-range goal of the 
ongoing inquiry introduced here is to expand the Foresee repertoire of practical procedures so 
that our approach will be fully applicable at all levels and in any instructional context, 
including the secondary subject-area classroom. We welcome suggestions and ideas from any 
teacher, ESL or mainstream, elementary or secondary, who has devised original ways of 
implementing Foresee in the classroom. 
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